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The Finger Print Left by the 
Thief on the Bottle of ‘‘Hop”’ 


How Blankenship Saved the Innocent Stranger 


The hospital had been robbed! 

Government agents had been bearing down hard on the 
drug traffic throughout the state ofIllinois. Dope-fiends, 
desperate for their’‘coke’’, were growing boldin their dep- 
redations. And now they had looted the hospital supply! 
Nurse Robinson, on ner nightly round, had seen a stranger 
walking down the corridor. She gave the police an 
accurate description. A man was arrested. He fitted the 
description exactly. He was unable to furnish a satis- 
factory alibi. Things looked black for him. 

Blankenship, private detective and Finger Print Expert, was 
called in to gather evidence that would make conviction sure. He 
worked for an hour or so, e went to the Chief and said 
**You have the wrong man. He is innocent.’ “gp rg had 
found Finger Prints on the empty ‘‘dope’’ bottles. fo Finger 
Printed the suspect. A glance showed no similarity. 

Later a suspicious looking * ‘dope fiend’’ was picked up. He, too, 
matched the nurse’s description. His Finger Prints did talley. 
And he was sent over the road where we hope he is being cured 
of his terrible vice. Blankenship had provected "the innocent 
and convicted the guilty 

This is a true story. E ‘Blankenshi Muscatine, Iowa, is a real 
Finger Print Expert, graduate of the University of. Applied Science. 


T. G. Cooke, Pres., U. of A. S. 
Dept. 1442, 1920 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 


Dear Mr. Cooke: Without any obligation, send me your 
free book telling of the true exploits of F er Print Ex- 
perts you have trained. Also your special Big Free Offer. 





Earns Money Before Finishing 
Fifth Lesson 


began earning money in Finger Print Work beforehe 
had finished the fifth lesson of his course. Today he isa a 
manager of a big detective agency. Ina letter he says, 
surprised to see how simple and easy it is. No one could ask better 
service and attention than you gave me.’’ 


You, Too, Can Enter This 
Fascinating Profession 


Why don’t you become a Finger Print Expert? The course can be 
ng at home, by mail. Study in your spare time. Get into the 

ig Money, Professional class. Win the e nvy of your friends and 
fassity by holding an official position. Take your future in your 
own hands and make it what you will. 


Get Big Men to Boost for You 


Graduates of this school SUCCEED. You have not only the best 
education obtainable, but also the helpful friendship of our 
President Mr. T. G. Cooke. He never leaves a graduate to shift 
for himself. Ask any one of a hundred graduates whose names 
we will gladly send you. 


Wonderful New Book— FREE to You 


Send the coupon below for the most unique book ever published 
on Finger Prints. Full of fascinating true stories, about the ex- 
citing exploits of Big Men in the Finger Print Profession. Full 

‘gripping”’ illustrations. Write for it without fail. Justsend 
the coupon. That is all. 


Free— Professional Finger Print Outfit 


Te students who enroll now, we are making a wonderful offer. 
ine Professional Finger Print Outfit and a Full Course is 

Secret Service Intelligence given absoluely FREE 

A brilliant carreer in this uncrowded profession is wi thin your 

grasp if you act now. Don’t wait untife his special offer has ex 

pired. Sendthe coupon today! Addres 


T.G. Cooke, Pres., University of Applied Scienc® 
Dept. 1442. 1920 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, Ill. al 


Blankenshi 
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UPPOSE Abraham Lincoln were still living in 

Washington. And suppose that one eventful 
day you and I set out together to pay him a friendly 
little visit. 

We enter the White House—our names are an- 
nounced—and presently we are ushered into the 
President’s office. 

A tall, gaunt, awkward man rises from his chair 
in kindly greeting. Somehow the quaint simplicity 
of his manner makes us feel at ease. And we sit 
down, you and J, and we talk to this great man. 

The shadow of a smile lights up that homely face 
as he tells some little anecdote or story. We marvel 
at the kindness in those eyes—the strength of that 
familiar mouth. We begin to understand his power 
over men. 

As he talks we can picture the scene of his humble 
birthplace in Kentucky—his reverence for his 
mother—his boyhood hopes and disappointments— 
his never-ending struggle for success. 

And we can see him walking forty miles to bor- 
row a book; we can see him reading it by the 
light of that warm log fire. We can almost hear 
the taunts of his fellows as they tell him that he 
is wasting his time “readin’ and learnin’.” 

And then Lincoln’s calm, almost prophetic, answer 
—“I will study and get ready and some day my 
chance will come.” 

We see all this and more. And finally we rise 
to say good-bye to Abraham Lincoln, 


Brom the original etching by Earl Horter 





Suppose 


LINCOLN 
lived today! 





But as we pass out the door—and for days after. 
ward at our work—those simple words come back 
to us— 

“I will study and get ready and some day my 
chance will come.” 

And ambition thrills our souls—we resolve that 
Opportunity is not dead—that there is still a chance 
for us if we, too, will but study and get ready. 

Perhaps it is not written in the stars that you 
will become another Lincoln, Yet one never knows! 
Few men saw the making of a great president in 
the humble rail-splitter. But Lincoln looked ahead, 
He made each day count. 

You, too, can make something of yourself if you 
will but dedicate a little of your time to prepara- 
tion for the future. 

You can have the position you want in the work 
you like best. You can have a salary that will 
make possible a happy prosperous home, and for 
your family the comfort and little luxuries of life. 
All you need is preparation to do some one thing 
well—the kind of training you can get in an hour 
a day of easy, fascinating study at home. 

For 30 years the International Correspondence 
Schools have been helping men in just your circum- 
stances along the uproad to success. They will help 
you, too, if you will only make the start. 

This is all we ask: Without obligation, or 4 
penny of cost, simply mark and mail this coupon 
and find out what the I. C. S. can do for you. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, BOX 3045-C, SCRANTON, PA. 


Without cost or obligation, please explain how I can qualify for the 
position or in the subject before which I have marked an X in the list below: 


Advertising Illustrator 
Salesmanship Show-card Writer 
Business Management Civil Servi 


ce 
Railway Mail Clerk 
Steam Engineer 
Mining Engineer 
Chemist 
Pharmacist 
UTelephone Work 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
{jBusiness Correspondent 
Trafille Manager 
(Cert. Public Accountant 
Good English 
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(J Plumbing and Heating 
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Y Frnest M. Poate 


Author of The ‘‘Doctor Bentiron’’ Stories, etc. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE POLTERGEIST.. 


COULD not sleep. I am an 
old man now and of settled 
habit ; a “confirmed bachelor,” 
the young folks call me. Even 
the smallest change of routine irks me; 
and so, on this night, I found it very 
hard to be comfortable in a strange bed. 
Peter McGregor had gone north. 
He was in Baltimore to order flowers, 
consult the caterer, and make the final 
arrangements for the wedding break- 
fast. Only women were left in the old 
stone mansion; the McGregors called 
it “Fort House,”’ because it had some- 
thing of the grim, forbidding look of 
an old fort. Dorothy, Peter’s sister, 
her invalid aunt, and the nurse, Miss 
Christie, were all here. 
Miss Christie was too indifferent to 


care, | think; she was a very dormouse 
for contentment, and she slept so de- 
terminedly that I used to wonder when 
she found time to care for her patient. 
But Dorothy was timid, as most young 
girls are; and her Aunt Mary, who was 
paralyzed, was highly nervous at the 
best and declared that she’d never close 
an eye without a man in the house. 
And, indeed, I could not blame them 
much, for Fort House was a gloomy, 
eerie place, with its big, silent rooms 
and long, dark halls, wainscoted in time- 
stained oak and full of unexpected 
nooks and corners. Also, though well 


within the village, it stood far back 
from the street in a little grove of high, 
solemn pines; leafy shrubs grew thick 
about its gray walls, and honeysuckle 
vines climbed over its narrow windows 
and shaded them still further. 

A man must be had to protect these 
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lone women, and there was I—not a 
very efficient protector, I fear, since I 
am turned sixty-five and sadly crippled 
with rheumatism, but the best avail- 
able. For my nephew, Lewis, Doctor 
C. Lewis Parker, Johns Hopkins Med- 
ical College, class of ’17, though will- 
ing enough, was scarcely the man to 
come, since he was to marry Dorothy 
in two days; whereas I was of discreet 
age and with none to miss me at home. 
In spite of his assurances I knew well 
enough that I was a nuisance and no 
help in my nephew’s house; he kept me 
with him only because I was his only 
surviving kinsman, as he was mine, and 
because his kind heart wou!d not leave 
me to end my days in some home for 
the aged. Yes, I knew that I was but 
a burden upon his goodness—knew it 
sadly, but without bitterness; a long old 
age tempers one’s pride. 

But here I was, the guardian of my 
nephew’s bride to be; and I tossed upon 
my bed and could not sleep for long, 
sad thoughts. I rejoiced in the boy’s 
happiness; truly I rejoiced, for Doro- 
thy McGregor was the sweetest of 
girls and as tender to a useless old man 
as if I had been her own kin. Yes, 
it was best, oh, surely it was best, that 
these two kindly, handsome young folk 
should marry and make their own home. 
I looked back through a vista of long, 
lonely years at my own friendless life, 
a life that might have been so different 
if my Dorothy had lived. 

They would marry and be happy in 
each other. But—I am a very selfish 
old man, I fear—but what of me? I 
had no other home; and, were she never 
so tender of heart, what bride desires 
that her honeymoon should have such 
a worthless, worn-out satellite as I? 
No, these two must build their own 
nest; and it would have no place for 
me. Then I thought briefly of Aunt 
Mary McGregor, paralyzed from the 
waist down, these fourteen years, and 
bearing her troubles with such saintly 
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patience; where would she go, and 
how would she live after the wedding? 
We two might marry also, I thought, 
and laughed mirthlessly at the idea. 
Old maid and old bachelor, we might 
join our troubles and spend the evening 
of our days together, enlivening each 
other with comparisons of our various 
aches and pains. For I must admit that 
Aunt Mary, for all her sweet patience, 
was overfond of discussing her symp- 
toms. 

The old house was very quiet, except 
for those strange creakings and rustlings 
which one hears at night in these old 
places. Faint, eerie noises, these, 
which made the silence more profound; 
I fancied that Fort House whispered 
to itself of days gone by. 

Without was the clear, cool hush of 
a North Carolina summer’s night. It 
had been a hot June day, but the 
night was cool, as are all our nights, and 
a round, bright moon hung high, flood- 
ing the lawn with pale light, making 
the black shadows of the pines blacker 
yet, silvering the leaves of the honey- 
suckle vine at my windows. The sweet, 
heavy scent of a few late blossoms 
drifted in to me, bearing with it that 
faint, sinister suggestion of mystery 
and crime that belongs peculiarly to the 
cloying odor of honeysuckles in a 
hushed, dark night. 

That odor fretted me, awaking in my 
mind unpleasant fancies. This was a 
dismal place, the old Fort House; no 
proper setting for such a vivid young 
flower as Dorothy McGregor. I 
strove to fancy the house filled with 
flowers, crowded with gay-dressed, 
laughing wedding guests, and I could 
not, even now, with a wedding two days 
off. I was queerly thankful that Doro- 
thy and Lewis would not live here, but 
in a little white bungalow, red-roofed, 
banked about with flowers, open to the 
kindly, honest sun. For how could 
young lovers be happy here, in this 
grim stone pile among the solemn pines, 














this mournful old house, which creaked 
and whispered to itself so mysteriously 


of nights, whose dark, airless rooms 
were heavy with the scent of honey- 


suckle? Somewhere I seemed to have 
read or heard that the honeysuckle 
grows best and gives its strongest odor 
about places of secret crime. The fancy 
obsessed me; I wondered what might be 
the history of this old mansion—for I 
was but newly come to Pinelands, a year 
ago—what dark deeds these walls had 
known in days long gone; what dread- 
ful histories were bared in the self- 
communings of those ancient, creaking 
timbers. 

It was very late, and I was tired out. 
Moreover I was sad because I must so 
soon give up my. nephew to his new 
wife. My aged bones ached, and my 
knee joints creaked and groaned, as I 
paced the floor. I was feverish, per- 
haps, and so fanciful; or it may be that 
I was fey. Whatever the explanation, 
a sudden conviction swept over me, as 
of actual knowledge. 

Fort House was haunted. I knew 
it. Without knowing how or why, that 
knowledge swept over me in a chill wave 
of fear that raced up my spine and 
plucked at the short hairs of my neck. 
It left me shaken and dismayed, with 
a lump of ice where my heart had been. 

The place was deadly still. Even the 
indistinct complaints of aged timbers 
were hushed, and there seemed no pos- 
sibility of sound in all the world. Then, 
from the hall below, came a whirring 
click, whereat I gasped; the grandfa- 
ther clock on the stair landing struck 
twelve—deliberately, solemnly. The 
mellow chime of its old gong dropped 
dead on the still air, without an echo. 
The silence of the tomb, a hush in- 
tolerably profound. Then, with dread- 
ful suddenness, a clanking as of chains, 


the crash of broken crockery, a shrill, 
horrid screech! 

My veins seemed to freeze, and I 
could not breathe. As in nightmares, 
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an inescapable weight dragged at 
limb, held me he ‘Iples 

What was abroad I knew 
that it could be no honest thing. Why, 
I would have prayed for a palpable bur- 
glar; I could have fallen on his neck 
with joyiul tears, though he were the 
worst villain unhung! 

Then I heard a faint stir in the room 


every 


not, save 


beyond mine, where Dorothy Mc- 
Gregor slept; the tiniest of frightened 
sobs. That sound heartened me. I am 
no hero; but in a long life I have ob- 
served more than once that terrors 


which will tur: 
may be faced almost 
one has but a weaker 
tect. Alone, I dared not stay in my 
room, much less venture forth; but 
there was Dorothy next me, and down- 
stairs her helpless aunt and the nurse 
They would look to me for aid, for 
courage; and knowing that, I made 
shift to conquer my fears a very little. 

I threw a bath robe over my shoul- 
ders and padded out into the black hall, 
barefoot. 

“Doroth 
dared not call aloud. 
you all right?” 

Her answer came 
door. “Yes, Uncle 
ing.” But her shaking 
words. “It’s nothing to be af-f-fraid 
of. We've heard it before. Wait, I’m 
coming out. Aunty.ll be scared.” 

In a moment her door opened, and 
Dorothy appeared, faintly visible by the 
pale moon that shone in her window. 
She was wrapped in some sort of filmy, 
lacy robe, and her fine black hair, which 
lay across one shoulder, in a_ braid 
thicker than my wrist, fell down the 


1 a solitary man cravet 
with boldness if 


beside him to pro- 


[ whispered; somehow, I 
“My dear, are 
muffled through the 
George. It’s noth- 
voice belied the 


front of her negligee, right to her 
knees. 
She groped for my arm and clutched 


it tight. Neither of us thought of mak- 


ing a light. Perhaps we both feared 
what that light might reveal. 
“Let’s go down to Aunt Mary’s 
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room,” she whispered. “She'll be 
scared to death, poor thing! I’m 
scared, my own self, and just think of 
her, not able even to move!” 

A plump, delicious little thing, she 
huddled close against me. I felt her 
tender body tremble and put an arm 
across one shoulder. 

“Come along, child,’ said I. “But 
give me a hand on the stairs here, be- 
cause my rheumatism is pretty bad to- 
night. What was it?” 

Dorothy cuddled my arm. “Poor 
dear!” she whispered. “Careful of that 
step; we're just at the turn. Why, it 
was the Poltergeist.” 

“Huh?” I stopped short, repeating 
the outlandish word. “Poltergeist? 
What’s that?” 

“Why, that scream and everything. 
It comes every few nights lately, only 
I never said anything about it outside, 
because it upsets Aunt Mary so. She 
won't have me even mention it to Lewis, 
let alone any other body; just says such 
things oughtn’t to be talked about. 
After I showed her the broken dishes 
she Oh-h-h!” 

She broke off gripping my arm tighter 
still, pressing close against me, to the 
detriment of my sorer shoulder; then 
she made a quaint little sound, a sort of 
whispered scream. 

I started violently, too; for there was 
a ghostly rustling in the lower hall, just 
by our knees, and something dim and 
white and shapeless seemed to whip past 
us and disappear. I say seemed; for it 
was too dark to be sure, and I stretched 
out my hand toward it and felt nothing. 
It might have been pure fancy, a breath 
of air through the hall, a mouse scurry- 
ing along the wall. 

“There, Dotty!” I whispered. “It 
wasn’t anything—and, besides, it’s gone. 
See?” 

“T know,” she agreed doubtfully. “TI 
know it wasn’t anything, and Peter al- 
ways says so, too. He watched two 
nights to make sure; only he went to 
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sleep both times. But it scares me just 
the same.” 

By now we had groped our way to 
Aunt Mary’s room. She slept on the 
ground floor, being, as I may have said, 
paralyzed from the waist down. Her 
nurse, Miss Christie, slept in a little 
chamber which opened off of her pa- 
tient’s room. 

We listened, our heads close together, 
pressed against the closed door; pres- 
ently we heard the sound of heavy 
breathing—a ladylike snore. 

“That’s Miss Christie,” whispered 
Dorothy. “It didn’t wake her up. Un- 
cle George, she is the sleepingest thing! 
She makes me mad sometimes, she’s so 
placid.” 

I heard the creak of springs, as some 
one moved in bed, and a weak, sad, pa- 
tient voice called: 

“Is any one there?” 

“It’s me, aunty,” replied Dorothy. 
“We came to see if you were all right. 
Did you hear it?” 

In the room beyond us the bed 
creaked again, as if some one struggled 
to sit up in it. Then Aunt Mary’s 
voice: 

“Miss Christie!” 

No answer. 

A sigh. Then louder, but still pa- 
tiently, sweetly: “Miss Christie! 
Nurse!” 

“Aw-ugh!” <A yawn, a sleepy mur- 
mur, and then, when Aunt Mary had 
called once more: “Yes, Miss Mc- 
Gregor, I’m comin’! Ho-hum!” 

Bare feet plumped to the floor and 
padded out toward us; I could fancy 
the nurse digging her fists into sleep- 
blurred eyes. 

“Wha’s a matter?” 

“Snap on the lights, please; now help 
me to sit up. Hand me that shawl. 
Open the door,- please; Dorothy’s out 
there.” 

A line of light showed at our feet, 
along the threshold. We heard a bustle 
within, and presently the door opened. 
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I hesitated a moment, half blinded by 
the sudden light. Yet I saw the re- 
treating figure of the nurse, dumpy and 
shapeless in a bath robe, her head an 
aureole of tousled blond hair. She van- 
ished into her own alcove room, and I 
heard her drop upon the bed, with one 
more yawn, followed, without appreci- 
able pause, by gentle snores. 

Dorothy turned to me. The blue of 
her negligee matched her sea-blue eyes, 
and her soft black hair was a cloud 
about her dimpled face, still deli- 
cately flushed with sleep. Light and 
company had quite restored her cour- 
age; she laughed at me merrily. 

“Come along in, Uncle George! 
You look lovely. No? Well, just a 
minute, then.” 

She turned to her aunt. The old lady 
was propped high with pillows, a beau- 
tiful old Paisley shawl wrapped about 
her thin shoulders. Her snow-white 
hair was dressed exactly as for a ball. 
She was a wonderful old lady, always 
precise and well groomed, in spite of 
her invalidism. Her black eyes were 
bright, but her thin, patrician face bore 
a look of patient sadness. She stretched 
out a slender hand. 

“There, child! What is it?” 

“Why—why, aunty, you 
Didn’t you hear it?” 

Aunt Mary sighed. “Yes, Dorothy, 
dear, but these are things best not 
spoken about.” 

“Did it wake you up?” 

“No, child. I haven’t been asleep. 
Shift that pillow, please; the pain is 
worse to-night.” She sighed again, with 
sad, upturned eyes. “It seems as if 
I had enough to bear, without that. 
But it’s all for the best, no doubt. I 
must be patient!” She had the sweet, 
resigned expression of some aged saint. 
“I was just getting quieted down, too. 
There, child, run back to bed. So sorry 
you were disturbed, Mr. Uhlman,” she 
told me over her niece’s shoulder. 
“This child is fanciful—nervous.” 


know! 


“Did I disturb you, too, Aunt 
Mary?” Dorothy’s voice was remorse- 
ful. “But I thought you'd be fright- 
ened, dear.” 

Aunt Mary made a little deprecatory 
gesture. “Why? I’m not afraid of 
spirits, my child; I'll be with them soon 


enough. Go now, but call Miss Chris- 
tie first. I want her to change my pil- 
lows.” 


She closed her eyes, sighed wearily, 
then spoke again to me, where I stood 
in the dark hall. 

“You mustn’t mind what you heard, 
Mr. Uhlman. It’s nothing—merely a 


materialization. Trivial spirits can’t 
harm us.” 
We were dismissed. As Dorothy 


closed the door very gently, I heard 
Aunt Mary say: “Raise me a little 
more, Miss Christie. And another pil- 
low, please. My head’s very bad again. 
This has upset me.” She sighed plain- 
tively, Both tone and words were of 
an angelic resignation; I could not un- 
derstand Dorothy’s manner. 

For, now that we were alone in the 
dark hall, she gritted her little, even 
teeth together. “Darn!” I heard her 
mutter. 

“What is it, child?” 

“Oh, nothing! Aunt Mary’s on an- 
other rampage. Wish I’d left her alone, 
but you never know how to take her.” 

“My dear!” I reproved. “You 
oughtn’t to speak of your aunt so. She 
has a hard time, poor lady!” 

Dorothy laughed shortly. “So do I! 
Oh, I know you think I’m horrid, but 
you just stick around and see for your- 
self.” 

I sighed. The young are intolerant 
of invalidism. “But ‘about the other 
thing, Dorothy—the scream we heard, 
and all that? What did you mean by 
‘poltergeist saied 

The girl shook her head. “Come 
away, Uncle George. She'll hear us. 
Never mind that now. Oh”—as I per- 
sisted—“that’s what Aunt Mary calls 
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‘manifestations,’ screams at _ night, 
broken dishes, things missing from the 
pantry, and all that. She wrote to 
some learned society about it, and they 
said it was a poltergeist, a little, mali- 
cious ghost that plays tricks like that. 
They wanted to send somebody here 
to investigate. Come, we’ve got to get 
out of here; Aunt Mary has ears like 
a lynx. In the morning she'll tell how 
our talking kept her awake all night 
long. Come on, Uncle George, do! 
Never mind the ghost. I hear enough 
about that; Aunt Mary talks it to me 
for hours on end, when she’s in the 
right humor. She’s a great spiritualist, 
you know.” 

In silence she bustled me back to 
my room. One would have thought that 
she was actually afraid of that sweet, 
patient old saint, her Aunt Mary. 


CHAPTER II. 
BOBW HITE. 


| WENT back to bed, but not to sleep. 

The moon had set, and the pitch 
dark of the old house intensified all 
my foolish fancies. Over and over I 
went through the round of morbid 
thought: my nephew’s marriage, the 
bleak, friendless future that awaited 
me; this dismal old barracks, pervaded 
by the sinister odor of honeysuckle; 
the faint, mysterious creakings and stir- 
rings of its ancient walls. I caught 
myself listening, breathless, for a repe- 
tition of that awful screech; I vowed 
that nothing should induce me to spend 
another night in the haunted place. I 
paid Dorothy and her aunt the meed of 
a tremendous admiration because they 
accepted this “Poltergeist” so calmly. 

Sleep stood far off from me, while 
the night dragged inexorably on, and 
the deep-toned grandfather clock on the 
landing tolled out hour after hour. At 
last I felt the first subtle changes of 
coming dawn. 

From somewhere a fugitive breeze, 
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the merest vagrant breath of air, stirred 
in the solemn pines, so that they whis- 
pered. The leaves of the honeysuckle 
vines at my window moved, and the 
heavy scent of their flowers poured in 
more strongly. The air seemed cleaner, 
cooler. One could not say that it was 
lighter, but the darkness grew more 
bearable. And then, little by little, the 
east faded, turned gray, lavender, pink; 
then it began to flush with the first, 
faint, exquisite tints that precede sun- 
rise. 

I sighed deep and turned over. My 
weary, strained limbs relaxed. Now 
that the night was gone, and daylight 
began to be a promise almost fulfilled, 
ghosts troubled me no longer, nor did 
sad thoughts have power to haunt me. 
“Joy cometh in the morning,” the psalm- 
ist said. To me came peace at least, and 
I settled to rest. 

My lids were heavy with that deli- 
cious languor which welcomes sleep 
after a long, trowbled night; an insist- 
ent whistling, right under my window, 
roused me. 

I sat up, muttering angrily. Some 
milkman, no doubt, or some furnace 
boy, wooing the cook. There it was 
again; a fine hour for love-making! 
Would she never wake up? Confound 
all cooks and their swains! 

Then my delightful drowse fled away, 
leaving me wide awake, my last hope 
of slumber gone. I knew that this was 
no amorous milkman, whose racket 
might be hushed by well-directed abuse. 

“Bobwhste! Bobwhite!” 

I held an aching head between my 
hands. That insistent two-toned whis- 
tle, repeated again and again, in mad- 
dening iteration, came from no man, 
but a bird—the “bobwhite,” the quail 
of North Carolina, which some mis- 
guided idiots would have protected as 
a songbird! 

But now it was full light, and, I sup- 
pose, something after five o’clock. 
With a dispirited sigh I arose and began 
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to dress slowly. I had made more of a 
sacrifice than I realized when I offered, 
in my innocence, to spend the night at 
Fort House. 

{ shaved and dressed leisurely, to the 
accompaniment of bobwhite’s continual 
clamor; at last I descended the wide 
stairs silently, lest I wake others. I 
heard no stir from Dorothy’s room; 
she, no doubt, was well used to the 
song of quail. As I may have said, 
‘ort House stood apart and alone in 
its grove of pines, and wild quail might 
well nest in the tangle of scrub oaks 
behind it. They sang under her win- 
dow every morning, I suppose, so that 
Dorothy heard them no longer. But I 
rejoiced privately that the house I 
shared with my nephew, Lewis Parker, 
stood close to its neighbors and far off 
from wild birds and—I hoped—wilder 
ghosts. 

But, as I reached the ground floor 
and tiptoed past Aunt Mary’s door, | 
had proof that bobwhite had disturbed 
others beside myself. For all her long 
stay in this house, Miss McGregor was 
not yet used to the outcry of quail, it 
appeared. 

“Miss Christie!’ I heard. “Miss 
Christie! Dear me, has she gone to 
sleep again? Miss Christie!” 

A sleepy murmur from the inner 
room. 

“Miss Christie! Get dressed, please, 
and go out. See if you can’t drive that 
wretched bird away; I can’t stand it 
any longer!” 

I smiled to myself, for the sweet, 
resigned voice had turned sharp, almost 
Plainly there were limits even 


And from 


irritable. 
to Aunt Mary’s patience. 


without the whistle of that miserable 
quail continued monotonously: “Bob- 
white!” Three seconds, then: “Bob- 
a ee 

Then I went on into the living room, 


elected a book and settled myself to 
It might have been 
voices at the 


wait for breakfast. 
an hour before | 


heard 


rear of the house; they came closer, 
sounded from the dining room, just 
behind me. I listened frankly, welcom- 
ing any signs of human companionship 
after my long vigil; for nothing is so 
lonely as a deserted sitting room in 
the early morning, when all but your- 
self are still in their rooms. 

“Yassum, Miss Dor’thy, thassall, 
ma'am. Them two gold-banded chiny 
cups done gone bust, an’ th’ sweet- 
potato pie all et up.” 

“Oh, dear!” That was Dorothy’s 
voice. “I don’t mind the pie so much, 
but | do wish the ghost wouldn’t break 
my best dishes, Rosina.”’ 

The “Poltergeist” retained an appetite 
for material dainties, it seemed! For 
some reason that touch rendered it less 
formidable to my fancy; besides, it was 
now bright sunlight, and who fears 
ghosts in the daytime? I felt very 
courageous. 

But the cook was speaking again, in 
a rich, throaty drawl. ‘“Yassum, Miss 
Dor’thy. Them ghosteses ain’t got no 
apershashun, is they? But, ma’am, I 
done got my satisfy of ghosteses, Miss 
Dor’thy. I’se standed ’em too long. 
Cain’t leave you-all ontwel th’ weddin’, 
a-course; but when you-all gits safe 
married, Fort House is th’ place I’se 
a-gwine t’ be anywheres else in No’th 
Ca’lina but! Yassum, Miss Dor’thy! 
You heahs me!” 

Dorothy sighed. “We’ll all be leav- 
ing then, I hope, Rosina. It is a spooky 
old place, I know, but Aunt Mary likes 
it here.” 

Rosina departed kitchenward, mut- 
tering something unintelligible which | 
fancied was less than complimentary to 
Miss McGregor; and Dorothy pushed 
aside the portiére and saw me. 

“Why, good morning, Uncle George! 
You're up early.” 
rather stiffly, for this 


I rose night 
had done my rheumatism no good, and 


bowed. 
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“Good morning, Dorothy! 
sleep well?” 

“Not very.” However she looked 
fresh as a rose, and her blue eyes shone. 
Her thick black hair was coiled simply 
about a shapely head; she wore some 
sort of filmy silk robe of a pale blue 
color, and ravishingly pretty she looked 
in it, too. 

“The Poltergeist upset my night,” she 
went on. “I got up early to see what 
damage he’d done this time. You'll ex- 
cuse me for coming out so informally?” 
She looked down at her negligee with 
a bright blush. “I’m going to skip 
right back upstairs and dress now—hon- 
est I am.” 

“You look very sweet, my dear.” I 
am old enough to say such things quite 
impersonally, “But tell me first about 
the ghost.” 

She blushed again. “Why—why, Un- 
cle George, it seems so silly !” 

“Silly!” I repeated. “There was 
nothing silly about that scream in the 
night; it brought the goose flesh out all 
over me.” 

“Well,” she admitted. “But you see 
I’ve heard it so often, and it’s never 
done any harm.” 

“Often? You never mentioned it be- 
fore.” 

Her color heightened further at my 
tone lof reproach. She came closer 
and perched on the arm of my chair, 
smoothing my old bald head gently. 

“No, I never spoke of it. Even Lewis 
doesn’t know—except he’s heard Peter 
joking about it sometimes. Maybe I'll 
tell him after we’re married; but I 
couldn’t bear to have him laugh at me. 
It’s bad enough to have your brother 
always making fun, without your— 
your fiancé, too. But the ghost—well, 
it’s come a dozen times or more. The 
first time was—let me see! It was 
about a year ago. I know it was after 


mother died, and Aunt Mary came here 
to live, because I remember how indig- 


nant she was. Just pooh-poohed and 
said it was all my imagination. But 
afterward she heard it, too; and then 
she began to read and study about spir- 
its, until now she’s a confirmed spir- 
itualist—uses the ouija board and ev- 


erything. But she never wants the 
Poltergeist talked about ouside the fam- 
ily. 


“What does it do? Why, little, mean 
tricks. It gets into the cupboards and 
steals things and breaks dishes; and it 
bangs the furniture about, and some- 
times it screams like it did last night. 
Peter sat up to watch several times, 
but he never saw anything, though one 
night it pulled the chair out from un- 
der him. Peter claims he just went to 
sleep and fell over, but I know better. 
It was the Poltergeist! Aunt Mary 
claims you never can see them—they’re 
invisible. She says they never do any 
real harm, only these little tricks, like 
breaking dishes and all that. But it is 
kind of unsettling, Uncle George. I'll 
be glad when Lewis and I are married, 
and we can leave this old house for 
good. Only think, Uncle George, three 
days more!” 

Then she jumped up witha cry. “My 
goodness, Lewis is coming over to 
breakfast, and here it is seven o’clock 
and after, and me not even dressed! 
I must run. Bother the Poltergeist! 
Aunt Mary’ll tell you all about it, if 
you can once get her started. She loves 
to talk about ghosts. I’ve often won- 
dered how she refrained from telling 
Lewis. And say”—she darted back to 
my side and whispered—‘“say, Uncle 
George, be awful nice to her this morn- 
ing; jolly her up a little, will you? 
She will be in a terrible temper, I’m 
afraid.” 

She dropped a swift kiss upon my 
bald spot and ran out. 

I settled back to wait for breakfast, 
rather impatiently, I must admit, for 
the night had tired me, and I craved 
hot coffee. But in twenty minutes 
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Dorothy was back, demure and immacu- 
late in a little blue-and-white gingham. 

“Come along,” she urged. “Let’s go 
in and get started. We won’t wait for 
Lewis; he’ll be along directly. I want 
everything fixed and ready before Aunt 
Mary comes out.” 

So she led the way into the dining 
room, and I followed gratefully. I sat 
down, and Dorothy began to hurry Ro- 
sina. 

“Quick, Rosina,” she — directed. 
“Bring in the coffeepot and those muf- 
fins. And yet a fresh pat of butter ; this 
looks mussy. Hurry, now! I hear 
aunty.” 

The fat, motherly black cook gave 
one apprehensive glance at the door- 
way, smoothed her crisp apron and fled. 
I wondered briefly that her household 
should be in such patent fear of that 
sweet, heroic old lady, Miss Mary Mc- 
Gregor. 

Then I, too, heard the creak of her 
wheel chair, and presently Aunt Mary 
appeared in the door, riding in the in- 
valid’s chair in which she spent all her 
waking hours. Miss Christie propelled 
it, looking fresh and wholesome enough, 
in her clean white uniform, but yawn- 
ing still. She was a sleepy sort of girl, 
a very sleepy sort! 

Aunt Mary greeted us with her sad, 
patient smile, a smile to bring tears to 
your eyes, it was so obviously a strug- 
gle against despair. My heart went out 
to her for her pathetic bravery, poor, 
frail old lady! Her high-bred face be- 
neath the crown of snow-white hair 
was pale and worn; she sighed deeply. 

“Good morning, all,” she quavered, 
her eyes bright with unshed tears; then 
she bit her lip and smiled again deter- 
minedly. 

“Good morning, aunty. Why, you’re 
looking quite bright, aren’t you? Wheel 
her right up here, Miss Christie; every- 
thing’s all ready. Here, aunty, here’s 
your orange juice, all iced. Drink it 
right down, there’s a dear. Rosina! 
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A nice, hot cup of coffee for Aunty 
Mary—quick! I got up early, Aunt 
Mary, on purpose to make muffins for 
you; don’t they look nice and appetiz- 
ing? I’ll butter one and just pop it into 
your mouth, shall I? I’m sure you’re 


hungry this morning; you look so 
rested. You must have had a very good 


night.” 

Breathlessly, with a sort of desper- 
ate gayety, Dorothy talked against time. 
Her aunt lfstened impatiently, still wear- 
ing that pathetic smile; with parted lips 
she evidently waited only an opportunity 
to interrupt. And now she found it. 

“A good night!’ She sighed deeply, 
tragically. “My dear! As though my 
nights were ever restful. I’m used to 
wakeful nights, and you know I’m not 
one ‘to complain of the afflictions the 
Lord has seen fit to visit upon me. I 
try to bear them patiently and to keep 
sweet. But last night was terrible! It 
was so sweet of you, my dear, to come 
to my door in the night. Dorothy is 
always so thoughtful of her poor old 
aunt, Mr. Uhlman. I hadn’t heard a 
sound; I was just beginning to doze 
off, and I thought to myself, ‘I do be- 
lieve I’m going to rest an hour or two,’ 
when Dorothy knocked at the door. It 
was very kindly; Dorothy is inclined to 
be timid about the manifestations, Mr. 
Uhlman—the Poltergeist, you know. 
She hasn’t studied spifitism as deeply 
as I have, of course. She naturally 
thinks I am timid, too; and so, being the 
most unselfish of children, she comes 
to me at once. Bless her! I hope you 
had no trouble getting about, Mr. Uhl- 
man; those stairs creak so, I’m always 
afraid some one may stumble. I heard 
you going back to your room. I’d been 
feeling so rested, but, after you two had 
gone, I had such a terrible palpitation, 
and my neck knotted very badly. You 
know, Mr. Uhlman, I have so much 
trouble with the back of my neck. I 
can’t think what brought it on. I was 


resting so nicely before you two came 
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in, but afterward I had such a hard 
time!” 

She paused to heave a vast sigh and 
absorb an equally vast bite of buttered 
muffin. “But I mustn’t complain. I’m 
only thankful that the Lord sends me 
strength to bear my troubles patiently. 
I did get settled a trifle about daybreak, 
and then the birds began. Those quail, 
you know, bobwhites! I suppose it’s 
my condition and perfectly absurd, so, 
of course, I never complain about it; 
but those birds set my nerves on edge 
so I can feel it all down my spine and 
into my limbs. You’ve no idea. I bore 
it as long as I could, but finally I was 
simply compelled to call Miss Christie.” 
She paused to cough. “I’m rather 
hoarse, I’m afraid. Miss Christie 
sleeps so soundly, the poor dear!” Here 
she gave her nurse an affectionate smile. 
“I’m a dreadful trouble to you, am I 
not? Eventually I managed to wake 
her, and she threw a stick out of the 
window to drive the birds away. By 
that time my back was paining me so 
I couldn’t possibly rest.” 

Aunt Mary stopped, beamed upon us 
with that plaintive, angelic look and de- 
voted herself to her muffins and coffee. 
Having succeeded so admirably in put- 
ting us all three in the wrong, appor- 
tioning justly to each his share in her 
discomforts of the night, all in the 
sweetest, most kindly fashion in the 
world, she appeared to feel rather bet- 
ter. We others looked at our plates. 
I, for one, felt my ears burn, and my 
appetite seemed to have left me. I be- 
gan to realize that it is not always easy 
to live with the most sweetly patient 
of invalids. And yet Dorothy’s atti- 
tude seemed rather callous. Poor Aunt 
Mary! She had a great deal to bear, 





after all! I reproached myself for hav- 
ing added, however unwittingly, to her 
discomforts. 

Upon the little hush came the sound 
of the doorbell, and Dorothy flew to 
answer it, her face brightening beauti- 
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fully. Presently she returned, clinging 
to the arm of my nephew, Doctor C. 
Lewis Parker. Tall and spare he tow- 
ered above her, and his black eyes 
looked down adoringly into her blue 
ones. 

“Good morning, Aunt Mary!” He 
bowed over her frail hand with a 
stately courtesy that was not unbecom- 
ing. “Hello, Uncle George. Good 
morning, Miss Christie. Sorry to be 
late, honey. I had to make a call. Did 
you save me some coffee? Oh, good 
morning, Rosina! You didn’t forget 
me, did you?” 

The fat cook beamed at him, rolling 
admiring eyes. Servants are always 
fond of my nephew. “Nossuh, Mist’ 
Lewis—doctah, Ah means. Ah done 
fetched yuh a special cup, made strong, 
suh.” 

The doctor sat down and unfolded 
his napkin. “Well, honey, what were 
you talking about?” 

Dorothy smiled demurely, with a sly 
glance at me. “Why, about ghosts, 
Lewis—about our ancestral spook.” 

Lewis stared and stroked his little 
black mustache. His face was square, 
and his high cheek bones gave it a sol- 
emn look, almost Indian. “About 
ghosts? Nonsense! There’s no such 
thing as a ghost!” If my nephew had 
a fault, it was that he was a shade too 
serious, a bit too literal-minded. He was 
not overendowed with humor. 

His pronouncement provoked a frank 
laugh from Dorothy. I think she thor- 
oughly enjoyed his solemnity. But Miss 
McGregor bridled. 

“Indeed! Young man ” Then 
she broke off quite suddenly and re- 
sumed her normal sweetness of temper. 
One might have fancied that she did 
not care to discuss spirits with Lewis. 
“My niece is jesting,” she went on, with 
a pale, patient smile. “I’m afraid I 
wearied her. It is too easy to bore 
the young and healthy, when one is an 
old, worthless invalid. I’m sorry, my 

















dear. I know I must be a great trial, 
but I’m thankful that I can drop into 
the background gracefully. I bear my 
trials as best I can. You all know I 
never complain. I realize that I can’t 
expect much attention from happy, 
carefree young folks, and I don’t look 
for it. I know an invalid is always a 
burden, so I try not to make things too 
hard for poor Dorothy; she’s so self- 
sacrificing! Ah, if I were only able, 
how I would love to turn in and help 
get ready for the wedding! But all I 
can do is sit back and wish you well, 
children, and say nothing when my few 
wants are forgotten. I know I can’t 
expect attention with a wedding only 
three days off, and I don’t expect it. 
I just love the happy stir and bustle of 
preparation; I seem to grow young 
again, because I share Dorothy’s pleas- 
ure so keenly. Perhaps it’s that which 
has made me so restless of late. I’ve 
suffered much more than usual this 
-week; no doubt it has been the excite- 
ment. But I wouldn’t have it changed 
for worlds; I enjoy it so! What are 
a few more sleepless nights, a few more 
pains, to me? I have had so many—so 
many!” She sighed deeply, with that 
sweet, suffering smile of one too ethe- 
real for this rough world. “You must 
bear with me, children. A few days, 
and you’ll be gone, happy in each other, 
leaving me to my solitude and suffering. 
Ah, it’s better so! I shall be happy, 
knowing that I am no longer a damper 
on your joys.” 

Aunt Mary wiped away a tear and 
looked more seraphic than ever. Doro- 
thy and Lewis, unreasonably enough, 
appeared *rather downcast. 

The girl looked whimsically at 
Lewis; I fancy she squeezed his hand 
under the table. Then she dropped her 


napkin and, under cover of retrieving 
it, whispered swiftly to me: 
“Don’t mind aunty—in bad temper!” 
So she seemed to be. 
taken aback by the revelation. 


I was rather 
I won- 
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dered how often Miss McGregor was 
in this mood, and my sympathy for her 
niece increased momently. If the old 
lady had been humanly irritable it 
wouldn’t have been so bad; but this 
pious, sweet-toned flood of indirect com- 
plaint was hard to bear. One felt hope- 
lessly in the wrong; one felt that Aunt 
Mary was forbearing and magnanimous 
in spite of her pains; and one rebelled 
thereat. 

“I’m sorry you’re having a bad time,” 
said Lewis apologetically. “Is there 
anything I could do, Aunt Mary?” 

She sighed, “I think I could stand ev- 


' erything else if it weren’t for the quail. 


Doctor Parker’”—she never could be in- 
duced to call my nephew “Lewis’— 
“Doctor Parker, those birds drive me 
almost mad! You know, I sleep very 
poorly; about dawn I used to be able 
to settle down for a little nap. But 
it’s just then that the quail begin: ‘Bob- 
white! bobwhite!—until.I could just 
scream with the knots in my neck. I 
don’t know what’s going to become of 
me; I can’t stand it much longer. You 
know I’m not one to complain; I try to 
bear my burdens patiently, but I’ve 
reached the end of my strength. Doro- 
thy and Peter don’t realize how I’ve 
been tried, because I never. talk about 
it; Peter just laughs, when he could 
have taken his gun and driven them 
away. But, if those quail keep whis- 
tling under my window much longer, 
I shall go mad!” 

She finished in a rush of words, as 
her face contorted queerly, and her 
eyes reddened and filled with tears. 

“Oh, aunty!” cried Dorothy remorse- 
fully. 

My nephew rose and came round the 
table to pat the old dady’s hand com- 
fortingly. “Never mind, Aunt Mary; 
I’ll see to it for you. Peter won’t be 
back till to-morrow night, but I’m sure 
he wouldn’t mind my borrowing his 
shotgun, I'll get up at daybreak in the 
morning and come over here and shoot 
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those quail for you. There can’t be 
more than three or four, I don’t think; 
they’ve nested into the scrub oaks out 
back, most likely. I'll see to it, Aunt 
Mary, don’t you fret any more!” 

Miss McGregor seemed a little com- 
forted. “I’m a troublesome old wom- 
an,” she sighed, “but you don’t realize 
what I suffer!” Then she rewarded 
Lewis with her sweet, patient smile, al- 
beit a bit weak and watery. 


CHAPTER III. 
A BAD SPELL. 


HE nurse wheeled Aunt Mary back 
to her room to rest, and we others 
rose. Our breakfast had been pretty 
effectually spoiled; none of us, except 
Aunt Mary, had managed to eat much. 
The old lady, however, had put away an 
excellent meal in spite of her suffer- 
ings. 

“Poor old. dear!” sighed Lewis. 
“Honey, I’m afraid we’ve been selfish 
in our happiness; we haven't thought 
enough of Aunt Mary. After all she’s 
a great sufferer.” 

I started; that was so exactly Miss 
McGregor’s opinion. Dorothy looked 
at her lover almost suspiciously, but 
he was perfectly serious. As I have 
said, my nephew was very serious- 
minded. 

The girl sighed in relief and flashed 
an impudent glance at me. “Yes, poor 
aunty,” she said. “She’s a great suf- 
ferer, and she never complains.” 

“That’s what makes it so pitiful,” de- 
clared Lewis soberly. “But come out 
doors a minute, honey; let’s look over 
things and see if we can’t locate those 
quail.” 

Knowing very wasn’t 


well that I 


wanted, I watched through the window, 
as the two young folks walked, hand in 
hand, down the path, which led through 
the pines at the east of the old house, 
into the thick scrub-oak jungle behind 
it. Although in the heart of a sizable 


village, it was a solitary spot. The 
grounds of Fort House took in an en- 
tire block; and in its center one might 
well have fancied himself in the heart 
of the wilderness. 

Thinking themselves out of sight, no 
doubt, the two lovers stood very close. 
Dorothy’s head rested against my 
nephew’s shoulder; her face was up- 
turned to his. I sighed and turned 
away. Iam a lonely old man. 

Then I heard Rosina’s voice behind 
me. “Mist’ Uhlman, is Mist’ Lewis 
done gone? They’s a telegrum comed, 
an’ the boy done fotch it oveh, seein’ 
they wa’n’t nobody home to his place.” 

I took the yellow envelope. “All 
right, Rosina. He's out back with Miss 
Dorothy. There they come, now!” I 
stepped through the open French doors 
to meet them. 

Lewis took the telegram, with that 
hint of flurry which touches every one 
at sight of the yellow envelope. 

“What? h, yes! It’s from old 
Floyd Somers. He was my classmate 
at medical school, you know; he’s on 
the staff of some hospital for the insane 
up North. See what he says.” He read 
the message over and scowled and 
smiled rather doubtfully, then scowled 
again. ‘“‘‘Since condolences. Glad to 
act as chief mourner. Arrive Mon- 
day.’” 

Dorothy flushed and bit her lip. “I 
don’t care, I think that’s a great way 
to promise he’ll be your best man. No 
wonder he’s in a lunatic asylum.” 

My nephew laughed rather uneasily. 
“Oh, that’s just Somers’ way. He’s a 
queer old chap, but I’m sure you'll like 
him, honey.” 

“I’m not, then! ‘Condolences!’ The 
very idea!” Then she chuckled. “After 
all, it is kind of a funny telegram. 
Maybe he won’t be so sure you need 
condolences”—very demurely—“after 
he’s seen me!” 

“You little minx!” Lewis kissed her 
soundly. “But really, honey, Floyd 
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Somers is a fine old chap. He may 
seem queer at first, but, when you get to 
know him, he’s one of the very best.” 

“Huh!” Dorothy made a little face. 
“Run along now, boy, and get to work. 
You’re going to have a very expensive 
wife presently, and you can’t afford to 
neglect your practice.” 

As we came down the front steps, 
Doctor Gaskell’s big twin-six coupé 
backed silently out of the garage behind 
his house, just opposite, and started 
down street. I caught a glimpse of the 
doctor’s face, incongruously young be- 
neath his crown of snow-white hair; 
he smiled and raised an arm in greet- 
ing. 

I lifted my hat. To my mind Gaskell 
was a fine chap. Some _ twenty-five 
years older than Lewis he had been lo- 
cated in Pinelands for more than twenty 
years, and the cream of the practice was 
naturally his. But he had been very 
gracious to my nephew and had sent 
him more than one case. 

Lewis, however, was less grateful. 
Now he scowled blackly. “Darn his 
patronizing ways!” 

“My boy, he’s been awfully good to 
you.” 

“Huh? Oh, yes—very good! He’s 
sent me a few dead beats because he 
was tired of treating them for noth- 
ing; and he’s turned over half a dozen 
night calls because he hates to get out 
of bed. And he goes round saying: 
‘Parker? Oh, yes, Doctor Parker. Yes, 
hum, hum! Fine young chap, that; 
bright, too. Of course he hasn’t had 
much experience yet.’ And it does me 
more harm than if hé@’d slam me out- 
right.” 

[ was silenced. So we went on home, 
only a short block, and the boy got out 

fliyvver to begin his own 
rounds, which were short enough. As I 
have said, Lewis had been only a year 
in Pinelands. He was making a living 
—and no more. Fortunately I had 


his modest 


some money. 


But he was not destined to make his 
calls yet. For, just as he climbed into 
the little car, while I stood on the steps 
to watch him off, Rosina came panting 
fatly around the corner. 

“Oh, Mist’ Lewis!’ she wheezed. 
“Mist’ Doctah! Come a-runnin’! Miss 
Dor’thy’s Aunt Ma’y, she’s done been 
took dretful bad.” Rosina’s eyes rolled 
fearsomely. ‘“She’s a-hollerin’ an’ 
a-takin’ on terrible. Yassuh! Whyn’t 
you-all answer the phone? Miss Dor’- 
thy she wants you t’ come a-runnin’, 
Yassuh!” 

“Oh, the poor old lady! I'll be there 
directly. Come along, Uncle George; 
you can help, maybe. Quick!” 

Lewis urged me into the little car 
and, scarce waiting for me to close its 
door, started at top speed for Fort 
House. In thirty seconds the flivver 
was sliding to a stop, and my nephew 
leaped out, leaving me to turn off the 
engine and follow. 

I entered to find Aunt Mary in her 
wheel chair in the big living room. 
Dorothy, white-faced, stood at one side, 
wringing her hands; the nurse, Miss 
Christie, was behind the chair, bathing 
the old lady’s forehead. As I came 
in the nurse yawned widely. She did 
not seem one to distress herself un- 
duly. 

Lewis leaned over the chair, count- 
ing Miss McGregor’s pulse. The old 
lady was very pale; her eyelids flut- 
tered, her head drooped, as if she were 
half fainting; she talked in a weak, 
trembling voice. 

“No, I can’t go to bed. I can’t lie 
down; I couldn’t breathe, my heart 
pounds so. I—I think I’m going to 
faint. I have such queer feelings all 
down my left arm, and my limbs are 


just numb, way up to the hips. Am 
I having a stroke, doctor? I’m afraid 
so. Oh, my heart! There’s a great 


ball in my throat, and the back of my 
neck knots so terribly! Miss Christie! 
Not there? Please, rub my neck very 
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gently. Ah-h-h! I’m a great sufferer 
—a great sufferer! Don’t trouble about 
me, Dorothy—run off and do your shop- 
ping. I know you've lots to do, getting 
ready to be married. Ah, well! I shan’t 
be here long to be a trouble to you!” 

She groaned aloud; her face began 
to twitch alarmingly; her eyes rolled 
up until only the whites were visible. 
“T—I’m f-fainting !” 

My nephew put his stethoscope to her 
chest, felt her pulse once more, then 
stepped back, irresolute. 

“Lewis! Lewis!’ exclaimed Dorothy. 
“Aren’t you going to do anything for 
poor auntie? Quick!” 

The boy frowned deeper. He opened 
his bag and produced a bottle. “A 
spoon, please, with a cup and some hot 
water.” 

When they were brought he poured 
out some potion that diffused a strong 
scent of ammonia and ether. Aunt 
Mary swallowed it with faint gurglings, 
and her eyelids drooped once more. 

Lewis scowled and rubbed his chin. 
“I don’t understand it,” he said. “Her 
heart’s all right—strong and regular. 
But she’s in dreadful pain; one can see 
that. I—I’d like to have somebody else 
see her. Well, we must get her into 
bed first.” 

As she was wheeled back into her 
own room, where she was shut in with 
nurse and physician, Dorothy and I 
looked at each other in some doubt. 

“It’s no wonder if Lewis is puzzled,” 
declared the girl loyally. “Aunt Mary’s 
is a very unusual case; I don’t know 
how many doctors have disagreed about 
it. She’s often told me so herself.” The 
girl paused, looked guiltily about and 
then came very close. “You know, Un- 
cle George,” she whispered, her fra- 
grant breath on my cheek, “sometimes 
I wonder if auntie is really as bad off as 
she thinks. Oh, she’s paralyzed, of 





course, and it’s an awful thing to be 
tied to a chair like she is, not able to 
stand or walk or do anything for her- 
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self. But, I know it’s just horrid of 
me, I do wonder if she suffers as much 
as she makes out sometimes? I know 
I stayed with her one night, when Miss 
Christie was away, and she slept every 
minute! And next morning she swore 
up and down she’d newer closed her 
eyes, and she was real mad at me for 
saying she had.” 

“Your. aunt has a hard time, my 
dear,” I told her. “And——” 

Lewis emerged from the sick room, 
still frowning. “She doesn’t seem a bit 
better. I wish ” He was staring 
out of the window at Doctor Gaskell’s 
big car, just stopping in front of his 
house. “I believe—— Darn it, I hate 
to ask any favors of Gaskell, but he’s 
older than I am, and he is mighty clever. 
I believe I'll ask him to come over and 
see Aunt Mary. Something’s got to be 
done for her right away; she’s in dread- 
ful pain, one can see.” 

Without more words he ran out, call- 
ing aloud. 

I felt a surge of pride. It must have 
been hard for Lewis to admit any un- 
certainty before his best-beloved, and 
doubly hard to ask aid of Gaskell, whom 
he disliked so heartily. Yet the boy 
was big enough to submerge his pride 
for the sake of his patient’s well-being. 

“He’s a good boy, Dorothy,” I whis- 
pered, and she nodded, squeezing my 
hand. 

Then Lewis returned, escorting Doc- 
tor Gaskell. I had to admit that the 
latter’s very manner inspired confidence. 
His deep-set eyes were bright and 
steady, and his smile was disarmingly 
cordial. He smoothed back his thick, 
snow-white hair. 

“Well, Miss Dorothy! In trouble? 
We'll go right in, doctor. Have to do 
something for the old lady right away; 
can’t have her sick now, with a wedding 
coming on.” His smile broadened, and 
a dimple showed at the corner of his 
mouth. 

Bowing, he turned away, and pres- 
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ently we heard his deep voice in the 
bedroom. “What? Sitting up? Fine! 
Hum, hum. Just wheel her back out, 
nurse. Better light in the big room.” 

Miss McGregor reappeared in her 
chair. ‘She wouldn’t get into bed, doc- 
tor,” explained Miss Christie. “Said it 
would kill her to be moved.” 

“Huh, hum. Not quite that bad,” 
rumbled Doctor Gaskell, chuckling. 

Aunt Mary opened one eye to shoot 
a curiously vindictive glance at him, 
then she groaned aloud and let her head 
drop limply forward again. 

“Hum, hum, hum,” remarked Doctor 
Gaskell, unmoved. “Let’s look at you 
now.” 

With swift, practiced hands he made 
a brief examination; taking the old 
lady’s pulse, listening to her heart, tap- 
ping her knees and doing all the mys- 
teriously impressive things that doctors 
do. 

Presently he straightened up. “She’s 
all right,” he declared brusquely. “Not 
a thing the matter with her; a bit tired, 
that’s all. Go to bed, madam, and get 
a nap, and you'll feel better.” 

Miss McGregor’s head jerked up; she 
opened her eyes wide and fixed the 
physician with a baleful glare. I caught 
my breath in wonder that an old lady 
sO patient and sweet-tempered could be 
capable of such viciousness. 

But it was over in a breath, and Aunt 
Mary’s features had resumed their ac- 
customed expression of suffering sweet- 
ness. 

“No doubt you're right, doctor. I— 
I do feel better.” So gentle and kindly 
was her smile that I wondered if my 
eyes had not deceived me just now. 
“The worst is over, I hope. I’m ina 
great deal of pain, but I can bear it!” 

She looked so white, so fragile; her 
weary face, her colorless, quivering lips, 
told such a tale of suffering bravely 
borne that my heart swelled with anger 
at the callousness of this doctor. 

Lewis shared my feelings, I think, 

2F—ps 


for he drew Gaskell to one side and 
seemed to remonstrate with him in low, 
angry whispers. The older man 
shrugged and smiled. 

“It’s all right, my boy,” he answered 
aloud. “I admire your soft heart, but 
this is plain hysteria. What? Para- 
lyzed? Oh, yes, she’s paralyzed, but 
she’s not suffering. When you’ve seen 
as many women as I have with ‘knots 
in the back of their necks,’ you'll real- 
ize that the best thing to do is treat 
‘em rough. Sympathy only makes ’em 
worse; and it’s the poor folks that have 
to live with ’em who really need your 
sympathy. Hum,hum! You go to bed, 
madam, and behave yourself. And, if 
you stop taking out your bad temper on 
your family, with ‘bad spells’ like this, 
you'll feel better—and so will they.” 

It was brutal—even if it had been 
true it would have been brutal—but it 
seemed efficacious. Aunt Mary straight- 
ened, with more color in her thin face 
than I had ever seen there. Her voice 
was full and strong, not sweet and gen- 
tle now, but sharp enough. 

“You get out!” she said. “Dorothy, 
pay him and send him away. You— 
you're no doctor! I’ve always said you 
didn’t know your business, insulting 
poor, helpless women like me!” 

My nephew interposed. He was per- 
fectly white, and he trembled visibly. 

“Let me, Aunt Mary! Doctor Gas- 
kell, you are a cad, sir! A cad and an 
ignoramus! You're a disgrace to our 
profession. I—I”’—he mouthed inar- 
ticulately, almost beside himself with 
rage—‘I—we'll dispense with your 
services, sir. I may be young and in- 
experienced, but I’m not heartless. | 
Get out, sir!” 

I caught the boy’s arm. “Softly, 
Lewis, softly! Don’t forget yourself. 
You’d better go, Doctor Gaskell. I— 
I’m sorry. I apologize, sir. My 
nephew is excited.” 

“Hum,” said Doctor Gaskell quite 
“Hum, hum! Yes, well—good 
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calmly, 
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day!” He bowed to Aunt Mary, to 
Dorothy, to Lewis, and me, with the 
most exact courtesy and went out. 

“The beast!’ exclaimed Lewis. 

“Stop that!’ I said to him severely. 
“He may have been wrong; he was too 
abrupt, no doubt. But he gave his hon- 
est opinion ; and that’s what you wanted, 
wasn’t it? And he showed much more 
courtesy than you did, my boy.” 





CHAPTER IV. 
A FEUD. 

MY ‘nephew calmed down presently 

and apologized to the ladies for 
his outburst. It had been a distressing 
scene; but, whether it was Doctor 
Gaskell’s rude pronouncement, or ex- 
citement, which caused her to forget her 
troubles, or just coincidence, Aunt Mary 
seemed much better for it. She replied 
rather shortly to our questions, saying 
that she was more comfortable “for 
the moment,” that she didn’t want any- 
thing, and that she’d lie down a while 
to recuperate. 

Miss Christie wheeled her back again 
into her bedroom, apparently quite her 
usual sweetly, patient self. But I was 
convinced, none the less, that she would 
not lightly forgive Doctor Gaskell. 

Poor Dorothy looked dreadfully flus- 
tered. As my nephew left us to give 
the nurse some last directions, she drew 
me out into the dining room. 

“T—JI don’t know what to think, Un- 
cle George,” she declared. “I know 
Doctor Gaskell was awfully harsh, and 
everything like that; and of course 
Lewis is an awful good doctor, and 
I’m sure he knows what he’s talking 
about, but—but, Uncle George, I do 
believe there was some truth in what 
Doctor Gaskell said. I do, I do! So 
there! You haven’t lived with Aunt 
Mary a whole year like I have. I do 
believe she makes out her pains are lots 
worse than they are—sometimes; I do 


how 





believe she likes to have folks say 
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patient she is, and how she suffers. 
If she’s cross with me, or anything up- 
sets her, I do believe she has one of 
these bad spells, when other folks would 
just be cross and cranky. I just do! 
But you won’t tell, will your You won't 
breathe it to a soul that I said that, will 
you, Uncle George? Because, maybe, 
it’s just my meanness, and, besides, 
Lewis wouldn’t like it.” 

So I promised. Then Lewis ap- 
peared, and I went out with him, my 
own mind considerably unsettled by 
doubts. On the whole I was inclined 
to agree with Dorothy that Aunt Mary, 
despite her repeated claims that she 
never complained, managed to make the 
very most of her troubles. My nephew 
was still incensed; he snorted wrath- 
fully at intervals. I thought it best to 
keep my suspicions to myself. 

“T’ll take you down to the post office, 
unk,” he said. “The mail must be in 
by now, and I’ve got to stop at the 
drug store, anyhow.” 

We went to the latter place first, 
and the pharmacist, Walter Olsen, 
hailed my nephew with joy. 

“Howdy, doc! Glad you came in. 
Come on back here.” 

He stooped over the high prescrip- 
tion counter at the back of the store, 
his inch-wide blond eyebrows working 
up and down, as they did when he was 
puzzled. He was conning over a slip 
of paper, and this he handed to my 
nephew. 

“See if you can make that out, doc? 
Gaskell’s worse than usual lately; can’t 
read his writing at all. And he’s gone 
off somewhere, and Satterfield may be 
in any minute after this.” 

Lewis took the prescription and stud- 
ied it for a moment. “Tincture, aco- 
nite, one drachm,” he read. “Bellonia 
—-no, belladonna, a scruple.” Then he 
paused, staring over the paper-at the 
druggist. “Satterfield, did you say? 
Ralph Satterfield? Why, the Satter- 
fields are my patients! What in thun- 
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der does Gaskell mean, stealing my 
cases” 

He threw the prescription down an- 
grily, his hot temper all aflame. My 
nephew had a healthy opinion of his 
own dignity. “I won’t waste my time 
on it!” he flared. “Let Gaskell trans- 
late his own scrawls. What a dirty 
trick, stealing my patients! I never did 
think much of Gaskell, but I supposed 
he had some idea of ethics. Wonder if 
he ever heard of professional eti- 
quette ?” 

“Now, now, doc,” soothed Olsen. 
He was a mild, pacific chap. “Don’t 
let it upset you. There must be some 
mistake. Doctor Gaskell wouldn’t do 
that, I’m sure.” Stealing another man’s 
patients is one of the high crimes of 
medicine. “‘You better just ask him 
about it; likely Satterfield told him 
you'd stopped coming.” 

“Nonsense!” replied Lewis. “I was 
out there yesterday; I was on my way 
there this morning. It’s the boy, isn’t 
it, Johnny?’ He picked up the pre- 
scription once more. “John Satterfield! 
That’s my case; I’m treating that boy. 
Gaskell just butted in on me without a 
word. Confound him, he’s always play- 
ing me some dirty trick!” 

His voice was high; one or two loaf- 
ers in the front of the store heard him 
and came back to peer over the high 
screen. Olsen looked troubled. 

“Wish I'd let Ralph wait till I could 
locate Gaskell,” Olsen said to me help- 
lessly. “I hate to start trouble like 
this.” He craned his neck to peer over 
the screen, as the front door opened. 
“Here’s Satterfield coming now!” he 
announced in vast relief. “You talk to 
him, doc; see if he don’t explain this 
thing. You can talk right back here.” 

He beckoned the newcomer and led 
us to a small storeroom behind the shop. 
“You-all can talk quiet in there.” He 
cast a worried look at the loungers, who 
stared and whispered in front of the 


counter. 
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I drew my nephew into the room, al- 
most by force. “You cool off, boy,” 
I ordered, “or else let me talk to him. 
You’re making a show of yourself; this 
thing’ll be all over town before night.” 

Thus adjured, Lewis took a fresh 
grip on himself and turned more quietly 
to Satterfield. The latter was a tall, 
gaunt, slab-sided individual in overalls 
and a battered slouch hat. 

“Look here, Satterfield,” he began, 
“T thought I was taking care of 
Johnny?” 

The other rasped a stubbly chin and 
pulled at his drooping mustache, in ob- 
vious embarrassment. 

“We-ell, doc, y’ see——” He paused, 
shuffled his feet and took a fresh start. 
“W’y, th’ woman got kinda panicky yes- 
tiddy after you was there. Says th’ 
boy was worse, sez she, an’ you was too 
young, she sez, an’ we gotta have Doc 
Gaskell, ’at she knowed, she sez, an’ 
took care o’ her w’en th’ kids was 
borned, sez she.” 

“Huh. And he came running, didn’t 
he? Glad enough to steal one of my 
patients from me.” 

“W’y, no, doc,” Satterfield answered. 
“Couldn’t hardly git ’im out there. 
Says we’d got another doctor, and we'd 
ought to have him. Wouldn’t come 
until finely I got Bill Sears to’ drap you 
a post card, sayin’ we didn’t want yuh 
t? come no longer. Ain’t yuh got it 
yit?” 

Lewis glared, open-mouthed, taken 
aback by this revelation. But I think 
his anger against Gaskell only burned 
the brighter for the knowledge that he 
had done the older man an injustice. 

“He’s a dirty hound, anyway,” he re- 
torted. “And as for you, Satterfield, 
you must think a lot of yourself, beg- 
ging help from the man who put you 
in jail last month.” 

The other reddened, scowling sul- 
lenly. “That’s between him an’ me,” 
he said. 

Gaskell was one of the town com- 
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missioners, and he had been acting 
mayor for two months, during the ab- 
sence of Frank Hayes. And, when 
Satterfield had been brought before him, 
charged with bootlegging, Gaskell had 
given the countryman thirty days on the 
roads. 

“That's between him an’ me,” said 
Satterfield. “Cain’t nobody send me to 
th’ jail house ’ithout payin’ f’r it. I'll 
settle with Doc Gaskell yit—you see! 
But that ain’t got nothin’ t’ do with this 
here; we-all quit doctorin’ with you 
an’ sent f’r Doc Gaskell, see? Yuh got 
anythin’ t’ say about that, huh?” 

He glared belligerently at Lewis. I 
fancy that his own conscience was some- 
thing less than easy, which naturally 
made him irrtable. 

“No, no!” I told him. “It’s all right; 
the doctor is perfectly satisfied. Come 
along, Lewis!” 

My aged nerves had stood all they 
could this morning. I hurried my 
nephew out of the place before he could 
start a new quarrel. At last I got. the 
boy off on his rounds, in a tolerably 
calm frame of mind, and I walked 
slowly back to the house. 

My heart was heavy. Unless he 
learned to curb his hot temper Lewis 
could not hope to do well here. In 
any open break the sympathy of the 
townspeople would naturally go to Doc- 
tor Gaskell, the older and better-known 
man. Lewis would suffer, whatever the 
merits of the case. It worried me 
deeply. 

As I turned onto our street, I no- 
ticed a team of mules standing before 
Doctor Gaskell’s house, and a deep, an- 
gry roar drew my eyes to his front 





porch. 

A huge old man, bearded to the waist, 
stood on the doctor’s porch, a wide- 
brimmed felt hat thrust far back on his 
massive head. He was shouting at a 
thoroughly frightened negro maid. 

“Out, huh? Gone away, huh? He 
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better be gone away! Where’s he at, 
huh?” 

“G-gone to th’ h-hospital, suh,” an- 
swered the girl in a quavering voice. 
“He’s done gone, suh; ain’t gwine be 
back ontwel evenin’.” 

“Huh?” <A terrifying snort shook 
the air. “You tell ’em this word f’om 
me, f’om Lafe Rutledge, gyurl: Tell 
‘im he’s got till sunup t’ settle, an’, that’s 
all. I'll be down to th’ Pinelands Ho- 
tel all evenin’. Ontel sunup, you hear 
me?” 

“Yassuh! Oh, yassuh. I shore will 
tell th’ doctah!” 

The giant snorted once more, tugged 
at his flowing beard and turned away. 
His heavy cowhide boots stamped down 
the steps; then he clambered into his 
wagon, gathered the lines and lashed his 
mules to a run. 

Well, Doctor Gaskell’s troubles were 
his own. I was more concerned with 
my nephew’s, and I feared that his 
hot temper would provide plenty for 
him. 


CH#PTER V. 
A TRAGEDY. 


HE rest of that day passed unevent- 
fully enough. When he returned 
from his rounds Lewis seemed quite 
himself again, and that afternoon he 
went off to Raleigh cheerfully enough, 
to hurry the tailor with his wedding 
clothes. 

The wedding was to be on Wednes- 
day, at noon; but Dorothy had planned 
a rehearsal for Monday, when her 
Brother Peter would be back, and Lew- 
is’ best man, Doctor Somers, would 
be here. And Tuesday would be a very 
busy day, what with receiving and car- 
ing for the many out-of-town guests. 


Saturday was the boy’s last chance to 
get his new clothes. 

Peter McGregor would not return 
until Sunday afternoon, so it was ar- 
ranged that I should stay at Fort House 


another night. I did not look forward 














to it with any great joy; but I hoped 
that the Poltergeist would allow me a 
few hours’ rest, though I could hardly 
look for a like forbearance from bob- 
white. 

The evening went off tolerably well. 
Aunt Mary was quite cheerful, and she 
had surprisingly little to say about her 
throat and her “limbs” and the knots 
in the back of her neck. I dozed com- 
fortably in a big sleepy-hollow chair, 
half listening to Dorothy’s chatter over 
some intimate bit of finery. And the 
nurse, Miss Christie, slept quite 
frankly on a couch in the corner. She 
was never at a loss how to spend her 
time. 

At last Dorothy threw her embroid- 
ery frame at me. “Go to bed, Uncle 
George! You haven’t heard one thing 
I’ve been saying for an hour. You 
poor thing! You're all tired out.” 

I rubbed my eyes. “Indeed I have; 
I was very much interested. But, per- 
haps, I’d better go to bed now. First, 
though, I must get out Peter’s shotgun 
and set it beside the back door, where 
Lewis can get it in the morning. He’s 
going after those quail, you know, and 
he made me promise to set out the gun. 
He won’t be back till midnight.” 

“It’s up in Peter’s room. Come 
along, I’ll show you. But you'll have to 
load it and all that, Uncle George. I 
don’t know a thing about guns.” 

Aunt Mary sniffed. “It used to be 
the pride of the McGregors of Mary- 
land that the ladies of the family were 
all thorough sportswomen. Many have 
been the days I spent riding to hounds, 
when I was your age, Dorothy; on many 
a morning I turned out early with my 
gun for duck shooting, or to go out 
with the dogs after quail. I never asked 
any help to care for my guns, either. 
But that’s long, long ago, and here I am, 
a poor, crippled old woman, tied to a 
chair, these fourteen years. Ah, well! 


Young folks aren’t what they were in 
my day!” 
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Her lips trembled; her eyes suffused 
with tears. Fearing another outbreak 
like the one of the morning I cast about 
me for some new topic. Just then two 
powerful lights flashed briefly through 
the windows and vanished again. I 
glanced out; Doctor Gaskell’s big car 
had just swept round the corner toward 
his garage. 

“The doctor’s back,” said I casually. 
“Wonder if he’s seen Lafe Rutledge.” 

“Who?” 

I jumped at the sudden, sharp ques- 
tion and wheeled. Miss Christie, whom 
I had supposed asleep, as usual, had 
leaped up from her couch and stood 
facing me, half crouched. For once her 
eyes were wide open; her round, dim- 
pled face was pale and drawn; her 
hands, clasped at her breast, trembled. 

“Who did you say?” 

“Why,” I answered, wondering, “a 
man called Rutledge. He was asking 
for Doctor Gaskell this morning, as I 
came past. The doctor was out, but 
he left a message. I heard it; nobody 
within half a mile could have helped 
hearing it. Said his name was Lafe 
Rutledge, and he’d give the doctor until 
sunup to settle—whatever that means.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the nurse, and the 
vivid horror in her face made her sud- 
denly beautiful. I had never noticed 
her looks before; she was so sleepily 
indifferent; but now fear transfigured 
her. 

“Oh, Lafe Rutledge! Are you sure? 
A great, big old man, with a long 
beard ?” 

“And a voice like the bull of Bashan 
—and enormous boots! Yes, that’s the 
gentleman.” 

Without another word Miss Christie 


ran to the door, bareheaded as she 
was, and tore it open. 
“Miss Christie! Nurse!’ It was 


Aunt Mary’s voice, sharp, domineering, 
and angry. “What do you mean by 
this? Come back here at once! Take 
me to my room!” 
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The girl never glanced back. “Ina 
minute,” she answered. “I can’t stop 
now. I'll come back directly.” The 
door slammed after her. 

We three stared at each other. 


“Well!” cried Dorothy. “What do you 
suppose waked her up?” 

Aunt Mary bridled. “Ungrateful 
minx! What does she mean by it, leav- 
ing me this way? I’m tired, and I want 
her to rub my limbs at once!” 

“She’ll be right back, I’m sure,” said 
Dorothy. “Something upset her; she 
must be afraid of this man Rutledge for 
some reason. The poor girl looked 
scared to death.” 

“She should consider me,” insisted 
Miss McGregor inexorably. “I have 
enough to bear, without my nurse rush- 
ing off and cutting up like this. This 
settles it! She shall go, as soon as I 
can find some one to take her place! 
I never liked her; I might have known 
that any one whom that wretch Gaskell 
recommended would be untrustworthy.” 

“Oh,” said I, wondering, ‘Doctor 
Gaskell sent her here?” 

Dorothy nodded. “Miss O’Brien had 
to leave, and we got this nurse through 
Doctor Gaskell. She comes from the 
western part of the State, up in the 
mountains somewhere, near the Tennes- 
see border.” 

The front door opened, and Miss 
Christie reappeared, rather out of 
breath, but sleepily calm as ever. 

“You have upset me seriously,” de- 
clared Aunt Mary severely. “My limbs 
tingle, and the knots are coming in my 
neck. Take me to my room at once. 
What do you mean by dashing off this 
way?” 

Her voice was harsh, almost abusive. 
I sighed a little, to think how intimacy 
was shattering my faith in Aunt Mary’s 
saintliness. It was a myth, I began to 
suspect. Behind the old lady’s angelic 
front lurked a temper quite the re- 
verse of angelic. 

“I’m sorry, Miss 


McGregor,” an- 
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swered the nurse meekly. “I had to 
go; it was a matter of life and death, 
almost.” 

Aunt Mary sniffed. “Life and death, 
indeed! How about my life and death? 
But that’s of no importance, I suppose; 
I’m only a poor, helpless old woman 
that everybody’ll be glad to get rid of.” 
Then yielding, I suppose, to the curios- 
ity which touched us all, she asked: 
“What did you run off for, anyway?” 

“T can’t tell you.” The girl’s sleepy 
face set determinedly. 

“Mf!” exclaimed Aunt Mary. “I 
don’t like mysteries. I'll give you until 
morning; then you can explain—or 
leave!” 

“Very well, Miss McGregor. 
I take you to your room now?” 

She pushed the wheeled chair out, 
and Dorothy, still wide-eyed, beckoned 
to me. “Come along, Uncle George. 
Let’s get the shotgun. What do you 
suppose ailed Miss Christie?” 

I shrugged. “She’s from the moun- 
tains. They still have feuds out there, 
you know, along the North Carolina 
border. Perhaps this fellow Rutledge 
comes from her home, and she’s afraid 
he’ll do some mischief down here. 
Maybe she’ll explain herself in the 
morning, unless Aunt Mary is too 
cranky.” 

Dorothy shivered a little. “I don’t 
like mysteries, either,” she confessed. 
“And there’s trouble coming, Uncle 
George; I can feel it. Oh, dear! I'wish 
we were out of Fort House for good! 
Everything’s going wrong. That hor- 
rid ghost, or whatever it is, scared me 
about sick; and then Lewis had to go 
and quarrel with Doctor Gaskell, and 
now Miss Christie begins to act so 
queer, and—and everything. Oh, dear! 
T wish all these things could have hap- 
pened to some other body. Here’s Pe- 
ter’s gtin, Uncle George, in this closet.” 

I took it out, a plain, well-used, dou- 
ble-barreled shotgun. Then I broke it 
to make sure it was unloaded. 


Shall 














The Pinelands Tragedy 


“There’s a box of shells on the shelf, 
I think. Come on, let’s leave it out and 
go to bed. I’m tired, too.” 

She led the way down the back stairs. 
After making sure that both barrels 
were unloaded I set the gun against 
the angle of the wall on the back porch, 
just inside the screen door. 

“There! I told Lewis I’d put it there. 
I'll just leave the cartridges beside it, 
with the cleaning rod and rags, so he 
can put the gun in shape when he’s 
through with it. I hope he gets those 
miserable quail; they kept me awake, 
too.” 

“Poor Uncle George! He’s having 
a hard time, taking care of the Mc- 
Gregor family, isn’t he?” She stood 
on tiptoe to kiss the end of my nose, 
then she ran in. “I’m going to bed, 
too,” she called back. 

But as I labored up the front stairs 
—slowly enough, for my joints were 
very stiff—she came out of Miss Mc- 
Gregor’s room to call after me. 

“Uncle George! Auntie’s nervous 
about that gun. Come in and tell her 
where you left it.” 

I turned back. 
Miss McGregor, 
door.” 

“Ts it loaded?” querulously she asked. 

“No, ma’am. I set the box of shells 
beside it, ready.” 

“Like as not we'll all be murdered 
in our beds, but I’d run that chance 
even to get rid of those quail. Good 
night !” 

“Good night!” I resumed my inter- 
rupted climb. 

If the Poltergeist paid us a visit that 
night I did not know it. I could 
scarcely keep my eyes open long enough 
to undress. J was tired out, and the 


“On the back porch, 
inside the screen 


bed felt grateful enough. I slept sound 
and dreamlessly, which is rather unusual 
for me, until about half past three. 
Then I half woke, to hear the matutinal 
song—screech, rather—-of those pestif- 
€erous quail. 


I grinned sleepily, won- 





dering if Aunt Mary had been awak- 
ened, too; wondering how soon Lewis 
would be along, and whether he would 
bag them. : 

Then I dropped off again, to dream 
that Lewis was stalking a covey of sit- 
ting quail in my bedroom. ‘They 
perched on the footboard; I struggled 
hopelessly, as one does in dreams, to 
cry out, to warn him that I was in his 
line of fire. I could not make a sound. 
Presently he raised his gun, and I saw 
that it was a cannon, a field piece, with 
a muzzle as big around as my head. He 
pulled trigger—the thing went off with 
a most horrible racket and blew the 
whole house apart. I seemed to be sail- 
ing straight up into the air, with Lafe 
Rutledge beside me, his great white 
beard fluttering. “There'll be no wed- 
ding now,” I told him. Then Aunt 
Mary McGregor came along, wearing 
roller skates, and explained that she 
could get around better that way than 
in the wheel chair, and so she had given 
the latter to Dorothy. And Rosina ap- 
peared, eyes rolling as if on swivels, and 
said: “Come a-runnin’! Lafe’s eloped 
with Miss Dor’thy !” 

Just then I woke up, laughing aloud 
at the absurdity of it all. It was broad 
daylight; my watch said five o’clock. 
The quail still whistled persistently. I 
got up and went to the window, won- 
dering if Lewis had come yet; this 
would be a fine time to flush those 
birds. I was almost tempted, in spite 
of my rheumatic joints, to slip down 
myself. 

The early sun struck through the tall 
pines and showed a moving figure 
among them. Lewis was prompt evi- 
dently. He stepped out from the little 
grove into the scrub-oak tangle behind 
it, gun at the ready. Then he seemed to 
stumble. 

The shotgun came halfway to his 
shoulder, as if for a snapshot, steadied, 
its barrel pointing straight ahead—and 
flamed! The heavy roar of black pow- 
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der reached my ears on the heels of the tremendous man, whose apparent fe- 
flash. i a rather timorous heart 


“Good boy!” I cried aloud. “Get 








Lewis took one step forward, then e grove and beside 
staggered back, dropping his gun; both ‘ 
hands went to his face. It was too far “What you up tor’ he demanded, and 
to see what had happened; too far even his leonine roar seemed louder than the 
to shout a query from the open win- recent shot. 
dow. I turned away, my heart throb- Then he leaped back, both hai 
bing, to hunt for my clothes. thrown up; presently he came forward 
na stentorian shout brought me again and picked up my nepl phew fall 
d by a premonition gun. They talked together; Wakefield 





of evil. Surely the boy could not have was accusing, Lewis patent protest- 








shot himself! The muzzle of the gun ing; both were much agitated. At las 

had pointed well away from him. they turned and came slowly back to- 
“Hey, there!” the same mina- ward the house 

tory voice, now closer. “What you-all I could bear it no longer. I leaned 

up to? Lay off o’ that there shootin’ far out of a window. “Say!” I 

in th’ eet shouted, at the pitch of my lungs. 
A huge figure threaded its way “Hello, dow: heel What’s wrong?” 

uel the pines, following the path Wakefield looked up. ‘Murder’ 


that led from one street to the other, wrong!’ he called excitedly. “This fel- 


Cilled 





a favorite short cut for pedestrians. It  ler’s done shot Doc Gaskell. I 
vas our constable, Rufe Wakefield, a daid! 
To be continued in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 








PAYS FOR FALSE ACCUSATION 


THE Italian government recently awarded a postal clerk twenty thousand dollars 
because the man had been discharged from the service twenty years ago for 
a theft he did not commit. 

It was learned that the stigma upon this man was unjust, when a clerk, in 
examining the contents of a safe recently found a bundle of papers, more than 
twenty years old, among which was a postal note for a considerable amount. 

An old man who had been in the service for more than a quarter of a 
century was the only one who could throw any light on the mystery. He recalled 
well a ~ as clerk who had been charged with stealing a postal order had been 
dis >, 

\ “th rough investigation followed, and the wrongfully accused clerk, now 
an elderly resident of Palermo, was vindicated. The twenty thousand dollars 
is the equivalent of the salary he would have received if he had not been discharged. 
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EASY FOR A “THUBWAY THAM” 
Weve traveling on a Brooklyn, New York, elevated train one recent day, 


. Kandel was robbed -by a deft pickpocke Mir. Kan dal | taken 
jewelry valued at ven. thousand five hundred dollars from a vault in a 
abs bank, ind was carrying it to his home in Brooklyn for his wife to w 
that night. He put the jewe with two checks and fifty-three dollars in cash 
in a pocket of his trousers. ° “dip” got all 
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HE manner of Simon Trapp 
was one of nervous expect- 
ancy. He was alone. That 
he considered the issue of the 
night likely to be profitable was evident 
from the exultant grins that now and 
then crossed his countenance and the 
avaricious glitter that shone with ex- 
traordinary brightness in his eyes. 

But there was also doubt. Failure 
was as probable as success. Between 
the rapturous flights in which he 
dreamed of success and profits there 
flitted a troubled frown. 

It was late at night. He waited in 
the living quarters at the rear of his 
pawnshop in Broome Street. He sat 
in a rocking-chair and found it difficult 
to keep his gaze from the stately clock, 
an unredeemed pledge, which ticked off 
the sluggish minutes solemnly. 

At length there came a tapping at his 
window. It was the signal he expected, 
given by some one in the alley with 
carefully measured taps. Simon Trapp 
went in haste to his back door. He 
admitted a man and held the door open 
as though expecting another, until his 
visitor spoke. 

“Shut the door,” the newcomer said 
gruffly. His face emerged from the 
high, upturned collar of a heavy over- 
coat, and Simon Trapp peered anx- 
iously into the man’s eyes. 

The pawnbroker closed the door. 
‘“Where’s Fred?” he asked. 


“Fred won’t be with us to-night,” the 
visitor replied in a surly and singularly 
ominous tone. “He’s been detained.” 

“Arrested?” the old man cried in 
alarm. 

“T expect he is by this time,” the 
other answered. His tones carried a 
singular mixture of anger and pleasure. 

The pawnbroker led the way to his 
living room. Distrust shone in his gaze, 
and this was not lost on the man who 
studied him furtively while he removed 
his overcoat. Luke Faberman had an 
idea—an instinctive feeling—that he 
didn’t stand very high in the esteem of 
Simon Trapp. 

Suddenly the characteristic meekness 
of Simon Trapp vanished, as it always 
did when spirited action was needed. 

“Where is Fred?” he demanded. “It 
ain’t no time to beat around the bush. 1 
should know all about it right away.” 

“But what can you do?” 

“Where is Fred?” 

Luke Faberman studied the old man 
attentively and saw something far dif- 
ferent from the humble pawnbroker. 
He saw courage, and he hadn’t before 
attributed that quality to Simon Trapp. 

“We stirred up a rumble in back of 
that bank,” the cracksman explained 


sullenly. “Fred busted his leg. I 
dragged him into a shed. 
anything else, could I?” 

“You left him in that shed—alone— 
with his leg broke?” 


I couldn’t do 
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“Listen, old man, don’t try to bull- 
doze me,” Faberman cried out with a 
flare of indignation. “It’s every man 
for himself in a case like that. What’s 
the use of two men taking a ride up the 
river instead of one? It’s the same as 
trying to save a drowning man—save 
him if you can, but don’t let him drag 
you down, too.” Faberman liked the 
comparison, It soothed him, and he be- 
gan to feel chat he was the injured party 
in this transaction. His voice took on 
a wounded tone. “I won’t commit sui- 
cide for Fred Burch or you or any one 
else. I'll tell you that right now, Simon 
Trapp. And arrest to me would be 
suicide. It’d mean twenty years, with 
the stuff they got on me. Twenty years 
as a starter, and when that was done 
they’d pick me off at the gate and plas- 
ter me with another label. I got a heart 
in me, but I also got a brain. Why, 
what’re you going to do?” 

Simon Trapp meanwhile was making 
all haste to array himself for the out- 
doors. He stood clad in a faded over- 
coat and heavy shoes, for he could hear 
the howl of wintry blasts outside. Onto 
his hands he pulled mittens and turned 
up his overcoat collar to protect his 
ears. He drew a battered hat well down 
on his head. 

“How near is that shed to the back 
of the bank?” he demanded. 

“About fifty yards. But you're 
crazy, old man! Mean to say you’re 
going to take a chance in that alley?” 

“Did the rumpus come before you 
got in the bank?” 

“Yes, when we crawled up the alley, 
A cop seen us from the street. There 
wasn’t any fight, buteve knew he rum- 
bled—so we couldn’t go through with 
the job. He started after us, but 
changed his mind when he saw how 
dark the alley was. He stepped back 





into the light of the street, and we fig- 
ured he was going for reinforcements, 
We started to run through the alley 
the other way. 


Fred was weak, any- 
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way—sick; he didn’t have any business 
working on a night like this. He 
couldn’t make any time, and I lagged 
along with him, He stumbled and 
went down with a crash. He couldn’t 
get up. I was good and sore. In a 
minute we found he’d cracked his leg. 
What could I do? The shed was 
handy. I felt like running—and I did 
run.” 

“Ts it snowing? 

“No, no snow; but that wind’s got 
teeth in it.” 

“And they didn’t see you drag Fred 
in the shed, eh?” 

“No, but I bet that alley’s been 
searched by this time.” 

“Maybe—and maybe not. Come, 
now,” the old man commanded, “get 
your hat and coat and go on home, I 
should lock up here.” 

So on that dismal night, while a bit- 
ter wind raked the city, Simon Trapp 
achieved the rescue of Fred Burch 
from his hiding place in the rear of an 
East Side bank, which Burch and Luke 
Faberman had planned to loot, work- 
ing under command of the old Broome 
Street organizer in crime. 

He found Burch in a faint. Luke 
Faberman had been none too gentle in 
dragging his comrade into the shed. 
The broken leg was twisted under his 
other leg, and the excruciating pain was 
more than his senses could bear. Si- 
mon Trapp had the help of a taxicab 
driver who often engaged in the un- 
lawful enterprises of the pawnbroker. 
They succeeded in getting the burglar 
out of the alley and to his tenement 
dwelling. His face was white, and 
only by a supreme effort did he stifle 
the groans of intense pain. They de- 
posited him in the midst of his family 
—a meek, perpetually terror-stricken 
wife and two small girls who thought 
their daddy was a night watchman. 

The pawnbroker called a doctor, an- 
other friend on whom he could rely, 


” 
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and left him in charge of the cracks- 
man. 

Simon Trapp went home, muttering 
to himself. 


II. 


Early in the evening, some three 
months later, Simon Trapp sat in his 
living room with Luke Faberman. 

“I thought you was off me, Simon,” 
said Faberman; “that jam Burch and 
me got into—remember ?” 

The pawnbroker grinned. 
another matter,” he said. 

Whereupon Luke Faberman got an 
idea that, whatever Mr. Trapp’s feel- 
ings in the Fred Burch affair, the ava- 
ricious old man was willing to stifle 
them in the face of new profits. Yet 
Faberman wasn’t quite easy in his 
mind, and like all men who feel them- 
selves guilty, he liked to protest his 
innocence and to advance arguments 
which he thought would make him ap- 
pear in a more generous light. 

“I was sorry about Fred,” said he, 
“but what could I do? I’m probably 
the most wanted man at headquarters. 
If I was arrested even for vagrancy, it 
would be good night for me. If they 
ever get me in the line-up, it’s all off. 
‘There’s Luke Faberman,’ some dick’d 
say, and Mr. Faberman would take a 
ride in the ‘big house cart.’ They got 
the stuff on me; all they need is me. 
Guess it’s time I was getting out of 
town.” 

“But it costs money to ride on the 
cars,” the pawnbroker suggested. 

“It ain’t the fare that bothers me; it’s 
stake money. I can buy a ticket, but 
I don’t want to cut loose from New 
York without a pile of money. I been 
here all my life. I don’t know nothing 
about the small towns. I’d be nervous 
in a strange country. If I had a few 
thousand I’d got out West. Well, I 


“This is 


got it to do, and I got to do it quick.” 
“Maybe you'll be interested in some- 
thing I got on hand, eh?” 


Simon.Trapp Pays‘a Doctor’s Bill 
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“TIf'it listens like money.” 

“Don’t I always listen like money ?” 

“That’s what you do, Simon. You’re 
the best framer I know. You always 
got something good; and when I got 
your message to-day I was tickled. 
‘Simon’ll have something to-day,’ I 
says. Now let’s hear it.” 

Mr. Trapp mused, and his seamed 
visage took on that profound depth 
which all who knew him for what he 
was associated with momentous events. 
Undoubtedly his mind was stirred by 
the possibilities of some adroit work in 
crime, for he did not venture to speak 
until he had deliberated fully, and then 
his words were chosen with extraor- 
dinary precaution. 

“Luke,” said he, “this thing is a one- 
man job.” 

Faberman’s face fell. 
working alone.” 

“T know, but it’s got to be that way. 
The profits ain’t big enough to split 
more’n two ways—for you and me— 
understand ?” 

“Uh-huh. Is it a tough job?” 

“Not exactly. It’s a straight piece of 
work—bust in and get the stuff and 
move away fast. There ain’t much to 
it on the inside, but it’s a tricky job get- 
ting inside. That’s the reason you 
should do it nice.” 

The compliment was not lost upon 
the vanity of Luke Faberman, for he 
felt proud of his abilities as a “sash,” 
which, among thieves, is a man who 
specializes in removing barriers. Ordi- 
narily, on big jobs, Faberman worked 
only at the task of opening a way into 
the building. He was a valuable man 
in that respect, much more skillful 
than the average cracksman. On the 
other hand, he was an, indifferent artist 
on the inside, which explains his aver- 
sion to working alone. Team him up 
with an expert cracksman, and the 
pair were hard to beat. 

“T can get in all right,” he rejoined 
confidently, “if anybody can; but how 


“I don’t like 
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about the inside of this place—what- 
ever it is?” 

“Sure, you can get in, and that’s the 
main thing on this job.” The pawn- 
broker paused and resumed: “This is 





a store. It ain’t very far away from 
here. It’s a’brick building, with strong 


doors and windows. They think that’s 
all the protection they need. They got 
locks and bars, and all them things. 
And the bars are tough. They ain’t 
never been disturbed, and maybe that’s 
the reason the owner of that store thinks 
he don’t need a new safe. He’s got 
the same safe he started in business 
with twenty years ago. It’s a big one, 
but it’s old-fashioned. You can handle 
it all right. You won’t need any help 
on the safe. It’s a cinch that a man 
like you shouldn’t need any help on the 
back window. That makes it a one- 
man job—understand ?” 

“How about a lookout?” 

“You don’t need no lookout. You 
got the whole alley to yourself for an 
hour or so at a time. You can see clear 
through to the streets at both ends of 
the alley. You can watch for the po- 
liceman on the beat and get under cover 
till he passes. A man like you knows 
how to work on a window so’s a police- 
man can’t tell it’s being monkeyed with 
unless he looks at it real close, and 
you can fix it after you get inside. 
You'll have the whole place to yourself 
on the inside.” 

“What’s in that safe?” 

“Two thousand, anyway—maybe 
three, maybe five.” 

“That’s a little job.” 

“But it’s so easy! I just got onto 
it the other day. Listen—if it’s one 
thousand, you get it all; if it’s two, 
you get fifteen hundred; if it’s more, 
we split fifty-fifty.” 

“All right; it’s expense money, any- 
way.” 

Besides that, Luke Faberman saw in 
this job a means of “squaring himself” 
with Simon Trapp, who, because of 
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his wide knowledge and detailed sys- 
tem, was about the most profitable or- 
ganizer with whom a thief could tie 
up. The pawnbroker made a specialty 
of acquiring information, and bur- 
glaries which had been previously laid 
out were the simplest and safest for 
the burglars. Too, the friends of Si- 
mon Trapp always felt secure when 
working under his direction. They 
knew what infmite pains he took to pro- 
tect himself and those engaged with 
him. 


Simon Trapp visited the tenement flat 
of Fred Burch that night. 

“Fred,” said he, “I got a job for 
you.” The man who was known 
throughout the underworld as an ex- 
pert cracksman smiled wanly. 

“I’m in fine shape to do a job, ain’t 
I?” he suggested. 

“Fine enough for this job,” the 
pawnbroker assured him. “It ain’t a 
hard job. It’s made to order for a man 
like you.” 

“But I’m sick, and I can just about 
bear my weight on this game leg, and 
that’s all.” A paroxysm of coughing 
seized him and left him white and faint. 

“You don’t have to use your leg,” 
Mr. Trapp urged. “You should set 
down to this job.” 

“What is it?” 

“It’s a store—not very far from 
here. I got a key to the front door. 
You can sneak into the doorway and 
get inside just like you owned the place. 
It’s an old safe, and you don’t need 
no help—not even a lookout. You can 
get inside that safe in twenty minutes. 
It’s just the job for a man in your fix. 
It ain’t so profitable as it might be, but 
it’s money just the same; and money’s 
what you need.” 

“Yes, indeed!” 

“Maybe you won’t get more’n a thou- 
sand, maybe two thousand, maybe 
five, but everything that’s in that safe 
is yourn.” 

















“That’s decent of you, Simon.” 

“You been a good man in your day, 
and you'll be a good man again. I ain’t 
forgot that you been square with me. 
But I ain’t doing nothing to_be thanked 
for. It ain’t my own money that I’m 
giving you.” 

“No, but you’re turning over a job 
to me; you’re going out of your way 
to help me. I won’t forget it. Tell 
me the details, before the wife and 
kids get back from the movies.” 


III. 


The Elite clothing and haberdashery 
store was one of those small concerns 
whose front windows are filled with 
an amazing collection of wearing ap- 
parel labeled with price tags that fall 
shy of a round figure by a penny or 
so. The Elite sold goods at forty- 
eight and ninety-nine cents, at a dol- 
lor forty-eight and a dollar ninety-nine, 
but never at fifty cents or a dollar. If 
forty-eight cents was a few pennies be- 
low a profitable standard, the Elite 
solved the dilemma by’ putting the price 
at ninety-nine cents, which, somehow, 
is more attractive than the round figure 
of half a dollar. Business was good, 
for the prices were low and the buy- 
ers of Simon Trapp’s neighborhood 
were more likely to be attracted by 
figures than by quality. Particularly 
was business good on Saturday and 
Saturday night, and the receipts of that 
day and perhaps a neat sum from Fri- 
day’s receipts reposed overnight in the 
old safe at the Elite. 

it was very late at night, and very 
blustery and cold, when Fred Burch 
gained access to the Elite store. He 
let himself in through the front door, 
using the key provided by Simon Trapp. 
He gave only passing thought to the 
manner in which the pawnbroker had 
obtained that key, for he knew Simon 
Trapp and the extraordinary measures 
of which he was capable. He knew 
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well enough that all sorts of denizens 
of the underworld stood at the beck 
and call of Mr. Trapp, and among them 
were men who could get an impres- 
sion of a lock by stealth and others 
who could fashion a key. Fred Burch 
reflected only on the apparent ease with 
which this job could be pulled off, and 
hopefully made his way to the big safe. 

His task there was not exacting to a 
man of his attainments. It was not a 
difficult job, and there was to be no 
noise. The safe was not to be blown 
or hammered to pieces, and Burch was 
glad of this. The front door was 
locked, and he was inside the store. 
There was nothing to indicate to a 
passing policeman that a robbery was 
in progress. He wouldn't make any 
noise, so the job was about as safe as 
one could imagine. 

The particular specialty of Fred 
Burch lay in cracksmanship, and he re- 
sorted to this when confronted by 
modern safes. In “soft” jobs he was 
not an artist, although he knew the 
rudiments of such things. His hearing 
and his sense of touch had not been 
trained for “soft” jobs, and he would 
have failed dismally on a safe equipped 
with modern locking devices. 

But the Elite safe had no such safe- 
guards. It was plainly constructed, and 
appeared formidable, but Fred Burch 
knew that the safe had been built at 
a time when bulk was regarded as 
strength, and before science took a 
hand in constructing locking devices 
that got their strength from simple at- 
tachments and intricate systems. 

He set to work. 

The few tools which he needed were 
in his pockets. At the outset he lacked 
the confidence of experience, though he 
was aware of the rules he must follow. 
He worked clumsily, or so it would 
seem to a “soft” expert, but in time he 
arrived at the same result that would 
have been achieved by an expert—an 
open safe. 
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Inside he found something like two 
thousand dollars, and he stuffed his 
pockets. He locked the safe by turn- 
ing the knob that controlled the bolts 
and spinning the combination wheel. 
Then he departed, as safely as he had 
come. 


Simon Trapp’s gaze wandered from 
the clock in his living room to the face 
of Luke Faberman. 

“Maybe you better get over there 
now,” the pawnbroker suggested. 

“Wish I had somebody along with 
me,’ Luke Faberman said. “I don’t 
like these one-man jobs.” 

“There won’t be enough money in 
it for three of us,” the old man de- 
clared. “But you'll be safe enough. 
Just watch the alley both ways while 
you’re working at the window. There’s 
plenty of places around there to hide, 
and it’s dark. When you get inside 
there ain’t no danger at all.” 

Luke Faberman departed. 

In a trifle less than two hours he 


returned. 

“Well?” the old man demanded 
eagerly. 

“Don’t get excited,” Faberman re- 


joined sourly. “It was a cinch job, just 
as you said, but you don’t get in on 
the proceeds.” 

“Didn't it run above a thousand?” 

“A thousand! Haw! Listen, Simon, 
you owe me five dollars. That’s what 
that bottle of juice cost me—and I col- 
lected just thirty-six cents off’n that 
safe.” 

“Thirty-six cents!” 

“Exactly. Thirty-six cents. You 
certainly flopped on this job. As a 


rule, you’re good. But this time, well, 


you didn’t know a thing about it. That 
joint don’t leave their money in the 


safe on a Saturday night, not this Sat- 


urday night, anyway.” 


“That’s funny. I don’t understand. 


\ man right in the store is the fellow 
that tipped me. 


I'll get after him.” 


“Let it go,” Faberman counseled. 
“Tt’s a flop. Busted that can open, and 
there was thirty-six cents staring me in 
the face. I was so sore that I took it. 
But I got a little experience out of it. 
I found out that I can ‘puff’ a safe as 
good as the next fellow, and maybe 
that’s worth something. We'll call it 
square on this job, but you got to give 
me something else to do, something 
that’s sure. I got to get out of town, 
and you must remember me. Don’t 
forget that, now.” 

“T won't forget you,” 
promised. 


the old man 


IV. 

Next day, Sunday, Fred Burch vis- 
ited Simon Trapp. There was a curi- 
ous light in the burglar’s eye. 

“I been thinking,” he said, after he 
recovered his breath from the exer- 
tion of walking. “I been thinking. 
That’s the funniest bank roll I ever 
saw, that two thousand dollars I took 
out of that safe. It didn’t look like the 
day’s proceeds of a_ store, Simon. 
There’s too many hundreds and fifties 
in it. The guys that trade at the Elite 
don’t pay for their goods with hundreds 
and fifties.” 

The pawnbroker was trapped. 

“Well,” he confessed, “the 
was planted.” 

“It’s your money, then—it’s a gift?” 


money 


“No, no! It ain’t no gift. It’s your 
pay for a job.” 

“A job?” 

“Sure! It’s your salary—your 


wages; it ain’t no gift. I tell you the 
truth, Fred, it’s your money.” 

“But I didn’t earn it. The 
was planted there for me to take, at 
I want to know who planted it.” 


money 


Simon Trapp grinned. “The mat 
that owns the [lite 
“sive you that as your pay.” 


store,” he said 


Fred Burch stared, more bewilder 


than ever. 
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“It’s this way,” the pawnbroker ex- 
plained. “The owner of the Elite store 
is a friend of mine. He wanted his 
place burglarized. To-morrow you'll 
see it in the papers that he was robbed 
of five thousand dollars. He knows me 
as a friend for many years, and he 
knows that I can furnish a burglar to 
do a little job like that. He’ll collect 
his burglary insurance. He give me 
two thousand dollars to have the job 
done, and I had him leave it in the 
safe, so the burglar could collect it. 
That’s all there is to it. You got into 
the safe, and the money’s yourn. Take 
it and go out West with your family, 
as the doctor told you to.” 


glarized. I went in that place with a 
key, as you know, and didn’t leave a 
mark on the safe. Why didn’t you tell 
me to bust a window?” 

“Don’t worry,” the old man smiled. 
“The place has been burglarized. The 
bars at the back window are un- 
screwed and the safe has been puffed.” 

“Another guy in it, eh?” 


“Sure! He done the work and you 
got the pay for it. It ain’t mo more’n 
right.” 


“Who was it?” 

“Luke Faberman. Why shouldn’t 
he? Ain’t he the fellow that left you 
in that shed with a broken leg? Didn't 
you catch that awful cold there, that 




















Fred Burch meditated. 

“Why didn’t you tell me this be- 
fore?” he inquired. “I’d ’a’ done a 
better job, if I knew that. As it is, 
there ain’t nothing about the place that 
looks like a burglary. He’ll have a hard 
time proving that his store was bur- 


give you—makes you cough just that 
much worse’n before? Ain’t he to 
blame for that? I just figured out that 
little scheme to make him pay your doc- 
tor bill, Fred—that’s all. At the same 
time, I done a favor for my old friend 
that owns the Elite.” 
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HIRED KILLERS DID NOT KILL 


UNMEN who, it is alleged, were hired to murder Salvatore Pecoraro, a 
merchant of Jersey City, did not carry out their contract. According to 
confessions, said to have been made to the Jersey City police, Paul Fortuna 
sought out Salvatore Lajudice, a reputed gang leader, and arranged with the latter 
to have Pecoraro, his business rival, killed. Then Lajudice went to New York, 
where he hired Joseph Stefano, Vincenzo Rizzo, Vito Lapresti, and two others 
to do the killing. 

The New York men went to Pecoraro, frankly told him what they had been 
hired to do, and offered to spare him for five hundred dollars. To this he agreed, 
paying fifty dollars down. They bandaged him, stained the bandages with red 
ink, and put him into bed. When report was made to Fortuna he paid two 
hundred dollars on his bill of one thousand six hundred dollars. He refused to 
pay more; there was a falling out, and the police heard of the plot. 

Fortuna, Lajudice, Stefano, Rizzo, and Lapresti were arrested. 





SS 
"=o! 
SIRENS IN BANKS 


ANADIAN banks are installing sirens in their buildings as a protection against 
holdup men. Numerous electric buttons are being put in. secret places in 


each of the one hundred and ten branches of the Bank of Hamilton. These buttons 
are so situated that any member of the bank’s staff may reach one, and, by pressing 
it, start the siren in an emergency. All the sirens are installed above the street 
level, so bandits will be unable to put them out of order before entering the banks. 
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CHAPTER If. 
NICHOLAS CHILTERN’S IRRITATION. 


TUFF and nonsense!’ said 
Nicholas Chiltern. No one 
else was in the room, so 


quite evidently he addressed 


4 


himself. 

It was half past two o'clock in the 
morning, and Chiltern had just returned 
from one of Mrs. Castleton’s gay little 
supper parties. He had removed his 
coat and unbuttoned his vest, which 
pinched a little across the waist, and 
now he sat before the log fire in the 
library, smoking one of the imported 
cigars with which he always soothed his 
nerves before retiring. 

“Imagination,” he declared irritably. 
“Tt’s nothing else!” He gave a petu- 
lant emphasis to the words and was 
plainly vexed with himself for permit- 
ting absurd notions to linger in his 
mind, “\Why, it’s—it’s impossible!” he 
added, with a vigorous shrug. 

He bit harder into his cigar. Clouds 
of smoke swirled lazily toward the dec- 
The grandfather clock 
for which Chiltern had 
ler the impres- 
was a genuine Jacobean, 
Outside, the night 
was raw and blustery, with a hint of 
in the air. The crackling log fire 
and the soothing glow from the color- 
fully shaded electric lights afforded a 


orated ceiling. 
in the corner, 
paid a fabulous sum un 
that it 
ticked blithely on 


sion 


snow 


contrast to the disagreeable weather that 


ordinarily would have made Chiltern 
drowsy and eager for bed. 

3ut Chiltern was in no mood for 
sleep. He flung his half-smoked cigar 
into the fire and lighted another. His 
face, which showed both the strength 
and the weakness of a man who takes 
his work and his vices with equal ardor, 
was darkened now and then by a pass- 
ing shadow. His eyes, gleaming frost- 
ily between puffy lids, showed an oc- 
casional flicker of nervousness. From 
time to time his strong and rather 
coarsely molded lips twitched at the cor- 
ners. His features on the whole re- 
flected an aggressive and domineering 
energy, but to-night there was a trace 
of irresoluteness in them, and a gray 
film hovered at intervals over the 
bronzed and rugged contours of his 
face. Judging the man by his present 
appearance, one who did not know 
Nicholas Chiltern might have guessed 
that he was in fear. 

As if a similar suspicion had oc- 
curred to Chiltern himself, he abruptly 


drew up his robust shoulders and 
laughed. 
“Afraid?” he demanded in a chal- 


lenging tone. “Afraid of what?” 

No, he told himself, it was certainly 
not fear that had him feel so 
queer the last two or three days. For 
that matter, he could not remember that 
he had ever been afraid of anything. 
He had seen many exciting scrapes, due 
alike to his ruthless business tactics and 


made 
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his reckless pursuit of pleasure, but he 
had never flinched. People usually 
cringed when Chiltern bawled orders to 
subordinates or outmaneuvered an 
enemy, but he himself had never yet 
experienced the emotion he had _ in- 
spired in so many others. No, he re- 
peated, it was not fear he felt. It was 
rather a feeling of uncertainty, of sus- 
pense, of the electric and oppressive 
tension that hangs in the air just be- 
fore a thunderstorm breaks on a sultry 
night. 

{t was an uncomfortable sensation, 
nevertheless, and it was aggravated by 
the fact that Chiltern could not put his 
finger on the cause of it. It was one of 
those intangible things that are apt to 
inspire dread and apprehension because 
of their sheer elusiveness. He was not 
afraid of anything that his senses could 
grasp and his fingers touch, but this 
was different. It would have been 
ludicrous if his uneasy state of mind 
had permitted him to see the humorous 
side of it. As it was, the cause of his 
disquietude took on all the disturbing 
aspects of a thing that is immaterial 
and spectral. It was only a dim and 
fleeting image of a face glimpsed once 
or twice in a crowd, only a vague and 
tantalizing feeling that some one was 
dogging his footsteps, watching his 
movements, lying in wait ready to strike 
him in an unguarded moment. 

Chiltern assured himself that it was 
preposterous, and yet his shadowy 
glimpse of the man’s face had brought 
him a sense of instant recognition. In 
the next moment the face had disap- 
peared, leaving Chiltern wondering and 
vaguely perturbed. Only an hour ago, 
as he came out of Mrs. Castleton’s 
house, he thought he had caught a flick- 
ering view of the face near an arc light, 
and again the resemblance had struck 
him with unpleasant force. The sensi- 


ble thing would have been to collar the 

fellow and verify his impressions, but 

several other persons had come out of 
3F—ns 


the house at the same time, and Chil- 
tern did not like to appear ridiculous 
in the eyes of friends. Besides, after 
a single but oddly direct glance at 
Chiltern, the fellow seemed to have dis- 
appeared around the corner. 

Now, as he sat smoking before the 
fire, Chiltern’s logic and reason toid him 
he must have.been mistaken. He knew 
how the perceptions are sometimes dis- 
torted by imagination. Likely as not 
the fellow had been only a stranger, and 
the resemblance had existed only in 
Chiltern’s fancy. As for the man’s sus- 
tained glance in his direction, it was 
only natural that a gay and frivolous 
throng like the one Chiltern had been 
with should attract the attention of a 
passer-by at such an hour. Further- 
more—and this was Chiltern’s strongest 
argument—he had every reason for 
supposing that the owner of this par- 
ticular face was several thousand miles 
from New York. 

His reflections had taken a quieting 
turn. Just a few more puffs, and then 
he would go to bed. In order to make 
doubly certain that his imagination had 
deceived him, he would send a telegram 
in the morning. The answer, when it 
came, would definitely dispose of the 
matter and settle his misgivings once 
and for all. In the meantime he would 
close his mind to absurd suspicions and 
needless worry. 

A few minutes longer he smoked, 
then rose from his chair, flung the cigar 
into the fire, stretched his robust figure 
with an air of well-being—and stood 
suddenly tense and erect. 

“Doorbell?” he mumbled to himself 
amazedly. “Three o’clock in the gporn- 
ing! What ig 

For a long moment he stood thus, 
motionless save for the tightening of 
the lines in his face and the gradual 
contraction of his eyelids. Another 
peal went shrilly through the silent 
house. Chiltern stepped to the door of 
and opened it a crack. 
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Somewhere overhead a door closed; 
now some one was coming down the 
stairs. Hawkins, who always seemed 
to sleep with one eye open, was coming 
down to answer the bell. 

Chiltern drew back from the door. 
His face, as he listened to the voices 
coming from the outer hall, reflected a 
brief, inward struggle. With great de- 
liberation he buttoned his vest, put on 
his coat, and when Hawkins appeared 
at the door he was lighting another 
cigar with the engrossed air of one 
whose sole concern is a_ satisfying 
smoke, 

“What is it, Hawkins?” Chiltern’s 
voice, save for a faint trace of irrita- 
tion, was perfectly calm. He was gaz- 
ing abstractedly at the glowing point of 
his cigar. 

“There’s a gentleman, sir, who says 
he must ad 

Hawkins got no further. A figure 
appeared at his back, elbowing him 
aside. Chiltern looked up from his 
cigar and saw the face he had glimpsed 
for a moment as he came out of Mrs. 
Castleton’s residence. 








CHAPTER II. 
THE ENEMY APPEARS. 

AFTER a brief glance at the intruder’s 

face, Chiltern again lowered his 
eyes. As he stood with head bent, os- 
tentatiously ashing his cigar, a par- 
oxysm convulsed his features, but it 
was gone in an instant. 

“You may go, Hawkins,” he said 
levelly. His face had resumed its 
habitual look of hardness and indomi- 
table strength. With a wavering glance 
of helpless bewilderment at his master, 
the servant withdrew and closed the 
door. 


“Care to smoke, Aspinwall?” in- 


quired Chiltern, indicating a humidor 
on the table. 

“Don’t care if I do, Chiltern.” The 
newcomer advanced, and with great care 
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He gazed apprecia- 

“You've taken to 
A pipe or a 
stogy was good enough for you in the 


selected a cigar. 
tively at the label. 
expensive brands, I see. 
old days. Business must have been 
picking up.” 

He spoke in a slow drawl, now and 
then punctuating his remarks with a 
faint chuckle. His tones, soft and in- 
sinuating, were in keeping with his 
puny figure and the haggard look in his 
face. A fixed and rather unpleasant 
smile seemed to accentuate his pasty 
complexion. His overcoat was thread- 
bare and tightly buttoned, indicating an 
insufficiency of wearing apparel be- 
neath. 

Chiltern said nothing, but measured 
his caller with a calculating gaze. 
Their glances met as Aspinwall kindled 
his cigar, and a momentary tension in 
the air testified that an optical duel was 
going on between them. Chiltern’s only 
outward show of feeling was a tighten- 
ing of the jowls and a wary gleam in 
the narrow-lidded eyes. Then Aspin- 
wall laughed and flung away the match; 
it seemed as if a spell had broken. 

“Didn’t expect to see me—eh, Chil- 
tern?” With a queer, shuffling gait he 
walked away from the table and sat 
down. “Thought I was a safe distance 
from New York, didn’t you? You 
don’t seem particularly glad to see me.” 

“An escaped lunatic isn’t the best 
sort of company after three o’clock in 
the morning,” Chiltern pointed out. 

The other gave a short, cackling 
laugh. “Not afraid of me, are you, 
Chiltern? Can’t you see that I’m 
harmless? A strong man like you could 
break me in two with his bare hands. 
Seven years in an insane asylum takes 
all the sap out of a fellow’s muscles. 
Just look me over, Chiltern, and tell me 
if I don’t appear as though I was about 
ready to cash in my chips.” 

“You look a bit fragile,” said Chiltern 
dryly. “How did you manage to 
escape?” 
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It was dead 


He, 
I just bided my time and waited 


“Escape? he! 
easy. 
for my chance. You see, Chiltern, 
seven years of good conduct in that 
boob joint out in Oregon gave ‘me an 
advantage. I was so meek and well 
behaved that nobody expected me to 
make a break for liberty. I had planned 
it all for months, and when the time 
finally came there was nothing to it. I 
just tapped one of the keepers on the 
head, gave another a poke in the ribs 
and Well, here I am, and you don’t 
seem a bit glad to see me. Why 
shouldn’t old partners be friends?” 

Chiltern eyed his caller frowningly. 
“Don’t you realize that all I have to do 
is to step to the telephone and call up 
the police, and you will get a free ride 
across the continent?” 

“That would be an easy way to get 
rid of me, but it’s no way to treat an 
old pal. And I don’t think you will 
do anything of the kind, Chiltern. It 
may not be quite so easy as you think. 
Remember Phil Kramer ?” 

Chiltern nodded. An uneasy flicker 
went in and out of his eyes. 

“Tt thought maybe you’d remember 
him,” Aspinfval? went on. His face was 
turned to the fire, and he was slowly 
rubbing his bony hands, ‘Kramer was 
in cahoots with you. You fixed him 
se he was willing to swear that I thad 
done all sorts of crazy things. It was 
your perjured testimony together with 
Kramer’s that landed me in the lunatic 
asylum. Maybe you fixed one or two 
of the doctors, too; I never got that 
part quite straight. Anyhow, you and 
Kramer lied till you were red in the 
face, and the frame-up went over with 
a bang. I was put away in the hoob 
hatchery, and you, Chiltern, took my 
share of the profits and started to build 
up a fortune. You had to give Kramer 
his rake-off, but you could afford it.” 

Chiltern regarded him contemptu- 
ously. “You don’t expect to prove any 





of that nonsense, do you?” 


Aspinwall seemed not to have heard 
him. He sat with head bent low, con- 
tinually rubbing his hands, and now 
and then he gave a soft little laugh. 

“Tt was a nifty idea, Chiltern, and 
you put it over in first-class shape. I 
guess the devil got into you when you 
saw how our mine was panning out. 
After we bought it, you wanted all the 
profits for yourself, and the only way 
to manage it was to put me out of the 
way. Murder was too crude, so you 
decided on the other thing. Then, after 
a year or two, you sold out and came 
East. You went into the stock market 
and began piling up a fortune. I won- 
der how much you’ve made from the 
few paltry thousands you and I had 
when we started out.” 

Chiltern looked at his watch. “It’s 
half past three,’’ he announced. “Don’t 
like to be inhospitable, but I can’t lis- 
ten to your ravings all night.” 

“Ravings? He! That’s what they 
said when I tried to explain things in 
the asylum. They thought I was plumb 
nutty. But I was telling you about 
Kramer.” 

“Yes, what about Kramer?’ de- 
manded Chiltern quickly. 

“Hah! Sensitive about Kramer, 
aren’t you? Guess you haven't been in 
touch with him for some years now? 
Maybe you thought he was dead. It 
was a risky thing to take Kramer in 
with you on the frame-up, Chiltern. 
The more people are in on a secret like 
that, the more dangerous it is. But you 
couldn’t put the thing over alone, and 
you thought Kramer would pocket his 
rake-off and keep his mouth shut, espe- 
cially since he couldn’t squeal on you 
without incriminating himself, Perjury 
is pretty serious business.” 

“Just what are you driving at?” 

“Tell you in a minute. While I was 
in the asylum, I learned by accident that 
Kramer was living in Chicago. I 
stopped off there and hunted him up. 
He’s done well, but he is getting to be 
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an old man. I started feeling him out, 
and ” Aspinwall looked away from 
the fire and chuckled softly as his eyes 
met Chiltern’s. “You forgot one little 
thing when you engineered that frame- 
up, Chiltern. You didn’t stop to 
realize that some men get shaky in their 
old age. They look back on their pasts, 
and sometimes they get funny ideas 
into their heads about squaring things 
before they step into another world.” 











“You mean Chiltern’s voice 
was low and tense. 
“Oh, don’t worry, Chiltern! Kramer 


isn’t ready to come clean yet. He’s just 
thinking about it. Maybe he’d think 
faster if I gave his mind a little shove, 
but I’m not sure that’s what I want to 
do. I wonder”—and again Aspinwall 
laughed softly—‘“‘what you would do in 
my place.” 


Chiltern gave him a hard, piercing 
stare. “Suppose you come to the 
point ?” 


“What's your hurry? Why not talk 
the thing over quietly? You see, I’m 
not used to making decisions. My life 
went to smithereens when they put me 
in the lunatic asylum. There was a 





girl But I guess we'll leave her 
out of it. I’ve been treated like a luna- 


tic so long that I suppose I’ve acted like 
one. If you stay in a place like that 
long enough you get as loony as the 
rest. Maybe that’s why they wouldn’t 
let me out. Anyhow, my mind spins 
at times so I can’t think. You'd be in 
the same shape if you had been buried 
alive for seven years. Buried alive! 
Ha! Do you get that, Chiltern? And 
the girl——_ But I said I wasn’t go- 
ing to talk about her.” 

Aspinwall rose, flung away his cigar, 
and faced the other man. Chiltern felt 
himself flinch before the look he saw 
Then with a laugh 
Aspinwall turned away. 

“There was only one thing I could 
think about in all those seven years,” he 
s quick, fluttering tones. 


° hi; * ’ 
in nis visitors eyes. 


went on in hi 
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Stumped 
I was 


“Guess what it was, Chiltern. 

you, eh? Well, I'll tell you. 
wondering what would be the best way 
of dealing with you when I got out. 
Several times I woke up in the middle 
of the night dreaming that I had my 
fingers around your throat and heard 
you yell for mercy. That would be one 
way. Another would be to do the thing 
legally. You wouldn't find it so easy 
to hoodwink the courts in these parts 
as you did out there in the backwoods. 
Still another way would be to make you 
pay in cold cash.” 

“Blackmail,” 
coldly. 

“Call it that if you like. The only 
question with me is which of the three 
ways would hurt you most. I’ve been 
thinking it over, but can’t make up my 
mind. Making you pay in cash looks 
too easy. Sending you to prison isn’t 
enough. I guess, Chiltern,” and Aspin- 
wall wheeled around with a_ sudden 
movement, “it will have to be your 
life.” 

His face, with two brightly burning 
spots in each cheek, was close to 
Chiltern’s. In odd contrast with the 
gently purring tones in which he had 
spoken, there was a blaze in his eyes 
that made the other man recoil. The 
puny figure before him seemed to ex- 
pand and gain strength with the swell 
and rise of demoniacal emotions. 
Chiltern forced a laugh. 

“Don’t be a fool, Aspinwall. Even 
if you should succeed in killing me, you 
would only go to the electric chair in 
the end. What satisfaction would there 
be in that ?” 

“You’re mistaken, Chiltern,” Aspin- 
wall spoke with a grim, mocking em- 
phasis, and the silken smile on his lips 
broadened. “They would not send me 
to the chair. That’s where I’ve got you. 
You yourself declared on oath that | 
was insane, and insane people aren't 
electrocuted.” 

Chiltern opened his mouth to speak, 


suggested Chiltern 


t~ 














The other’s argu- 


but no words came. 
ment seemed to have stunned him. 


Aspinwall laughed. “That gave you 
a jolt, didn’t it? Thought it would. 
When you swore I was insane, you 
didn’t realize that some day I might use 
your oath to make a plea of insanity so 
I could kill you with impunity. The 
worst they can do to me is to send me 
back to the lunatic asylum. JI won’t 
mind that, for my life is no good to me, 
anyhow, arid it will give me a lot of 
satisfaction to know that I settled my 
score with you.” 

Chiltern’s habitual resourcefulness 
seemed to have deserted him. He stood 
spellbound before the burning look of 
hate in the other man’s eyes. It inspired 
him with emotions that were strange to 
him. Nicholas Chiltern, the man of 
iron who had dominated subordinates 
and equals alike, stood helpless before a 
weakling. He glanced about him diffi- 
dently, and he caught sight of the tele- 
phone. He took a few quick strides 
forward. 

“Stop!” said Aspinwall quietly. He 
made a swift motion, and the barrel of 
a pistol gleamed in his hand. “Stay 
right where you are, Chiltern.” 

Chiltern stopped. It was ridiculous, 
and anger rose within him at thought 
of his helplessness, but he could do 
nothing but submit. The gleaming 
weapon in Aspinwall’s hand and the 
flaming look in his eyes warned him that 
his usual tactics would be ineffectual in 
this case. He looked dazedly at the lit- 
tle man, and presently he saw a change 
come over Aspinwall’s face. <A crafty 
expression replaced the one of hate. 

“T almost let go that time,” he mum- 
bled, fixing a calculating gaze on Chil- 
tern’s face. “I wonder if a quick 
death wouldn't be too easy for you. 
Guess I'll think it over for a day or two, 


and in the meantime you'll have the 


pleasant sensation of knowing that I’m 
Any 


bullet may come whizzing 


always on your trail. moment a 


your way, or 
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you may get a knife thrust between the 
ribs. That’s a whole lot better. But 
don’t think you can get away from me. 
I’ll stay right on the job. Better go to 
bed now, Chiltern. Pleasant dreams! 
Ha, nal’ 

He backed toward the door, holding 
the pistol at the level of his elbow. 
Chiltern felt an impulse to rush for- 
ward, but he checked it in time. With 
a cackling laugh Aspinwall reached a 
hand behind him and opened the door; 
in a moment he was gone. 

Chiltern, torn between conflicting im- 
pulses, remained where he was until he 
heard the outer door close. 

“Confound that runt!” he muttered. 
“T can still hear that infernal laugh of 
his. He’s been brooding over things 
till he is crazy enough for anything. 
And Kramer——’”’ 


Chiltern cursed under his breath. 
Kramer complicated matters. He must 
get in touch with him at once. But at 


present Aspinwall worried him more. 
There was no telling what the fellow 
might do. The threads of destiny had 
slipped into a dreadful snarl. Chiltern 
himself had placed Aspinwall in a posi- 
tion where he could commit a murder 
without fear of serious punishment. 
And, even if the little man did not con- 
template anything so drastic as that, the 
situation was ticklish. 

“Hang it all!” Chiltern exclaimed. 
“T’'ll find myself in a hopeless mess un- 
less——~”” 

He paused and looked toward the 
ceiling. A slight sound, as if some one 
had stumbled against a chair, came from 
above. Chiltern’s bedroom was directly 
above where he stood, and none of the 
servants had any business there at night. 
He listened, then stepped quickly to the 
table 


from the 


and took an automatic pistol 


drawer. tle examined the 
mechanism, then. his glance slanted up- 
ward again 


burglars?” he mumbled as he stole 
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softly toward the door. “As if I hadn’t 
had enough excitement for one night!” 

He went out to the hall and silently 
crept up the stairs. 





CHAPTER III. 
ENTER THE PICAROON. 


O Martin Dale’s way of thinking 
Mrs. Castleton’s supper party had 
been a bore, a stupid gathering of unin- 
teresting persons who had talked end- 
lessly on tiresome subjects. Dale had 
broken away as soon as he decently 
could, telling himself that his boredom 
was merited punishment for accepting 
invitations to gatherings of that kind. 

Only one thing had relieved the duil 
tone of the Castleton affair. There had 
been a face in the gathering at which 
Dale had sent a speculative glance from 
time to time. It had piqued his curiosity 
on first sight, partly because the other 
faces were so deadly uninteresting, and 
partly because there was something in- 
trinsic in this particular face that com- 
pelled attention. All Dale knew about 
Nicholas Chiltern was that he was do- 
ing something or other in Wall Street, 
and that his clandestine escapades were 
the talk of the social circle in which he 
moved. This was the first time he had 
seen the man at close range, and he had 
been at once repelled and fascinated. 
He had felt a desire to study him at 
closer quarters, but Chiltern’s constant 
attendance upon a young woman in the 
party had made it impossible for Dale 
to draw him into conversation. 

There was one thing Dale had 
noticed in particular, and that was a 
puzzling incongruity in the man’s man- 
ners. Outwardly, or at least so far as 


a casual observer could see, he had been 
at perfect ease throughout the evening. 
His smiles, strikingly offset by his dark, 
rugged face, had indicated a man wholly 
at peace with himself and the world. 
His attentions to his partner had been 
marked with the artful air of condescen- 
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sion that appeals to women of a certain 
type. He had carried himself like a 
man of the world who, secure in his 
power and the attractions he undeniably 
exerted, could afford to stoop to a little 
gaudy nonsense now and then. 

But Dale, looking beneath the man’s 
complacent exterior, had seen an occa- 
sional sign of disquietude which Chil- 
tern was doing his best to hide even 
from himself. At first Dale surmised 
he had met some reverses in the market 
and was nervous and preoccupied as a 
result of them, but he soon saw that the 
cause lay deeper. Chiltern’s perturba- 
tion, so deftly hidden beneath sportive 
banter and airy mannerisms that Dale’s 
acute perceptions could grasp it only 
vaguely, was plainly of a more subtle 
kind. Now and then, when he thought 
himself unobserved, he shot uneasy 
glances about him, as if he suspected 
the presence of an enemy behind one 
of the potted palms or pieces of sculp- 
ture. Little by little, from several 
scattered observations, Dale came to the 
conclusion that the man was in fear of 
something. 

He wondered what it could be. He 
was still wondering as he left the Cas- 
tleton house, and then he made another 
curious observation. A thin and shiv- 
ering individual was standing on the 
sidewalk, and he was staring at the 
brilliantly lighted windows of Mrs. 
Castleton’s house with an intensity that 
made Dale marvel. He walked slowly 
toward him, and their elbows almost 
touched, but the man seemed totally 
unaware of Dale’s presence. He was 
mumbling something through chattering 
teeth, and Dale caught a single word, 
spoken in a tone that he thought he 
would never forget: 

“Chiltern!” 

Reluctantly Dale passed on, with 
many a backward glance at the curious 
individual. The fellow’s odd conduct, 
coupled with the repressed nervousness 
which Dale had noticed about the man 
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whose name had been muttered in such 
sinister tones, hinted strongly of mys- 
tery. Dale, putting two and two to- 
gether, wondered whether the strange 
character he had just passed might not 
be the cause of Chiltern’s uneasiness. 
‘He was tempted to turn back and ques- 
tion the loiterer, but just then he heard 
his name called. He stopped and 
turned. 

“Hello, Summers,” he said heartily, 
addressing a stockily built man with 
pear-shaped head and absurdly short 
legs, who stood with his back .to the 
iron railing that fronted the corner 
house. “What’s the idea prowling 
around at such an indecorous hour? 
Don’t you ever sleep?” 

“What about yourself?” asked Sum- 
mers pointedly as they fell into step. 
He looked shrewdly into Dale’s genially 
smiling face. 

“Oh, the night is still young. Were 
you, by any chance, watching Mrs. 
Castleton’s house ?” 

“Not exactly.” Captain Summers 
gave one of his gruntlike chuckles. “TI 
was just taking a walk and happened to 
turn in this direction. Then I recalled 
having seen in one of the papers that 
Mrs. Castleton was giving some kind 
of swell affair to-night. There was a 
list of the invited guests, and I noticed 
you were among them.” 

“Oh!” A wary look flickered across 
Dale’s face. “Am I to infer, Summers, 
that my presence at Mrs, Castleton’s 
party had something to do with your 
taking a walk to-night?” 

“Don’t flatter yourself,” grumbled the 
captain. “But you're leaving early, 
Dale. Feel in need of a little excite- 
ment, maybe?” 

“Perhaps. You look distressed, 
Summers, Anything happened ?” 

“Plenty,” said Captain Summers 
grimly. “The Benevolent Picaroon 
broke loose again the other night.” 

“You don’t say?” Dale stiffened 
slightly, and Summers could not see the 
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alert twinkle in his eyes. ‘Who was the 
victim this time?” 

“The Van Bradens. Wall safe 
broken into and about thirty thousand 
dollars’ worth of jewelry gone. The 
Picaroon left his usual card stating that 
the swag would be returned as soon as 
the owner had donated ten per cent of 
its value to the Society for the Protec- 
tion of Animals.” 

“The old stunt, eh? They tell me 
The Picaroon was once convicted and 
sent to prison for a crime he never 
committed. The experience almost broke 
him up, and this is his way of get- 
ting even with the police. But tell me, 
Summers, do these nocturnal rambles 
of yours mean that you are on the fel- 
low’s tracks ?” 

The captain looked up. A shrewd 
smile wrinkled his face. He gave Dale 
a keen, sidelong glance. “I’ve been on 
his tracks a long time,” he declared. 
“TI thought there was just a chance he 
might pull some rough stuff at Mrs. 
Castleton’s to-night. I’ve got him 
spotted, all right. This very minute I 
could put my finger on him.” 

“You are speaking figuratively, of 
course ?” 

“Never mind,” grumbled the captain 
with the air of one who knows he has 
said enough. ‘What good is it going to 
do me to put my finger on him, figura- 
tively or otherwise, as long as he plays 
his game so smoothly that I can’t catch 
him with the goods?” 


“That’s a poser, Summers. Wish I 
could help you.” 
“Maybe you can.” Summers 


chuckled dryly. “Tell you what you 
do. Next time you go in for a bit of 
excitement, just leave your gloves at 
home. A set of finger prints is all I 
need to prove that The Benevolent 


Picaroon is a certain young gentleman 
whose name can be found in the social 
register.” 

“There you go again,” said Dale in 
tones of mock reproach. 


“The only 
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thing about you that I don’t like is 
your suspicious nature. You ought to 
take something for it, Summers.” 

“T will one of these days. The sight 
of The Picaroon with handcuffs on will 
be the best medicine in the world for 
what ails me. Some day I am going to 
catch the rascal, and then is 

“T hope I may be present when you 
do. I’m sure it will be an exciting 
scene. Where to, Summers?” 

“Hungry,” said the 
“S’long.” 

He turned abruptly into a lunch room. 
Dale hummed gently as he walked on. 
Despite Summers’ gruff nature, they 
were good friends and enjoyed each 








captain. 


other’s company, particularly during 
their occasional luncheons together 


when the conversation invariably 
turned to the exploits of The Benev- 
olent Picaroon. The pranks of that en- 
terprising rogue were causing the cap- 
tain a great deal of frets and worry, 
and he had sworn that some day he 
would unmask him. 

Dale sighed whimsically as he swung 
into a side street. He knew that when 
that day came, the captain would not 
permit friendship to interfere with duty. 

“What’s the odds?” he asked him- 
self. “The Picaroon will have had his 
fling. Excitement is the essence of life. 
Hang it all, if I don’t feel in need of a 
little to-night!” His head went up; he 
quickened his steps. “Yes, it will be 
just the right antidote for the boredom 
I suffered at Mrs. Castleton’s. Beastly 
affair, despite the diverting presence of 
Nicholas Chiltern.” 

He hailed a taxi, and a short time later 
a fashionably attired man of athletic 
build might have been seen entering a 
resort in Chinatown. He attracted no 
particular attention, for persons of all 
descriptions frequented Wuh Chang’s 
place. Dale did not enter the restaurant, 
however, but instead walked down a 
winding corridor. Ina room at the side 
he caught a glimpse of the proprietor, 
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with whom he had an understanding, and 
the two men exchanged friendly nods. 
Dale had once done him a service, and 
Wuh Chang had never forgotten. 

Down a dilapidated stairway went 
Dale, and then he crossed a cluttered 
and smelly basement, finally stopping 
before a door that opened magically at 
his touch on a hidden lever. Much of 
The Picaroon’s success was due to the 
fact that he kept his two identities 
strictly apart. While Martin Dale oc- 
cupied a sedate brownstone house in the 
Forties, the hidden basement room in 
Wuh Chang’s establishment was the ex- 
clusive habitat of The Picaroon. 

He remained within for the better 
part of an hour, and when he emerged 
his most intimate friends could not have 
seen any resemblance to Martin Dale in 
the stooping, scholarly looking man with 
the shell-rimmed spectacles, who walked 
with a pronounced limp and carried 
himself with the ponderous air of one 
whose mind is at work on profound 
problems. He seemed inches shorter and 
years older than Martin Dale, and he 
betrayed no sign of the latter’s rippling 
muscles and athletic trim. Though The 
Picaroon had several roles in his reper- 
toire, this was his favorite one, and it 
was not so much a disguise as the easy 
and natural assumption of another per- 
sonality. The Picaroon had given 
months of thought and practice to his 
different roles, and his acting was flaw- 
less. 

From Wuh Chang’s place he traveled 
by subway uptown. He got out at a 
station on upper Broadway, walked a 
block west, then stopped short and 
looked as if he had suddenly come out 
of a deep revery. 

“All dolled up and no place to go,” 
he whimsically told himself. 

Contrary to his custom, The Pica- 
roon had started out without a definite 
plan in mind. The gratification of his 
craving for excitement was never the 


sole aim of his adventures, for he 
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usually selected his victims with a view 
to accomplishing some practical good, 
either by punishing some malefactor 
whom the law could not reach or by 
helping some one in distress. To-night 
he had been conscious of little else than 
a deep, overwhelming restlessness that 
demanded relief in action and thrills, 
and so he had set forth without any 


clear objective. Aver since he left 
Captain Summers, his innermost 
thoughts had been occupied’ with 


Nicholas Chiltern and the curious in- 
dividual he had seen outside Mrs. Cas- 
tleton’s residence. Chiltern had been in 
the back of his mind while he made his 
preparations in the little basement room 
at Wuh Chang’s place. 

As he stood on the dimly lighted 
street corner, he gave a little laugh. 
His subconscious mind must have been 
directing his course, for it suddenly oc- 
curred to him that he was only a short 
distance from Chiltern’s house. Hav- 
ing gone this far, he argued with him- 
self, he might as well go the rest of the 
way. He walked on, still undecided as 
to what he was going to do, and soon 
he stood at the corner diagonally op- 
posite Chiltern’s house. He had left 
Mrs. Castleton’s party long before the 
others, so he could not know whether 
Chiltern had retugned until he saw a 
light in one of the lower windows. 

He cast a searching glance up and 
down the avenue, and of a sudden his 
gaze grew rigid. On the opposite side- 
walk, walking with a quick and furtive 
gait, a man was approaching the Chil- 
tern residence. Now he stopped and 
seemed to be gazing at the lighted win- 
dow. Dale, studying his dimly outlined 
figure, experienced a tingling sensation. 
He thought he recognized the individual 
he had seen outside Mrs. Castleton’s 
house. The litthke man moved on, hesi- 
tated for a moment in front of the en- 
then mounted the 
grew  indistinguishable in the 


trance, stone 


and 


ste] S 


shadows. 


Dale waited a few moments, and then 
his mind was made up. He crossed the 
street, cast another swift glance up and 
down the avenue, then quickly scaled 
the iron gate that barricaded the auto- 
mobile driveway. Now he moved 
around to the rear of the house and, 
taking a small tool from his pocket, re- 
moved a pane from one of the windows. 
With a practiced hand and constantly 
on the alert against hidden wires, he 
reached through the opening and ma- 
nipulated the fastenings. Noiselessly 
he raised the sash and climbed inside, 
then stole forward in the gloom. He 
opened a door and found himself in a 
dark room, but a thin streak of light 
showed at the farther side. A hum of 
voices in the next room told him the 
late visitor had been admitted. Silent 
as a shadow, he glided across the floor. 
Soon he brought up against a door, and 
now the voices became more distinct. 
Dale’s fingers closed around the knob; 
it turned gently in his hand. He opened 
the door a mere crack and looked 
through. Two men were talking in the 
room, but neither of them was visible 
from where Dale stood. One of them 
spoke a question, and he thought the 
voice was Chiltern’s. 

“How did you manage to escape?” 

Dale’s interest was suddenly intensi- 
fied. He listened breathlessly, his atten- 
tion growing keener and keener as the 
conversation in the other room went on. 
Now he began to understand the un- 
forgetable tone in which the little man 
on-the sidewalk had spoken Chiltern’s 
name. He felt a wave of indignation 
sweeping over him as he pieced the 
story together. At the same time he 
was glad that he had yielded to a va- 
grant impulse and, chosen Chiltern’s 
house for his adventure. The man’s 
puzzling demeanor in Mrs. Castleton’s 
drawing-room seemed less mysterious 


now. 
Dale 
and peeped through. 


opened the door a little wider 
His mind was 
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already forming a resolution. Chiltern, 
apparently calm, was standing with his 
back toward the door. The other, a 
mere wisp of a man with sunken cheeks 
and an unhealthy complexion, seemed to 
be working himself into a frenzy. He 
held a pistol in his hand, and he was 
threatening the big man, whose icy re- 
serve appeared to be melting away by 
degrees. For a moment it looked as if 
a tragedy was about to be enacted be- 
fore Dale’s eyes, but the smaller man’s 
passion soon subsided. Evidently he 
had decided to save his revenge for an- 
other time. 

Then Dale moved away from the 
door. He had heard enough, and his 
loathing for Chiltern was mixed with a 
feeling of compassion for the other 





man. He could not doubt that Aspin- 
wall—that was the name by which 
Chiltern had addressed him—had 


spoken the truth, for the big man had 
tacitly admitted it. Then the dwarfish 
individual had been the victim of a con- 
spiracy as outrageous as the one that, 
many years ago, had come close to 
wrecking Dale’s life. On his part he 
felt a bond of fellow feeling between 
himself and Aspinwall. His mind was 
hard at work, wondering if there was 
not a better way of punishing Chiltern 
than by any of the three methods the 
little man had mentioned. He ran them 
over in his mind—murder, blackmail, 
and legal prosecution—and neither 
semed adequate to the emergency. 
Thinking hard, he ascended the 
stairs and entered one of the rooms on 
the second floor. He had partly lost 
his zest for adventure, but he suddenly 
remembered that at present he was not 
Martin Dale, but The Benevolent Pica- 
roon. He had rarely, if ever, departed 
empty-handed from a house that he had 
entered with burglarious intentions, 
and there seemed to be no reason for 
doing so now. Certainly he had no de- 


sire to spare such a blackguard as Chil- 
tern appeared to be. 


With habitual 
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several 
In one 
of them he found a jewel case contain- 
ing ornaments which, as Dale’s expert 
eye instantly recognized, were of great 


adroitness he forced open 
drawers of a dressing cabinet. 


value. They flashed invitingly in the 
light of his electric torch, but to-night 
such things did not seem to appeal to 
him, and he gave them only a fleeting 
glance before he dropped them into his 
pocket. His thoughts were occupied 
with Chiltern’s infamy and the wrongs 
Aspinwall had suffered. His indigna- 
tion toward the one and his sympathy 
for the other kept his mind in a turmoil. 

He told himself he had better hurry. 
He did not feel sure of himself to- 
night; somehow his keen perceptions 
and cool wits seemed to have deserted 
him. He moved toward the window, 
and a shaft of light below told him that 
Chiltern was still in the library. Turn- 
ing, he stumbled against a chair, and 
the noise sounded terrifyingly loud in 
the surrounding stillness. Cursing 
himself for his carelessness, he listened 
intently, but evidently he was still safe. 
Again he realized he must hurry lest a 
more serious slip alarm the occupants 
of the house. Though for. once his 
mind had not been on his task, he had 
made a respectable-sized haul, and there 
remained only one minor formality to 
be performed. 

From his pocket he took a small en- 
velope containing several engraved 
cards, and he placed one of them on 
top of the dresser. It was the famous 
card which The Picaroon always left be- 
hind him on the scene of his exploits. 
Training his electric flash on the piece 
of pasteboard, he ran his eyes absently 
over the engraved lines. They read: 

I hope you will pardon my little jest and 
excuse the liberties I have taken with your 
property. It will be returned to you as soon 
as you have donated ten per cent of its value 


to the Society for the Protection of Animals. 
THE BENEVOLENT PICAROON 


Dale’s gaze fixed reflectively on one 
$ b 




















of the lines. Though all his cards bore 
the same inscription, he sensed there 
was something wrong. The wording 
did not seem to do complete justice to 
this particular occasion. At length, with 
a nod and a faint chuckle, he took a 
pen from his pocket and changed “ten 
per cent” to “twenty-five per cent.” 

“Even so, I am letting the blackguard 
off easy,” he mumbled as he turned 
away. He had taken only a few steps 
when he came to a dead stop. A little 
gasp fell from his lips. For once The 
Picaroon had been caught off his guard. 

In the doorway, pistol in hand, his 
towering figure vaguely defined in the 
light from the hall, stood Nicholas 
Chiltern. 

CHAPTER IV. 
"CAUGHT. 
HILTERN reached a hand along 
the wall and snapped on the 
lights. The Picaroon blinked his eyes 
in the sudden electric blaze. He stared 
at Chiltern, saw the grimly malicious 
curl of his lips, and quickly rallied his 
wits to the crisis. 

“You startled me,” he announced in 
a gentle, plaintive voice that was The 
Picaroon’s own and bore no resem- 
blance to Martin Dale’s, 

“Indeed? Beg your pardon,” said 
Chiltern, regarding the other with 
malignant satisfaction. What he saw 
was a stooping, mild-mannered man of 
scholarly appearance, whose _ sallow 
complexion and squinting eyes, shaded 
by thick, shell-rimmed lenses, made him 
look anything but a burglar. ‘As soon 
as you have recovered from the shock, 
perhaps you will be good enough to tell 
me what you are doing in my house.” 

“TIsn’t that rather obvious?” 

Chiltern, maintaining a tight grip on 
his pistol, came a little closer. Dale 
tried to find a way out of his predica- 
ment. As yet Chiltern could not know 


that he stood face to face with The 
Picaroon; 


Jenevolent still less could 
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he guess that the squinting eyes behind 
the shell-rimmed lenses belonged to 
Martin Dale. Even if they had known 
each other intimately, Dale knew that 
the other man would have been un- 
able to penetrate his assumed per- 
sonality. 

“You're the queerest burglar I ever 
saw or heard of,” muttered Chiltern. 
“Got anything te say before I hand you 
over to the police?” 

Dale spurred his wits. He had a 
mental picture of Captain Summers 
snapping the handcuffs around his 
wrists. It would be a great moment in 
Summers’ life, and a calamitous one in 
The Picaroon’s. 

“Say’—of a sudden a_ suspicion 
seemed to occur to Chiltern—“did As- 
pinwall send you here? Are you in ca- 
hoots with him?” 

“Aspinwall?” Dale shook his head 
as if perplexed. “Aspinwall? No, I 
don’t think I ever heard of him.” 

His acting was perfect, and Chiltern 
seemed satisfied on that point. He came 
a step closer, still plainly puzzled at find- 
ing such a gentle-mannered burglar in 
his house. His appearance of timidity 
and helplessness had given The Pica- 
roon an important advantage on many 
previous occasions. Now he was only 
waiting for a chance to spring forward 
and wrench the pistol from Chiltern’s 
hand. It would be dangerous, for he 
had no doubt the other man would shoot 
on slightest provocation, but it was his 
only hope. 

Chiltern shrugged; evidently he was 
about to bring the scene to a climax. 
“Up with your hands!” he commanded, 
and at the same time his glance went to 
a push button on the wall. : 

Dale saw his interttions; he meant to 
summon a servant and give instructions 
to notify the police. Very meekly Dale 
elevated his hands. He was the pic- 
ture of dejection, but out of the corner 
of an eye he was watching Chiltern’s 
every movement. Each second counted 
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now, with The Picaroon’s liberty trem- 
bling in the balance. The slightest slip 
might mean disaster. 

“Steady now!” commanded Chiltern 
when Dale had raised his arms to their 
full length. He turned, his eyes on the 
push button, and in that instant The 
Picaroon saw his chance. With sur- 
prising swiftness he sprang aside. One 
clenched fist dealt Chiltern a stinging 
smash on the jaw; with his other hand 
The Picaroon clutched his adversary’s 
right hand at the wrist. Chiltern reeled 
momentarily under the unexpected 
blow, and in that moment Dale gave his 
hand a quick wrench, hoping to dislodge 
the pistol. 

But Chiltern rallied in an instant, and 
his tightly cramped fingers refused to 
relinquish the weapon. Again Dale 
struck out, but the other man dodged 
the thrust, and his fingers seemed riv- 
eted around the handle of the pis- 
tol. Once more The Picaroon’s fist 
swung, catching the other man on the 
side of the jaw. Chiltern staggered, 
and then, with a swift and powerful 
jerk, he pulled his right hand free of 
The Picaroon’s clutch. Dale landed 
blow after blow, putting all his ex- 
plosive strength behind each stroke, but 
Chiltern was fighting with a grim sav- 
agery that seemed to render him insensi- 
ble to punishment. With his right hand 
free, the pistol gave him a decided 
advantage, and all Dale’s agility could 
not overcome it. 

He saw a look of ferocious glee on 
Chiltern’s face as the big man swung 
the weapon over his shoulder. Then 
two things happened with startling 
swiftness. Chiltern struck out with his 
left, landing a blow below the midriff 
and in the same instant the pistol 
crashed against the side of Dale’s head. 
Chiltern’s laugh rang mockingly in his 
ears as he went down. 

After a while his eyelids fluttered 
open. The realization that something 
disastrous had happened went like a 
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flash through his aching mind. At first 
he could not think what it was, but soon 
he remembered the blow that had come 
just before the thwack with the pistol. 
Chiltern had struck below the belt, vio- 
lating the rules of fair fighting. Dale’s 
indignation rose as he recalled how it 
happened, but it was satisfying to know 
that it had taken foul tactics to vanquish 
The Picaroon. The thought was sooth- 
ing to his pride, though it did not help 
the situation. Dale, blinking his eyes 
against the light, had a poignant sense 
of defeat and ruin. 

He was stretched out on the floor, 
with head and shoulders leaning against 
the wall. Even before he could grasp 
the details of his predicament, he knew 
he was in desperate danger. His glance 
went to the dresser where he had left 
The Picaroon’s card, a mute and yet 
eloquent witness against him. By this 
time Chiltern must have seen it and real- 
ized that the man he had struck down 
was the celebrated rogue whose exploits 
had made the police gasp and mutter 
anathemas. 

The thought instantly cleared Dale’s 
mind. Chiltern knew that The Pica- 
roon was in his house, but as yet he 
could not know that The Picaroon was 
Martin Dale. If he hurried, he might 
yet make his escape and maintain the 
secret of his identity which so far had 
been only guessed by Captain Summers. 
His spectacles and the other accessories 
that went with his role were still intact, 
so Chiltern, who had seen him for the 
first time at Mrs. Castleton’s house that 
evening, could not have recognized him. 

He made an effort to rise, but some- 
thing seemed to interfere with his move- 
ments. He glanced down, and his eyes 
opened wide as he saw a piece of stout 
curtain cord tied around his wrists. 
There was another around his ankles, 
and the two made movement impossible. 
Evidently Chiltern had taken ample pre- 
cautions against his escape while he 
went to notify the police. Dale nodded 
































grimly as he began to realize the full 
seriousness of the situation. 

A step sounded in the hall, then the 
door opened, and a moment later Chil- 
tern stood over him. There was a look 
of shrewdness, mingled with malignant 
satisfaction, in his face. 

“Well, well! So The Benevolent 
Picaroon is caught at last!” he ex- 
claimed. “And I caught him!” 

“Tt took a blow below the belt to do 
it,” observed Dale, again speaking in 
the carefully cultivated accents of The 
Picaroon. 

Chiltern gave a pleased chuckle. “A 
wise man said once upon a time that 
self-preservation is the first law of na- 
ture. You took me by surprise when 
you went into action. Before that you 
looked so meek and tame that—well, | 
didn’t expect it of you.” 

“Thank you,” said The Picaroon. 
“Would you mind removing these cords 
from my ankles and wrists?” , 

“T would mind a great deal. Aside 
from other considerations, you deserve 
no favors from me. I saw your card 
over there on the dresser a little while 
ago. I noticed that you have raised the 
usual ten per cent ransom to twenty- 
five. What's the idea?” 

“Tt occurred to me you could well af- 
ford it.” 

“Has it also occurred to you that your 
finger prints might be on that card?” 

The Picaroon smiled, but his face 
sobered instantly. He looked at his 
hands, and now he noticed for the first 
time that his gloves had been removed. 
He was positive he had worn them dur- 
ing his struggle with Chiltern, so they 
must have been stripped off his hands 
while he was unconscious. 

Chiltern seemed highly amused. “It 
simple, my dear Picaroon. I 
merely removed your gloves, spread a 
thin coating of ink over your finger 
tips, and then brought them in contact 
with your card. The presumption will 


was 


be that you stained your fingers when 
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you altered the card to read twenty-five 
per cert instead of ten and the result is 
some finger prints that I’m sure will in- 
terest the police.”y 

Dale had not a doubt of it. Only a 
few hours ago Captain Summers had 
expressed the hope that The Picaroon 
would leave his finger prints on the 
scene of his next exploit. Thanks to 
Chiltern’s craftiness, the wish had come 
true. It would be hard to explain why 
Martin Dale’s finger prints should be 
found on The Picaroon’s card. Dale 
realized the full extent of his danger, 
but his expression gave no inkling of 
what he felt. 

“Finger prints mean nothing,” he de- 
clared, “unless the person who left them 
is known. To compare the marks on 
that card with the finger prints of every- 
body in New York would be quite a 
job.” 

“Tt would,” agreed Chiltern complac- 
ently, “but it isn’t necessary. Let me 
see—what’s the name of the enterpris- 
ing police official who has sworn he will 
get The Picaroon some day? [ saw 
his name in the papers only the other 
day. I have it now—Captain Sum- 
mers.” 

Dale’s face changed expression. He 
knew only too well what was in Chil- 
tern’s mind. 

“Summers hasn’t mentioned The 
Picaroon by his real name, but he has 
said on several occasions that he knows 
who the fellow is,” Chiltern went on. 
“All he needs to convict him is a scrap 
or two of evidence, and I think the 
finger prints on the card will do very 
nicely.” 

Dale bit his lip. He had seen the in- 
terviews referred to by Chiltern, and he 
had realized that Summers’ motive in 
giving them to the newspapers had been 
to convince the public that he was mak- 
ing progress in his efforts to bring The 
Picaroon to justice. Dale had 
pected for a long time that a sample of 
his finger prints was filed away for fu- 
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ture reference in the captain’s desk. 
Summers. could have obtained such a 
sample in several different ways, for 
the average person leaves his finger 
prints almost wherever he goes, and 
there was no danger to Dale in this, so 
long as Summers had no means of prov- 
ing that the finger prints of The Pica- 
roon and Martin Dale were identical. 
The card constituted that kind of proof. 
Even if it should not be sufficient for 
a conviction, it gave Summers a decided 
advantage. 

“In addition to the finger prints,” 
Chiltern continued gloatingly, “the swag 
you took from my dresser is still in 
your pocket. I thought it best not to 
remove it. And, to clinch the matter 
definitely, you can’t leave this room.” 

Dale felt a trifle dazed. Chiltern had 
left nothing undone to make his ruin 
complete. The Picaroofi had been in 
tight corners before, and his quick wits 
had always found a way out, but there 
seemed to be no escape from this one. 

“I take it you have notified the 
police,” he remarked, trying not to show 
the alarm he felt. 

“No,” was Chiltern’s surprising an- 
swer. He fixed Dale. with a_ hard, 
searching gaze. “I don’t know who 
you are, and your real identity doesn’t 
interest me particularly, but it would be 
a shame to bury talents like yours in a 
prison.” 

“It would,” agreed The Picaroon. 

“Especially when you and I might 
come to a friendly understanding.” 

Dale gave him a doubtful glance. 

Chiltern sat down, took a cigar from 
his case, and lighted it; all the while his 
penetrating gaze was searching Dale’s 
face. “Too bad I can’t ask you to join 
me,” he remarked as he began smoking. 

“Tt occurs to me that a man like you, 
who looks like an underfed protessor 
hut has the punch of an athlete, could 
he highly useful to me.” 

“In what capacity?” 

“Well, suppose we say bodyguard?” 
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Dale could scarcely repress a start. 
“Bodyguard?” he exclaimed. 

“Why not? I know from experi- 
ence that you are well qualified.” 


“Dp ” 


3ut I don’t see 

“Of course you don’t.” Chiltern 
seemed to find it hard to put what he 
had to say into the right words. “Take 
a good look at me. Do I look as if I 
was afraid of any man?’ Well, until 
recently I didn’t know the meaning of 
the word fear. I had never seen the 
man who could scare me. To-night— 
to-night I saw him for the first time.” 

Dale was begining to understand, but 
his face betrayed nothing but mild curi- 





Osity. 
“T mentioned his name a while ago,” 
Chiltern went on. “It’s Aspinwall. 


You’d laugh if you saw him—a little, 
sawed-off runt who looks as if he would 
faint at the sight of a mouse. I admit 
that man has me scared, and it’s only 
because he has me exactly where he 
wants me. If he fought in the open, 
like man to man, I’d dispose of him in 
a moment, but he doesn’t fight that way. 
He keeps me guessing, wondering when 
and where he is going to strike, and 
that’s what I don’t like.” 

“Do you mean to say that this man 
has threatened to kill you?’ asked Dale. 

“That’s one of the things he has 
threatened to do.” 

“Then why not turn him over to the 
police ?” 

“For excellent reasons which I don’t 
care to explain.” 

Dale seemed to consider. “Perhaps 
Aspinwall is only trying to frighten 
you,” he suggested. “Murder is seri- 
ous business. A man thinks twice be- 
fore he commits a crime that is apt t 
land him in the electric chair.” 

Chiltern laughed grimly. ‘That’s 
just it! Strange as it may seem, the 
circumstances are such that Aspinwall 
can kill me without the slightest dan- 
ger of being sent to the chair for his 
crime.” 




















Dale seemed puzzled, though he un- 
derstood perfectly. He could see that 
Chiltern was extremety ill at ease. His 
face showed all the fret and worry of 
a strong man confronted with a menace 
that he cannot touch. 

“And how does this situation affect 
me?” Dale inquired. 

A change came over Chiltern’s face. 
“At first, when I saw The Picaroon’s 
card on my dresser, it was my intention 
to notify the police. Then I got to 
thinking, and I saw how I could use you. 
It occurred to me that if I let you out 
of a nasty situation you might be will- 
ing to do me a service in return.” 

“T see.” Dale regarded him queerly. 
“You wish me to act as your body- 
guard?” 

Chiltern nodded. His face has hard- 
ened in the last few seconds, and there 
was a look in his eyes that Dale could 
not understand. 

“But I want you to get me right,” 
Chiltern went on in a harsher tone. “I 
want you not only to protect me from a 
possible attack by this man, but I want 
reasonable assurance that he will never 
bother me again. Understand?” 

“T think I do.” Dale’s tone betrayed 
not the slightest trace of feeling. “The 
kind of assurance you want can mean 
only one thing. You want me to 
mur 

“Hush!” interrupted Chiltern. “It 
isn’t necessary to use unpleasant words. 
I believe my meaning is clear to you?” 

“It is.’ Dale’s face and tone were 
expressionless. “You wish this man 
Aspinwall removed. Lacking the par- 
ticular kind of nerve needed for work 
of that sort, you want me to do it. 
Suppose I refuse?” 

“Tt would take me only half a min- 
ute to step into the next room and notify 
the police.” 

Dale looked at the cords around his 
ankles and wrists. He thought of the 
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jewelry in his pockets, of the card with 
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his finger marks on it, and, last of all, 
of Captain Summers, 

“Ts it so hard to decide?” asked Chil- 
tern insinuatingly. ‘You have already 
made quite a record as a law-breaker. 
You can be sure that if caught you will 
get the maximum penalty within the 
law. You would probably spend twenty 
years behind the bars, and you would 
be an old, broken man when you came 
out. All your opportunities for enjoy- 
ing life would be gone. Isn’t the issue 
clear? Wouldn’t you rather add just 
one more infraction against the law to 
your record than spend the best years 
of your life in prison?” 

Dale looked thoughtful. He gazed 
shrewdly at Chiltern. “I don’t suppose 
it would take you long to decide, if you 
were in my place?” 

“You bet it wouldn't!” Chiltern 
laughed. “Safety first, you know. A 
man can’t afford to be squeamish with 
a long stretch behind the bars staring 
him in the face.” 

“TI suppose not. But how do you 
know I would carry out my promise if 
I gave it? I can’t act as your body- 
guard with hands and_ feet bound.” 

“T understand,” said Chiltern dryly, 
“that The Picaroon has curious notions 
in regard to honor and chivalry. If he 
gives a promise, I think he will keep it. 
But I’m not depending on that alone. 
There’s a good, substantial safe down 
in my library. It could be broken into 
only with an acetylene torch, and such 
things are dangerous to use and cum- 
bersome to carry about. Besides, I un- 
derstand safe-breaking is out of your 
line. I intend to put The Picaroon’s 
card in that safe. The moment, you 
show the slightest intention to play me 
false, the card goes+to Captain Sum- 
mers. Under such circumstances, I 
don’t think The Picaroon would go back 
on his word.” 

The Picaroon seemed to consider. 
His face showed not the faintest flicker 
of feeling, but Chiltern, could he have 
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looked into his prisoner’s eyes at that 
moment, would have seen a_ twinkle 
which hinted that The Picaroon had 
found a happy solution to the difficulty. 

“Well,” he asked, “do you accept my 
terms, or shall I telephone the police?” 

Dale thought a moment longer. A 
faint smile was twisting his lips, but his 
face was averted, so Chiltern did not see 
it. ‘Be good enough to relieve me of 
these cords,” he said petulantly. “They 
are a nuisance. You're right, Chiltern. 
A man in my position can’t afford to be 
squeamish. I promise you on my honor 
that you have seen Aspinwall for the 
last time.” 


CHAPTER V. 
WHERE IS ASPINWALL ? 


LUB!” ordered Chiltern, precipitat- 
ing his stalwart figure into the 
luxurious limousine. 

George touched his cap and drove off. 
He knew his master meant the Algon- 
quin Club, where he dined occasionally. 
He also surmised that Old Fire-eater, 
as George secretly nicknamed his pep- 
pery employer, was feeling better. For 
two or three days he had not seemed 
quite himself, but to-day the gruff 
speech and the swagger had come back. 
Chiltern was once more putting the 
maximum of lung power into the 
minimum of words. George supposed 
that his master had found a cure for 
whatever had been ailing him. 

Inside the car, Chiltern lighted a 
cigar and leaned back comfortably 
against the cushions. He was wonder- 
ing what he would order for dinner. 
Once more he was in a position to rel- 
ish a good meal and a fine cigar. The 
nervousness and the queasy feeling, that 
of late had interfered with his en- 
joyment of life, were gone. With re- 
newed gusto he was devoting himself 
to his two paramount aims, money-mak- 
ing and pleasure. 

A sense of well-being swept over him 
as he swayed gently with the motions 
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of the car. The annoying sensation of 
stealthy pursuit and espionage, which 
he had experienced for several days 
prior to Aspinwall’s visit, had disap- 
peared completely. He could again go 
about without looking around to see if 
any one were following. Better still, 
Aspinwall had not repeated his call. 
There was still Kramer, of course, but 
Kramer was not likely to do anything 
unless incited to action by Aspinwall. 
On the whole, Chiltern felt that he had 
nothing to fear. 

Three days had passed since he made 
his agreement with The Picaroon, and 
Chiltern had often chuckled as he 
thought how cleverly he had maneu- 
vered things to compel a talented rogue 
like The Picaroon to do his bidding. 
To Chiltern’s mind it was fresh proof 
that he knew how to handle men and 
manage awkward situations. The 
Picaroon was living in the house, and 
the other servants had been given to 
understand that he was performing 
some secretarial duties. His engage- 
ment as bodyguard had been a facetious 
form of pretense, and his duties did not 
weigh heavily on him. He often went 
out late at night, presumably to repair 
the wear on his disguise, and Chiltern 
had no objection. The Picaroon under- 
stood that the telltale card would be 
turned over to the police if he failed to 
return, and Chiltern had no interest in 
him beyond the fulfillment of the terms 
he had laid down. Neither did he in- 
tend to relinquish his hold on him until 
he could be absolutely certain that As- 
pinwall was no longer a menace. 

He felt practically- certain of that 
now, yet he was not ready to terminate 
the agreement. There was a question 
he had been tempted to ask The Pica- 
roon several times, but somehow he had 
not found the right words. Something 
had happened to Aspinwall, or he 


would have seen or heard from him in 
the past three days, but to what extent 
he had been eliminated, Chiltern could 
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not know. It had occurred to him once 
or twice that The Picaroon had spoken 
rather ambiguously when he accepted 
Chiltern’s terms. He had not said in 
so many words that he would put Aspin- 
wall out of the way forever. But then, 
Chiltern told himself, men did not like 
to be too explicit about such things. 
Chiltern himself had carefuly refrained 
from using plain words when he dis- 
cussed the subject with The Picaroon. It 
was probable that The Picaroon, realiz- 
ing that his future security was inter- 
twined with Chiltern’s had made a 
thorough job of it. With the menace of 
a long term in prison hanging over him 
he could not afford to be half-hearted. 

Yet Chiltern wished that he could 
be certain. It was rather peculiar that 
the newspapers had made no mention 
of Aspinwall’s demise. Chiltern had 
scanned them carefully, but he had 
found nothing of that kind. Of course, 
it was conceivable that The Picaroon 
had performed the task in such an in- 
genious and original manner that the 
crime had left no trace. Such a clever 
and resourceful rogue was capable of 
thoroughly covering up even a deed of 
that kind. That was probably what 
The Picaroon had done. Nevertheless, 
Chiltern decided that he would put a 
blunt and straightforward question to 
him this very night. 

He wondered what his next step 
should be. It would, of course, depend 
largely upon The Picaroon’s answer. 
If it should confirm his suspicion that 
Aspinwall was no longer among the liv- 
ing, then Chiltern could feel doubly 
safe. He would know then that the 
man would never again annoy him with 
his veiled threats and _ insinuations. 
And he need have no fear that Aspin- 
wall’s death would ever be traced to 
him. There had been no witnesses to 
his interview with The Picaroon, and 
the latter’s word would not have a 
feather’s weight against that of a prom- 
inent man of affairs like Chiltern. 
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By the time the car drew up in front 
of the club, he had argued himself into 
a pleasant state of mind. He had even 
begun to consider what he should do 
with The Picaroon now that he no 
longer required the fellow’s services. 
The incriminating card was securely 
hidden in his impregnable safe in the 
library at home. As he mounted the 
stone steps it occurred to Chiltern that 
there would be a great deal of gratify- 
ing publicity in store for the man who 
handed the celebrated rogue over to jus- 
tice. The achievement would be the talk 
of the town, and Chiltern was not with- 
out vanity. The Picaroon could say 
anything he pleased; nobody would be- 
lieve a man of that kind. The idea was 
worth considering, at any rate. 

“Letter for you, Mr. Chiltern,” an- 
nounced the clerk as he passed the desk 
on his way to the dining room, Mail 
of a personal nature was occasionally 
addressed to his club, so there was noth- 
ing unusual in that. He glanced at the 
envelope but failed to recognize the 
handwriting, and he did not open it un- 
til he was seated at his favorite table 
and the waiter had taken his order. 

The enclosure was a sheet of ordinary 
note paper, and on it were written three 
words in pencil. Chiltern’s features 
took on a look of rigid immobility as he 
stared at them. The brief message 
read: ‘‘Where is Aspinwall?’ That 
was all. There was neither date nor 
signature, nothing that contained the 
faintest clew to the identity of the 
sender. 

“What in blazes?” mumbled Chiltern, 
still gazing blankly at the writing. The 
waiter approached with the soup, and 
he hastily crumpled the paper and thrust 
it into a pocket. His appetite was sud- 
denly gone, but he made a pretense of 
tasting the dishes. Through several 
courses the wording of the message 
went in and out of his mind. ‘Where 
is Aspinwall?” Chiltern mumbled the 
words time and again. It was a pecu- 
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“Confound the fellow!” he muttered. 
“T’ve got him, though, just where I 
want him. He can’t get away from 
me! Not as long as his card F 

A glint of steel, gleaming softly in 
the electric light, caught his roaming 
glance. It seemed to arouse a suspicion 
in his mind. He rose and stepped to 
the safe. It was incredible that The 
Picaroon should have attempted to force 
a safe of that kind. It could not be 
opened by one unfamiliar with the com- 
bination without resorting to a long and 
difficult process with an acetylene torch, 
and The Picaroon had never been 
known to use such implements. Be- 
sides, a gong would be released the in- 
stant a stranger’s hands touched the in- 
terior. It was only a very far-fetched 
suspicion, coupled with a profound re- 
spect for The Picaroon’s talents, that 
prompted Chiltern to look. He opened 
the door, pulled out a drawer, and a 
sigh of relief*escaped him. The Pica- 
roon had not attempted the impossible. 
As he might have known, the card was 
still there. Having satisfied himself on 
one point at least, he closed the safe 
and turned away. 

A knock sounded on the door. 
Hawkins entered, carrying a silver sal- 
ver. 

“This  special-delivery 
came, sir,” he announced. 

Chiltern took the letter, glanced at 
the superscription, and his jaw sagged 
a trifle. Ordering Hawkins out of the 
room, he tore off the margin of the en- 
velope and pulled out the enclosure. 
With a start he read the four words 
written on it: 

“Did you kill Aspinwall?” 





letter just 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE BLACK GRIP. 
EELING suddenly weak and dazed, 
Chiltern slumped into a_ chair. 
Developments were coming a bit too 
fast for him, and he did not like the 
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mystery that enveloped them. Anony- 
mous notes, veiled accusations, and un- 
known enemies were things that baf- 
fled his usual sagacity and resourceful- 
ness. He sensed that a danger, real and 
yet intangible, was steadily approaching 
him, and because of its uncertain na- 
ture he could not even lift a hand to 
avert it. 

After a while he got up and began 
pacing the floor. Now as never before 
he needed a clear mind, but his muddled 
thoughts moved about in circles. Once 
he stopped, deciding to ring for The 
Picaroon, but he felt instinctively that 
the fellow could not be forced to talk 


against his will; there was an air of 


quiet stubbornness about him that left 
Chiltern at a loss. Besides, he had a 
vague and disquieting suspicion that 
The Picaroon was one of the sly and 
mysterious dangers that surrounded 
him. He cursed him under his breath, 
also Aspinwall, Kramer, and the writer 
of the anonymous notes. 

He glanced at his watch. It was 
nearly midnight, but he was in no mood 
for sleep. His nervousness was increas- 
ing, and one impracticable idea after 
another went in and out of his mind. 
He rejected them one by one until only 
a single thought remained—flight. The 
idea came back to him again and again. 
He was not the kind of man to run 
away from danger, but the circum- 
stances were unusual. He had no taste 
for foolish bravado, especially when it 
might cost him his liberty, perhaps his 
life. He had piled up a comfortable 
fortune, and the bulk of it was in easily 
negotiable securities. He could carry 
them in a grip, together with the cash 
he had on balance at the bank, and in a 
few days he would be several thousand 
miles away. The idea of escaping from 
the insidious dangers that surrounded 
him was very appealing. Chiltern had 


almost decided to swallow his pride and 


flee. 


Again, with a vindictive gleam in his 

























eyes, he thought of The Picaroon. He 
felt dimly that The Picaroon was partly 
responsible for his troubles, though he 
did not see in just what way. It would 
give him immense satisfaction to send 
the marked card to the police, along 
with an explanatory note. It would be 
a pleasant sort of revenge for the feel- 
ing of bafflement the fellow inspired in 
him, despite Chiltern’s advantage over 
him. 

In the midst of his thoughts he heard 
the doorbell’s peal. It affected his 
nerves like a sudden, vigorous slap. 
With dull misgivings he remembered 
the other late call he had received a few 
nights ago. He suddenly decided that 
this time he would not wait for 
Hawkins to open the door, but he him- 
self would see who the caller was. 
After slipping his pistol into his 
pocket, he went to the front entrance. 
Outside, with hands in pockets and the 
visor of a cap pulled low over his fore- 
head, stood a shabby-looking individual 
who announced that he wished to see 
Nicholas Chiltern. 

“This way,” said Chiltern, conducting 
his caller to the library. The man, 
square-jawed and of wiry build, re- 
garded him with sullen suspicion. 
Without removing his cap or taking his 
hands from his pockets, he took the 
seat Chiltern indicated. 

“Well?” said Chiltern brusquely. 

The man turned slightly in his chair. 
For several seconds he did not speak 
but looked at Chiltern in a half-inso- 
lent, half-threatening manner. “My 
name’s Lynn,” he said at last. “Fred 
Lynn. Maybe you’ve heard of me.” 

“No,” said Chiltern, eying his caller 
narrowly. He was a bigger and 


stronger man than Aspinwall, but Chil- 
tern felt none of the indefinable fears 
he had experienced in the latter’s pres- 
ence. He felt Lynn was a man he could 
deal with, while Aspinwall’s sly and in- 
sinuating ways had given him a sense 
of bafflement. 
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“T thought maybe Aspinwall had 
spoken of me,” said Lynn with a smile 
that was half a sneer. He stretched out 
his legs and leaned back comfortably, 
but he did not remove his hands from 
his coat pockets. 

Chiltern stiffened. His eyes gleamed 
narrowly. He had suspected instinc- 
tively, the moment he heard the door- 
bell, that the late call had something to 
do with Aspinwall. He regarded his 
caller more closely, sensing a paltry 
trace of refinement beneath his shabby 
exterior and uncouth manners. 

“Aspinwall?” he echoed tonelessly. 
“What do you know about Aspinwall ?” 

“Everything, Chiltern.’ The man 
gave an unpleasant laugh. 

Chiltern’s mind was working swiftly 
behind the mask that had fallen over 
his features. It had not occurred to 
him until now that Aspinwall might 
have friends in New York. He did not 
see how a man who had been cut off 
from contact with the world for seven 
years could have friends anywhere. Yet 
Lynn seemed to have been on rather in- 
timate terms with Aspinwall. It com- 
plicated an already ticklish situation. 

“Come to the point,” urged Chiltern, 
glancing with feigned impatience at his 
watch. 

Lynn seemed in no hurry. “Aspin- 
wall looked me up when he struck town 
a week ago,” he drawled. “You see, 
he and I were pals years back, long 
before he went into partnership with 
you. Aspinwall was about as square 
as they make ’em—the best pal a fel- 
low ever had. IT’ll never forget how 
he helped me out of a scrape once when 
I was 3ut I guess you aren’t in- 
terested in that. Well, he and I drifted 
apart, and he dropped out of sight. | 
didn’t know what’d become of him till 
he told me the whole story the other 
day.” 

He looked away from Chiltern, as if 
sickened by the sight of him, and fell 
to gazing at a design in the carpet. 
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“What else?” asked Chiltern, trying 
to appear unimpressed. 

“T know about Kramer, too. Aspin- 
wall put me wise. I know Kramer’s 
address.” He glanced up quickly to 
watch the effect of his words, and Chil- 
tern could not repress a start just then. 
“You see, Aspinwall wanted me to have 
all the facts so I could go ahead and 
finish the job if anything should hap- 
pen to him.” He laughed harshly. “He 
was suspicioning something might hap- 
pen to him.” 

“Yes?” Chiltern’s tone was mildly 
quizzical, but a gleam of infinite alert- 
ness showed in his eyes. 

Again Lynn looked up at him. 
“Chiltern,” he said quietly, “did you 
kill Aspinwall ?” 

“Nonsense! I suppose you are the 
man who has been writing those silly 
notes.” 

“Answer me,” said Lynn, raising his 
voice. “Did you kill Aspinwall?” 

“How absurd!” 

“Maybe that’s the way you feel about 
it. I don’t. Aspinwall knew what kind 
of man he was going up against. He 
told me that if he should drop out of 
sight all of a sudden it would mean 
that you’d pulled the rough stuff.” 

Chiltern smiled derisively, though in- 
wardly cursing himself for having failed 
to foresee that Aspinwall might take 
a precaution of this kind. He had 
seemed so lacking in practical sense that 
Chiltern had not expected it of him. 
He saw the net tightening around him, 
and he decided on a bold front. 

“T’ve heard enough of your crazy in- 
sinuations,” he declared. “Unless you 
have something more sensible to talk 
about, clear out. And don’t think you 
can scare me with that pistol in your 
pocket. I am a hard man to scare.” 

“Don’t kid yourself, Chiltern. 
You’re scared stiff this minute, only 
you’re trying not to show it. Aspin- 
wall has been gone three days. What 
have you done to him?” 
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A contemptuous laugh was Chiltern’s 
only reply. 

“Don’t want to answer me, eh?” 

“Because I can’t. For all I know or 
care, the old jackass may have slipped 
on a banana peel and broken his neck.” 

“IT happen to know he was going to 
make another ‘call on you the day he 
dropped out of sight.” 

Chiltern shrugged. “The 
doesn’t concern me in the least.” 

“We'll see about that.’ Lynn rose, 
stepped close to the other man, and 
gazed hard into his eyes. “Chiltern, 
I’m going now, but I’m coming back in 
forty-eight hours. Unless Aspinwall 
turns up in the meantime, I’ll know you 
killed him, and then ee 

He did not finish the sentence, but 
the nameless something that blazed in 
his eyes was more terrifying than words 
could have been. Still keeping his hands 
in his pockets, he sidled toward the 
door. 

When he was gone, Chiltern drew a 
long breath of relief. He sat down and 
gave himself over to dismal reflections. 
From whichever angle he viewed it, the 
situation was exceedingly unpromising. 
Dangers were approaching him from 
every side. The old conspiracy against 
Aspinwall might be brought to light. 
Chiltern might be called to answer for 
the man’s disappearance. Lynn, who 
was evidently in an ugly mood, might 
decide to take the law into his own 
hands if he should become convinced 
that his old friend had been murdered. 
In any event, Chiltern’s position would 
be desperate. 

He went to bed, but sleep would not 
come to him. From time to time the 
menacing figure of Lynn appeared in 
his imagination. Lynn, he now saw, 
was more to be feared than any of the 
other dangers confronting him. But 
for Lynn’s meddling, the old conspiracy 
could be hushed up some way, and As- 
pinwall’s fate, whatever it might have 
been, would remain a secret between 


matter 

















Chiltern and The Picaroon. Lynn’s in- 
terference complicated the situation to 
an appalling extent. The outlook was 
black, but there was one ray of hope. 
Lynn had said he would not be back 
for forty-eight hours, and a number 
oi things could happen in that time. 

For hours Chiltern tossed restlessly 
on his bed, and when dawn came his 
mind was made up. Prudence was the 
better part of valor. Instead of trying 
to fight against overwhelming odds, he 
would beat a strategic retreat. He 
would tell his office manager that his 
physician had found a disquieting nerv- 
ous ailment and advised a change of 
climate and complete rest for several 
months. Hawkins, the butler, would 
be given a similar explanation, and also 
a few of Chiltern’s most intimate 
friends. His going would be least apt 
to cause comment that way, and he 
could be aboard a steamer and seVeral 
thousand miles from New York before 
any one suspected the truth. 

His decision left him in an easier 
frame of mind, and he slept for several 
hours. After a hurried bath and a be- 
lated breakfast, he dumfounded 
Hawkins by announcing that he was go- 
ing away for a time, and by giving or- 
ders for the packing of his grips. 

“Here’s a check covering your wages 
for six months,” he added. ‘Don’t talk, 
and don’t answer questions. Under- 
stand?” : 

Hawkins understood. His master 
was evidently a sick man, and a person 
in Chiltern’s position could not afford to 
let it become known that his nerves were 
in a bad way. 

Chiltern went through the day in a 
mood of tingling suspense. He had a 


confidential talk with his office man- 
ager, after which he visited his bank, 
bringing away a black grip filled with 
readily negotiable securities and bills of 
high denominations; and he went last 
to a steamship office and engaged pas- 
sage under an assumed name on a boat 
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sailing for a South American port early 
the following day. As he hurried from 
one task to another, he was filled with 
a sense of grim satisfaction at the 
thought of how easily he was eluding 
the law and his enemies. Late in the 
afternoon he walked into his library and 
deposited the black bag in the strong 
box. It would be safe there until morn- 
ing. As he turned away, he saw The 
Picaroon’s figure in the doorway. 

“Oh, you,” he said churlishly. 

Throughout the day he had scagcely 
given a thought to The Picaroon. Now 
he was suddenly filled with rage at the 
fellow’s furtive airs and stealthy ap- 
proach, but he tried hard to conceal it. 
He wondered how long The Picaroon 
had been standing there, and whether 
he had seen the black bag. ‘Don’t you 
ever go out for a breath of air?” he 
added. 

“Not till after dark. It isn’t safe.” 
The Picaroon chuckled in his gentle 
way. “There is a certain man on the 
police force who has a very suspicious 
nature. I don’t care to meet him while 
I am playing my present role.” 

He moved forward limpingly, gazing 
at Chiltern with eyes that seemed to see 
nothing, and yet gave the other man 
an uncomfortable feeling that they were 
reading his mind. 

“I want a few words with you,” he 
announced, “Isn’t it about time to ter- 
minate our agreement? I'll feel a lot 
better as soon as that card is back in 
my possession.” 

“IT have no doubt,” said Chiltern 
dryly. “I suppose it would be awk- 
ward for you if it should fall into the 
hands of the police officer you alluded 
to. I suppose you meant Captain Sum- 
mers.” 


“Tt would—very.” ~“A_ slow smile 
crossed The Picaroon’s face. ‘“Be- 


” 


sides,” with a gesture and a downward 
glance, “the wearing of these togs is 
becoming a bit monotonous. And my 
absence from my usual haunts is apt 
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to cause talk among people who know 
me in my—my other capacity. I hope 
you understand my position.” 

Chiltern nodded. His rage was ris- 
ing, and the diffidence he felt in the 
other man’s presence was irritating ; but 
just now he could not afford to antag- 
onize him needlessly. “Do you know a 
person named [red Lynn?” he asked 
abruptly. 

“No. Who is he?” 

“A friend of Aspinwall’s, so he tells 
me.” He paused and gazed narrowly 
at the other, but The Picaroon’s face 
showed nothing but mild puzzlement. 

“By the way, you have not yet told 
me how you disposed of Aspinwall.” 

“Is it necessary? Aspinwall hasn’t 
troubled you, has he?” 

“You are not answering my ques- 
tion.” Chiltern could scarcely control 
his anger at the other’s quiet evasive- 
ness. 

“One doesn’t like to incriminate him- 
self,” murmured The Picaroon, with a 
sidelong glance at the safe. “I ask 
you, as a matter of fairness, to let me 
have that card.” 

“Not until you have anSwered my 
question.” Chiltern’s right hand moved 
casually toward his hip pocket in which 
his pistol had reposed all day. A subtle 
change had come over The Picaroon’s 
face, as alarming as it was inscrutable. 
“And if you try to obtain the card by 
force, you will find that “3 

“Oh, no,” interrupted The Picaroon, 
with a gentle laugh. “I know better 
than to attempt anything so dangerous. 
Safes, especially this kind, are out of 
my line. I had hoped, however, that 
you would live up to our gentlemen’s 
agreement.” 

“The card seems to worry you a lot.” 
Chiltern spoke with a veiled sneer. 

“Why shouldn't it? My friend of the 
suspicious disposition thinks he knows 
who The Picaroon is, but so far he has 
no proof, The card is exactly the kind 
of evidence he wants.” 
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As long as it 
remains in my possession I know you 
won't dare to play me false.” 

The Picaroon’s face changed expres- 


“So much the better. 


sion. With a sigh of resignation he 
turned toward the door, but Chiltern 
saw something suspiciously like a grin 
as he walked out of the room. 

“Confound the fellow!” he muttered. 
“He’s got something up his sleeve. It 
won't do him any good, though. Ina 
few hours l’ll be away from here, and 
the card will go to the police, along with 
an explanatory note. The Picaroon is 
pretty deep, but he won’t be able to lie 
his way out of a muddle like that. It 
will serve him right for his infernal in- 
solence.”’ 

It was growing dark in the room, and 
Chiltern switched on the light. The 
more he thought of The Picaroon’s 
mystifying @vays, the higher his anger 
mounted. There had been something 
both tantalizing and appalling about the 
furtive grin he had seen on the man’s 
lips just as he left the room, and Chil- 
tern’s vindictive fury increased at the 
recollection. It gave him a sense of 
venomous satisfaction to realize that the 
man was in his power. The Picaroon 
himself had implied that the card, if it 
fell into the hands of the police, would 
spell disaster for him. In anticipation 
Chiltern was already enjoying his re- 
venge. , 

His gratifying musings were inter- 
rupted by Hawkins’ announcement that 
dinner was served. He hurried through 
the meal, then instructed Hawkins to 
build a fire in the library. 

“Anything else, sir?” inquired the 
butler when the logs were crackling and 
snapping in the fireplace. 

“Nothing else, Hawkins. I'll be leav- 
ing early in the morning. Sleep as long 
as you like. I'll take a taxi to the pier 
and have breakfast on the boat.” 

“Very well, sir. And I hope you'll 
have a pleasant trip, sir.” 

A grunt was Chiltern’s only reply, 
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and Hawkins withdrew. Chiltern spent 
the next two hours ransacking the 
drawers of his writing desk and burn- 
ing an accumulation of letters in the 
fireplace. At length there remained 
only The Picaroon’s card to be disposed 
of. Handling it gingerly, so as not to 
touch its surface, he took it from the 
safe and held it to the light. A thin, 
malicious smile curled his lips as he con- 
sidered how he might put it to the most 
effective use. 

A sound broke in on his reflections. 
With a start he looked up from the 
card, then swung around. A startled 
mutter fell from his lips. In the open 
door, with a pistol in his hand, stood 
Fred Lynn. 


CHAPTER VII. 
RETRIBUTION. 


YNN’S entrance had been so quiet 
and unexpected that for several 
seconds Chiltern could only stare and 
blink his eyes at the figure in the door- 
way. 

“How the devil did you get in?” were 
the first words that came to him. 

“Not so loud,” admonished Lynn, ap- 
proaching the table where Chiltern 
stood, “There’s a certain matter I want 
to talk over with you, and we don’t 
want the servants to horn in on the con- 
versation. Never mind how I got in. 
There are ways. I want you to step 
back there in the corner and stick up 
your hands.” 

Chiltern forced a laugh, but Lynn’s 
tone and the look he saw in his face 
made him ill at ease. Feigning compli- 
ance with the man’s request, he started 
backing toward a corner of the library. 
Lynn lowered his pistol, and in an in- 
stant Chiltern’s hand darted to his hip 
pocket. 

“None of that!” Lynn had seen 
the swift motion in time, and now he 
jabbed his weapon against Chiltern’s 
diaphragm, “Get this straight, Chil- 
One more false move, and I drill 


tern. 
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you. I’d just as soon kill you, anyhow. 
Up with your hands!” 

With a snarl Chiltern obeyed. He 
saw that for the present resistance 
would be useless, and there was a gleam 
in the man’s eyes that boded no good. 
Lynn thrust a hand into his hip pocket, 
jerked out Chiltern’s automatic, and 
emptied the cartridge chamber. 

“That’s a whole lot better,” he de- 
clared, laughing as he flung the useless 
weapon into a corner of the room. 
“Now, Chiltern, I’ve got a proposition 
to make to you, and I’ll put it in a few 
words. You've been preparing for a 
get-away. No use denying it; I know 
what I’m talking about. About noon 
to-day you went to your bank, carrying 
a black bag. I can guess what was in 
it when you came out. From the bank 
you went to your office, and a couple 
of hours later you got into a cab with 
the bag and drove home.” 

“You seem to have posted yourself 
on my movements,” remarked Chiltern 
with a sneer. 

Lynn nodded grimly. “I want that 
bag,” he declared. “I know it’s some- 
where in the house.” 

Chiltern’s lips twisted into a sickly 
smile. “Suppose I refuse to give it to 
you?” he asked, making a feeble show 
of: courage. 

“It’s the bag or your life. 
quick.” 

An agonizing 


Decide 


sense of despair 
gripped Chiltern. His jaw sagged, and 
a gray film covered his face. Lynn, 
with a look of loathing on his face, re- 
garded him fixedly. 

“What's the bag to you?’ 
Chiltern shakily. 

“Never mind! I'll have either the 
bag or your life before I leave this 
house. Hurry up and decide.” 

Chiltern strove desperately to find a 
way out of his predicament, but the 
steely menace in Lynn’s eyes scattered 
his thoughts. The bag contained the 
bulk of his wealth. Even if he could 


demanded 
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manage his escape without it, he would 
be a man practically penniless. 

“The bag is my property,” he pro- 
tested feebly. “You have no right——” 

Lynn’s mocking laugh interrupted 
him. -“Your property! You made 
everything you have out of the money 
you stole from Aspinwall. (By rights 
half of all you own belongs to him. It 
was a partnership, and you agreed to 
go fifty-fifty on everything. I’m As- 
pinwall’s friend, and I’m here to make 
you pay for the dirty trick you played 
on him. Where’s the bag? Or do you 
prefer the other thing?” 

Chiltern gasped as Lynn jabbed the 
muzzle of the pistol closer against his 
diaphragm. He felt an impulse to shout 
for help, but he knew the other man 
would quickly silence him, and he did 
not care to have others hear what Lynn 
had to say. In his despair and baffle- 
ment he cast a furtive glance at the safe. 
Not expecting to be interrupted, he had 
neglected to close it after taking out 
The Picaroon’s card, and the door stood 
open a crack, 

Lynn traced his glance, and an ex- 
pression of comprehension crossed his 
features. For a moment he looked 
about him, his glance stopping at 
Chiltern’s feet. 

“Nice, heavy shoe laces,” he observed, 
looking critically at Chiltern’s shoes. 
“Take ‘em out, and be quick about it.” 

Chiltern blinked his eyes bewil- 
deredly, but a fresh jab with the pistol 
prompted him to obey. In a short time 
the laces were removed, and he hagded 
them to Lynn. Before he could divine 
the other’s meaning, Lynn had dropped 
the pistol behind him and seized Chil- 
tern’s hands in a grip hard as steel. 
The big man gave a groan of dismay as 
his hands were quickly and_ tightly 
bound with the shoe laces. 

“Sit down,” commanded Lynn, push- 
ing him into a chair. “And if you 








make the slightest outcry; you may lose 
both your life and the bag.” 
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He picked up his pistol and stepped 
quickly to the safe. Chiltern watched 
him with a sense of utter despair as he 
took out the bag and placed it on the 
table. Just as he was about to open it, 
his glance became fixed on The Pica- 
roon’s card, which Chiltern had 
dropped to the table at Lynn’s abrupt 
entrance, 

“The Benevolent Picaroon?” mut- 
tered Lynn, raising his brows. “I’ve 
heard of that fellow. What’s his card 
doing here? And what’s this?” Fora 
moment he studied the center of the 
card. “Looks like finger prints. 
Well,” dropping the card, “I’ve got 
something here that’s a whole lot more 
interesting than finger prints.” 

He opened the bag, chuckling elatedly 
from time to time as he hastily ex- 
amined the contents. Chiltern, torn be- 
tween rage and an overwhelming sense 
of helplessness, watched him in silence. 
Presently Lynn replaced the money 
and securities and closed the bag. 

“Fine!” he exclaimed. “The money 
seems to be genuine,and Aspinwall won’t 
have much trouble turning the securi- 
ties into cash. It will just about cover 
his share, though it don’t make up for 
those seven years in the lunatic asylum. 
I’ve a notion to square things by beat- 
ing you within half an inch of your 
life.” 

Chiltern’s dazed mind was able to 
grasp only a single idea. “Aspinwall?” 
he mumbled. “Then he isn’t—dead ?” 

“Dead?” Lynn gave a hearty laugh. 
“Oh, no! He’s more alive to-day than 
he’s been any time in the last seven 
years. He'll be chipper as a colt when 
I show him the inside of this bag and 
tell him how I made you cough up his 
share.” 

“But I thought you said-——” 

“Yes, I know. Aspinwall was in a 
pretty bad way when he struck town. 
A man can’t be buried alive for Seven 
years and still be what he used to be. 
When I saw him, the day after he called 














on you, he had murder in his eyes and 
all sorts of crazy ideas in his head. I 
talked some sense into him, showing 
him there was a better way of squar- 
ing things with you than by bumping 
you off, and by and by he began to see 
things as I did. Then I began to scheme 
how to get hold of Aspinwall’s share of 
your money. It was easy. All I had 
to do was to throw a scare into you by 
writing you a couple of notes and pre- 
tending to believe that you had put As- 
pinwall out of the way. I knew that if 
I scared you bad enough you would 
rake together all the money you could 
and: But I guess you get the 
idea ?” 

Chiltern nodded dazedly. 

“It was the only way,” Lynn went 
on. “Aspinwall could never have 
proved his rights in a court of law. 
With Kramer dead these three years, 
there were no witnesses to the frame- 


” 





up. 
“Kramer dead?’ echoed Chiltern 
sharply. 

Lynn laughed again. “Aspinwall 


had a talk with his widow in Chicago. 
He was only bluffing when he told you 
Kramer was alive. He thought he 
would be able to manage you better if 
he could make you believe that Kramer 
might spill the beans and turn State’s 
evidence. It was a good bluff as far 
as it went, but my way was better. I'll 
turn this grip over to Aspinwall to- 
night, and in the morning he’ll be on 
his way to a warmer climate. I told 
him to lay low for a few days, and it’s 
been hard on his nerves.” 


“You—you scoundrel!” _ snarled 
Chiltern. “You thief!” 
“Easy!” cautioned Lynn. “If you 


say that again I might do as I’m tempted 
and beat you to a jelly. You're a low- 


down snake, Chiltern, and, as long as 
the law couldn’t reach you, this was 
the only way of dealing with you. 
You’re getting off too easy as it is. 
fingers are just 


My itching for a 
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chance at you. I don’t think that body- 
guard of yours would interfere.” 

“You—you know?” stuttered Chil- 
tern. 

Lynn nodded. He took the bag in 
his hand and turned away. Chiltern 
stared at him in utter amazement. He 
swallowed several times before he 
found his voice. 

“Wait!” he said thickly, looking rue- 
fully at the bag. He pulled at the 
strings around his wrists as if hoping 
to get free. “AIl the money I have in 
the world is in that bag. Leave me a 
little—-just a little—and I will 23 

Lynn, chuckling amusedly, took a few 
steps toward the door. A subtle change 
had come into his manner in the last 
few moments. He swung the bag re- 
flectively while he gazed at Chiltern. 

“Tt’s a good bag,” he said. ‘Must be 
worth thirty or forty dollars. Tell you 
what I'll do, Chiltern. I'll return the 
empty bag to you by parcel post if you 
will donate ten per cent of its value to 





the Society for the Protection of 
Animals.” 
For several seconds Chiltern sat 


stonily still. Lynn’s voice had suddenly 
changed, along with his manners, and 
a gleam of startled apprehension ap- 
peared in the big man’s eyes. 

“You—you are The Picaroon!” he 
exclaimed huskily. 

The man who had been known as 
Fred Lynn nodded indifferently. “I 
made a little change when I went out 
last night and to-night,’ he declared in 
a drawl. “To throw the necessary 
amount of fright into you, it was ad- 
visable to make you believe that an old 
friend of Aspinwall’s had gone on the 
warpath against you. It worked very 
well. Shrewd men like yourself become 
as gullible as babes when their nerves 
get shaky.” 

“But where is 
stammered Chiltern. 

The Picaroon smiled faintly. “Ex- 
pecting he would repeat his first visit, 


Asp-Aspinwall ?” 
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I waited for him on the corner the night 
after you engaged me as your—er, 
bodyguard. You see, Chiltern, I knew 
the whole story. I was standing be- 
hind that door over there when that 
dramatic little scene was enacted be- 
tween you and Aspinwall. I heard 
nearly every word.” 

Chiltern, utterly dazed, said nothing. 

“When Aspinwall showed up,” went 
on The Picaroon, “I had a long, con- 
fidential talk with him. At first he was 
hard to manage. You ought to thank 
me for saving your life, Chiltern. In 
the end, however, he agreed to go to a 
quiet little hotel and wait there till my 
plans were consummated. A long rest 
and a few comforts will make a great 
change in him. I must hurry, or he 
will be getting impatient. Ah, this 
card!” 

Chuckling gently, Dale once more 
picked up the card from the table. “Do 
you know, Chiltern, I wasn’t half so 
afraid of these finger prints as I pre- 
tended. I was ina bad fix, but it wasn’t 
quite so bad as it seemed. Summers is 
a hard man to fool. He would have 
smelled a plant, knowing The Picaroon 
is too careful to leave clews behind him, 
and this one was a little too obvious. 
Nevertheless, it would have been very 
embarrassing for me, though I wasn’t as 
worried as I appeared. It suited my 
plans to remain close to you for a few 
days, and I had no objection to letting 
you think that I was at your mercy. 
Here goes!’ 

He reached for the match safe on 
the table. Chiltern watched him nar- 
rowly. A look of mirtgled malice and 
sagacity crept into his eyes as The 
Picaroon extracted a match from the 
safe. 

The alert look in his face showed that 
Chiltern’s mind was again at work. 
Now that he knew Kramer was dead, 
there was no witness to the conspiracy 
against Aspinwall. And Lynn, the man 


he had feared above all, did not exist. 


He cast a greedy glance at the black 
bag, standing at the opposite side of 
the table. It contained everything that 
made Chiltern’s life worth living. His 
hands, with ‘the wrists tied tightly to- 
gether, were resting on the table in front 
of him. 

“My only regret,” said The Picaroon 
softly, ‘is that you will escape the peni- 
tentiary. But I guess the loss of the 
contents of the bag will hurt you almost 
as much. Eh, Chiltern?” 

An indistinct mutter was Chiltern’s 
only response. There was the look of 
a caged beast in his eyes as The Pica- 
roon struck the match. His manacled 
hands, with the fingers twitching spas- 
modically, moved a little. Slowly and 
deliberately, as if he were performing a 
ritual, The Picaroon applied the flame 
to the edge of the card. 

“Too bad my friend Summers can’t 
see me now,” he murmured. 

The flame bit slowly into the firm 
fabric of the card. The Picaroon 
watched it with a whimsical smile on 
his lips. Then, in a twinkling, the smile 
faded. A look of sudden alertness took 
its place. He glanced up just as the 
door swung noiselessly on its hinges. 
Forgetting the card, he stared at the 
man who, with a triumphant grin on 
his lips, stood in the doorway. 

The intruder was Captain Summers. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
AT BAY.» 
HE captain’s small, shrewd eyes 
seemed to take in the scene at a 
glance. He looked at Chiltern’s bound 
hands, and at the black bag on the table; 
the grin on his face broadened as his 
glance rested on The Picaroon. With 
a careless air he held an automatic in 
his hand, but the muzzle pointed straight 
at The Picaroon. 
“Well, I’m here,” he _ declared. 
“Didn’t you say a moment ago that it 
was too bad I wasn’t around ?” 




















The Picaroon, his thoughts racing 
and whirling, looked down at the card 
in his hand. The tough fiber had re- 
sisted the flame, and only a corner had 
been charred. He glanced quickly at 
the grate, but all that remained of the 
log fire was a feeble smudge that was 
insufficient to destroy the card. The 
realization that he was cornered gave 
a sharper edge to his mind. In addi- 
tion to the card with his finger prints 
on it, there were the telltale circum- 
stances of Chiltern’s bound hands and 
the black bag. It was a disconcerting 
complication. 

Summers’ quick, crafty eyes ran up 
and down his figure. Several times in 
the past they had stood face to face like 
this, with The Picaroon at bay and all 
the odds apparently on Summers’ side, 
but on each occasion Dale’s quick wits 
had turned the tables. 

“New get-up, eh?’ muttered the cap- 
tain, surveying Dale from head to foot. 
“Last time I saw The Picaroon at such 
close quarters he was togged up like a 
college professor. Wouldn’t know you 
if I hadn’t heard a part of the conversa- 
tion between you and Mr. Chiltern. 
Most of it was Greek to me, but I 
savvied enough, I’ll do my duty now 
and hear the explanations later. Out 
with your hands, Mr. Picaroon!” 

ilalding the automatic with one hand, 
he drew a pair of handcuffs from his 
pocket with the other. Dale promptly 
put his hands behind his back, and in 
doing so he surreptitiously slipped the 
card into his pocket. He could not hope 
to conceal it for long, for Chiltern 
would be certain to speak of it, even if 
Summers had not heard that part of the 
conversation in which the card had been 
mentioned. 

“Hold out your hands! 
Summers. 

Slowly Dale shook his head. “No 
use, Summers,” he said gently. “You 


” 


repeated 


ought to know from bitter experience 
that The Picaroon always wins out in 
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the end. By the way,” he added, play- 
ing for time, “I wonder how you found 
me.” 

Summers gave a gratified chuckle. 
“Remember the other night when you 
and I walked away from Mrs. Castle- 
ton’s house together? I said I was go- 
ing into a restaurant, but I just walked 
in one way and out another. You are 
quite a wriggler, but I managed to stay 
on your tracks all the way to China- 
town. There I lost you.” 

Dale remained noncommittally silent. 
He was surprised, for he thought he 
had covered his tracks thoroughly that 
night, but he also knew Summers was 
one of the best shadowers in town. 

“You gave me the slip,” the captain 
continued, “but I’ve been nosing around 
that part of town off and on ever since. 
To-night I caught a glimpse of a fellow 
coming out of \WWuh Chang’s place. I 
wouldn’t have been suspicious of him, 
for he didn’t look anything like The 
Picaroon as I’ve seen him a few times, 
but I thought he might be worth keeping 
in sight for a while. You see, I’d been 
in Wuh Chang’s place just five min- 
utes before, giving the crowd in the 
restaurant the once-over, and that fel- 
low wasn’t there then. That’s why I 
thought there was something queer 
when he came out. I trailed him to 
this house and walked in without ring- 
ing the bell. Hope you don’t mind, Mr. 
Chiltern. If he was The Picaroon I 
wanted to catch him with the goods.” 

“You did just right,” said Chiltern, 
speaking with a trace of diffidence and 
looking as if he were rehearsing a diffi- 
cult explanation in his mind. 

“Tt isn’t the first time skeleton keys 
have come in handy,” Summers went 
on. “The lock on your basement door 
isn’t safe, Mr. Chiltern. I had no idea 
whose house I was in till I heard this 
fellow mention your name. What’s in 
that bag?” 

“Money,” said Chiltern lamely. “I 
was getting ready for a trip and——” 
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“We'll hear the rest later. Now, Mr. 
Picaroon, you’ve given me the merry 
ha-ha several times, but I’ve got you 
now. Might as well take your medi- 
cine without any fuss. Let me see your 
hands.” 

He came forward a step, but The 
Picaroon, smiling serenely now, backed 
away from him. The situation seemed 
hopeless, but he had been just as des- 
perately at bay before. 

“Don’t force me to rough you up,” 
cautioned Summers. “I’ve got a hunch 
that only a few scratches would be 
needed to show us that The Picaroon is 
a certain young gentleman known as 
Martin Dale.” 

“Dale?” echoed Chiltern, looking as 
if he had not heard the name before. 
“By the way, he left his finger prints 
on a card. He started to burn it just 
as you walked in.” 

“Careful, Chiltern,” said Dale mock- 
ingly. “The first thing you know you 
will be all tangled up in explanations.” 

“Where’s that card?” demanded 
Summers, coming a step closer. 

Dale retreated, casting a glance at the 
black bag. He was only a few steps 
from the wall now. Summers, ren- 
dered cautious by recollections of previ- 
ous experiences, followed him warily 
and held his pistol in readiness for in- 
stant action. Step by step the captain 
advanced and The Picaroon retreated, 
until the latter stood with his back 
against the wall. Chiltern, sitting at the 
table with hands still tied, for Summers 
had not dared to take his eyes off The 
Picaroon long enough to cut the cords, 
watched the scene with an expression 
of vindictive gratification. So far as 
eyes could see, the hour of The Pica- 
roon’s defeat had struck. 

Dale himself could see nothing but 
disaster. Summers, smarting from 
many previous humiliations, would 
make sure of his man this time. He 


would not let his alertness relax even 
for an instant, and he was constantly 
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watching for one of the subtle little 
ruses by which The Picaroon had out- 
witted him in the past. Dale’s only hope 
lay in distracting the captain’s thoughts 
by some unexpected and startling ma- 
neuver. 

“Quit your nonsense!” exclaimed 
Summer impatiently. “You’re smart 
enough to know when you're done for.” 

“And you are shrewd enough to 
realize that The Picaroon will never be 
taken alive,” was Dale’s calm retort. 

The captain laughed grimly. “I don’t 
see what you're going to do about it. 
If you make a single false move, I'll 
drill you.” 

Dale knew it was no idle threat. 
Summers would not shoot to kill, but 
he would have no hesitancy to fire a 
shot that would cripple The Picaroon. 
He squinted at the pistol in the captain’s 
hand. A swift and vigorous wrench 
might dislodge it, but Summers would 
be too quick for him. 

“You will see the inside of a cell to- 
night,” declared the captain, “even if 
I have to take you out of here in an 
ambulance.” 

“T think I should prefer a hearse,” 
said Dale quietly, and then he did a 
surprising thing. Until now his hands 
had been at his back, but now he 
slowly brought them forward and began 
to remove his collar and tie. 
what ” stammered Sum- 
mers, utterly bewildered, staring at him 
as he stood holding the pistol in one 
hand and the handcuffs in the other. 

Dale laughed gently. He had already 
gained a point, although a minor one, 
but the captain’s bewilderment was a 
thing in his favor. He tossed the col- 
lar away and looked for a moment at 
the necktie. It was a long four-in-hand 
and of stout material. 

“As I said, Summers, you will never 
take me alive,” he murmured. While 
Summers gaped in astonishment, he 
held the tie between his finger tips, 
gauging its length with his eyes. 


“Say, 


























“There won’t*be much triumph for you 
in taking a dead man, will there?” 

Summers stood speechless, and sud- 
denly Dale wound the tie around his 
neck. He crossed the two ends with 
a sharp twist and pulled the loop tight. 
He was still smiling, and there was a 
look of stoical determination in his face. 
So far as one could judge by his ex- 
pression, there was only one thought 
in Dale’s mind, and that was that he 
should not be captured alive. 

Summers stared, watching the 
strained, gray look that was creeping 
into The Picaroon’s face. A startled 
exclamation came from the man sitting 
at the table. Dale was tightening the 
loop by degrees, and already his eyes 
were growing wide and glassy. 

At last Summers conquered the daze 
into which The Picaroon’s unexpected 
action had plunged him. He dropped 
the handcuffs and sprang forward. 
Dale’s breathing had the hissing sound 
of steam escaping from a_ cracked 
boiler. The captain seized one of his 
arms and jerked it down. The strang- 
ling loop parted. Dale reeled for a mo- 
ment, as if utterly exhausted, but in 
the next instant he dodged aside and 
with a vigorous blow on the wrist com- 
pelled Summers to drop the pistol. 

A hoarse cry escaped the captain. 
A moment ago The Picaroon had 
seemed on the verge of collapse, and 
the blow had been entirely unexpected. 
Now, pausing for a moment to fill his 
lungs with air, he acted with a swift- 
ness that completed Summers’ stupefac- 
tion. With a motion so quick that it 
could scarcely be registered by the eye, 
he stooped and picked up the hand- 
cuffs the captain had dropped. 

“Thanks!” he exclaimed — gayly, 
though his breath still came and went 
in hoarse gasps. “I don’t think I could 


have stood it a moment longer.” 


we 
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As he spoke, he jerked the captain’s 
left hand to him, and in an instant one 
of the steel links clicked shut around 
Summers’ wrist. In the next moment 
he had picked up the captain’s pistol and 
thrust it into his pocket. Summers 
struck out blindly with his free hand, 
but The Picaroon easily dodged the 
blow. Chiltern, with hands tied in front 
of him, was coming forward to assist 
the captain as well as he could. He 
kicked out a foot, trying to trip Dale; 
but in an instant his hands were caught. 
A slight click sounded, and Chiltern and 
Summers were handcuffed together. 

Dale bounded across the room, 
snatching up the collar and the black bag 
on his way to the door. There he 
paused for a moment and looked back. 

“You may keep the necktie for a 


souvenir, Summers!” was his parting 
shot. 
Summers blinked his eyes bewil- 


deredly. Things had happened so swiftly 
that it seemed only a few seconds had 
passed since Dale beat the pistol from 
his hand. He thrust his free hand into 
his pocket and took out a little metal 
tube. <A shrill blast went resounding 
through the house, then another and an- 
other. As Summers paused for 
breath, he heard the outer door slam. 
“He’s gone!” exclaimed Chiltern. 
“Gone!” echoed Summers. His 
Adam's apple bulged and receded as if 
he were swallowing great lumps of cha- 
grin. “But I'll get him next time—con- 
found him! Just see if I don’t.” 
In the meantime, The Picaroon, with 
a black bag in his hand, was running 
swiftly down a dark side street. 
“That was the tightest corner I’ve 
been in yet,’ he confessed to himself 
as he caught a taxicab on the run. 
“I’m afraid that one of these dark 
nights The Benevolent Picaroon will 
bow to his Nemesis.” 
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C CARCELY could “Pebble” 
8S Crosby wait to get down to 

the office to broach the big 

plan to his partner. He 
dressed in his habitual pepper-and-salt 
suit—he had no other. And he wore 
the other shirt. This fair morning his 
esthetic proclivities, circumstantially in- 
clined to concentrate in the choice of 
his necktie, were, along with the ele- 
vated trains hammering outside his win- 
dow and the sparrows twittering in the 
streets, quite forgotten. He wore the 
same tie and the same collar that he 
had worn the day before, but at a corner 
restaurant he gulped down one more 
cup of coffee and one more doughnut 
than usually were consumed. He was 
itching to see his partner, J. N. 
Twitchell—“The Immotral J. N.,” so 
Pebble, the brains of the firm, had con- 
nived him to be known. 

The Immortal J. N. was amazingly 
thin and tall. He was the possessor of 
what is known as a “poker face.” But 
he was ingratiating. Also suspicious; 
his limpid, baby-blue eyes cocked them- 
selves over the glasses that he hung, 
with an air, on his hooked nose. They 
seemed to say: “Now, what’s your 
scheme ?” 

Pebble was small, alert, sometimes al- 
most frisky, but, best of all, he was 
imaginative. His fancy ran riot some- 
times. When J. N. conservatively en- 
tertained one scheme and another to 
the point of weariness, he would re- 
prove his junior partner for dodging 
in and out and all about the landscape. 
Pebble would listen to the usual com- 


plaint, to the effect that too much roll- 
ing gathered no moss, and would reply: 
“Well, the field of things that ain’t been 
pulled, J. N., is much bigger than the 
field that has.” 

Pebble started the new chapter in 
their business life this fine morning 
without preliminaries. 

“J. N.,” he said, “I got it. 
It’s a killing that—— i 

J. N. stroked his long chin. He’d 
heard those fateful words before. And 
Pebble knew it. Theré were times when 
those baby-blue eyes of his partner dis- 
concerted him. He gulped for words 
for a moment, and then found them. 

“This foreign-bond proposition we’re 
mixed up in now is the bunk.” He 
tried hard to adopt a forceful air, one 
calculated to cause J. N. to look in- 
terestedly through his glasses instead 
of belligerently over them. “I’m tired 
of being a jelly bean. Personally I con- 
sider my time ‘at present wasted. This 
stunt I got up my sleeve now is the 
goods, and I ain’t going to pass it up.” 

J. N. lighted a stogy and sank wear- 
ily into his chair. His expression was 
aaything but hopeful. 

Pebble had never been accused of 
sensitiveness. The fact that he had the 
floor now, even though it had been 
grudgingly given him, was enough. He 
dug into his coat pocket and brought to 
light a handful of small articles which 
he spread meticulously along the edge 
of J. N.’s desk. This operation com- 


It’s big! 


pleted, he glanced over the small riot 
of color presented, at the pinks and 
blues and greens. 


‘hen he sighed. 
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“Lovely, ain’t they?” he murmured. 

J. N. rolled his stogy to the opposite 
corner of his thin-lipped mouth and 
squinted as he picked up one of the 
mysterious articles of a delicate shade 
of old rose. He frowned as he exam- 
ined it. Then he laid it down again, 
shot a deliberate glance at Pebble, and 
promptly lost his patience. 

“Well,” he inquired, after an expla- 
nation from Pebble was not forthcom- 
ing, “what the devil is all this stuff?” 

The junior partner’s eyes lighted 
with eagerness. Circumstances were 
just as he would have them. When 
J. N. talked like that he was terribly 
interested. 

“They’re butterflies, J. N.!” he ex- 
claimed enthusiastically. “Butterflies! 
Blue ones, green ones—any old color 
you want. Beautiful butterflies! They 
delight the heart of the young woman 
and soothe the soul of the old lady. 
Butterflies they are, and you can’t——” 

“Where’ve you been?” demanded 
J. N. suspiciously. “If you’ve gone 
back to your old tricks——-” Then he 
stopped. 

Pebble was taking a small box out 
from under his coat. Pebble was a born 
salesman; he realized the value of sur- 
prise. He had aroused the attention of 
J. N. Now to present his argument. 

“This here little machine,” he ex- 
plained as he opened the box and 
brought to light a small, peculiarly 
shaped instrument which he placed in 
the center of J. N.’s blotter, “makes 
‘em. All you got to do is to put a spool 
of thread on that there arm sticking out 
on top and turn the crank here attached 
to this wheel. After working carefully 
for about four hours you got a butter- 
fly. Then all you do is to sew said 
butterfly onto a tablecloth or a napkin 
or a pillowcase——” Pebble spread his 
hands out. “Why, there ain’t no end 





of things you can do with this here 
little household necessity.” 
5F—ps 


J. N. grunted several times while he 
chewed his stogy savagely. “Do I get 
you right when I say that you’re think- 
ing about dragging me into the butterfly 
business?” he queried. 

“Why not?’ demanded Pebble 
promptly. “It’s better than being al- 
ways about two jumps ahead of a post- 
office inspector, ain’t it? This here 
scheme is within the law. There ain’t 
anything ever been pulled like it. I 
went down to see a lawyer friend of 
mine last night, and he tells me that 
it’s air-tight. The cops can raise all the 
fuss they like about our operations, but 
they'll have to get Congress to pass a 
law to stop it. They can’t arrest you 
for doing something that there ain’t a 
law to cover. When there is a law, then 
we can quit with a pile of jack credited 
to our account at the bank. It’s open 
and shut, open and shut.” 

J. N. grunted. He gave the offend- 
ing butterflies a grudging side glance. 

“Did you ever hear of Anton Mills?” 
inquired Pebble. 

“Too much,” retorted J. N. promptly. 
“He’s the nut that invented the auto- 
matic can opener, ain’t he?” 

Pebble nodded his head violently, as 
though he considered himself the win- 
ner of a point in the argument. 

“The same guy,” he agreed. “Well, 
he invented this here butterfly machine, 
and it’s worth even less than his can 
opener. In fact, when Mr. Anton Mills 
calls on us this morning to confer with 
us about his patent, two one-hundred- 
dollar bills will do the trick. He’s 
broke, and he’s poorer than a scare- 
crow——” 

“Now, look here,” interrupted J. N. 
“We ain’t going to huy anything for 
two hundred dollars from anybody 
that’s poor just because he is poor. This 
ain’t no uplift firm. Now, if there is 
anything to this brainstorm of yours, 
out with it! You talk like a guy that’s 
trying to sell me the Statue of Liberty.” 


, 
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Pebble met the challenge with com- 
posure and alacrity. 

“You've seen it, J. N. You’ve seen 
this machine to make butterflies. Why, 
man, we will make the whole country 
want to spin butterflies. What woman 
is there in this broad land of ours that 
does not want butterflies? For her 
doilies, her counterpanes, her table 
linen, her baby dresses, her mantel- 
pieces. Butterflies! Butterflies, J. N.! 
Every mother! Every old maid! 
Every girl!” 

J. N., with the high air of an immor- 
tal, intervened: 

“If I promptly gather the impression 
that you, in the flush of your early- 
morning enthusiasm, wish to convey, 
you would have every woman in the 


United States making butterflies. 
That’s that! But two hundred dol- 
lars e 





” 





“Buys the patent 

“Do I understand that before selling 
these butterflies I am to make them, or 
are you?” 

Pebble smiled at the abysmal depths 
of his partner’s ignorance. 

“My purpose, my sole purpose in life, 
is to avoid work,” continued J. N., 
pressing his momentary advantage 
home. “No one has yet been able to 
prove to me that this working life is 
a success. It does not appear right to 
me that my confidante and partner of 
many years should recommend that I 
make butterflies.” 

“But it’s very simple,” remonstrated 
his partner. “We don’t have to do any- 
thing but buy the patent to this ma- 
chine, make ’em in that defunct factory 
we got on our hands, and advertise ’em 
—advertise the machines.” 

“T begin to get the drift of your 
aberrations.” 

“We can make the machines for about 
seventy cents. We'll advertise ‘em for 
five dollars, prepaid.” 

“T see,” considered J. N. 


, 


“But look 


here. You can’t make a butterfly with 
one of these machines in less than four 
hours.” 

Pebble rubbed his hands together. 
“That’s the silver lining!” he cried. 
“We'll advertise that we need butterflies. 
It’s a golden opportunity for the ladies 
to make money at home in their spare 
time. What woman will not embrace 
it? There is an opportunity to make 
spending money. We advertise exten- 
sively. When we get an answer to the 
ad, we send a circular. There is only 
one way that these butterflies can be 
made, and that is with this wonderful 
little machine which we will send the 
lady, postpaid, for a five-spot. We 
will agree to buy every butterfly she 
makes with this machine at ten cents 
apiece, in case she does not want to use 
them herself. We will even redeem but- 
terflies with slight imperfections to 
show our good faith. 

“We ought to sell a thousand ma- 
chines a week—that’s five thousand ber- 
ries, J. N.! Four thousand net! All 
velvet! And the law can’t touch us! 
But, I ask you, who’s going to work 
four hours for ten cents? It will cost 
at least two cents each for the thread 
that goes into ’em. That leaves eight 
cents net for four hours’ work for the 
industrious lady. We might have to 
buy back a few butterflies, and we’ll do 
it with pleasure and promptness; but, 
believe me, there won’t be many turned 
in when they find out that it takes four 
hours to make eight cents—that’s only 
two cents an hour.” 

They talked it over. Finishing 
touches were being put on when the 
stenographer entered the inner office to 
explain that Anton Mills, the inventor, 
was outside. They had him brought in. 
They greeted the old man in the tired 
clothes cordially. In short order they 
had full title to the patent of a machine 
duly and accurately described for mak- 
ing silk butterflies—and he had their two 
hundred dollars. Their money! 
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Under the circumstances, J. N. had 


II. 


Pebble dressed leisurely. For sev- 
eral long moments he deliberated over 
which suit he should wear. His shirts 
were now almost unbelievable in num- 
ber. He picked a tie which reflected the 
hues of a highly accentuated love of 
beauty—a dazzling, rose-colored one, 
into which he fixed a scarfpin of gleam- 
ing showiness. 

He had breakfast in state at the Nes- 
tlerode—a luscious melon, steak, pota- 
toes, coffee, a cigar with an operatic 
name and stagelike in the fancies its 
flavor always engendered in Pebble’s 
appreciative and long-starved appetite. 
He then paused at the curb, and his 
favorite taxi driver did not keep him 
waiting. He arrived at the office ready 
for an active day supervising the count- 
ing of five-dollar bills, checks, and 
money orders. 

There had been many such days; glo- 
rious, happy, prosperous days; days in 
which Twitchell & Crosby, Inc., reposed 
in the sweet, soft lap of luxury at the 
end of the rainbow. J. N., like Pebble, 
radiated self-satisfaction. And with 
prosperity came an abhorrence on the 
part of the members of the firm to work. 
In fact, there were many days when 
J. N. left mere office affairs to. Pebble, 
who in turn delegated these duties to 
Henrietta, the stenographer. 

With nothing to do, Pebble had ample 
opportunity to admire Henrietta’s eyes. 
He had decided two days after Hen- 
rietta had been hired at eighteen per 
that the flush on her velvet checks was 
natural and that her lips were genuinely 
red. But Henrietta’s left eye was a 
little different from her adorable right, 
in so far as Pebble was concerned. At 
times it emitted fishy glances disconcert- 
ing to Pebble, disconcerting because at 
the moment he was living in the realm 
of appearances and was ravished by his 
own attitude of luxurious lei: and 
contentment. 


ure 
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very little to do with himself. Mat- 
thews and an assistant were making the 
machines in the now rejuvenated fac- 
tory. The butterfly business was run- 
ning like a clock. J. N. had fallen to 
patronizing the most exclusive: clubs, 
and was visibly expanding in tempera- 
ment, appearance, and bearing. In 
fact, J. N. had not been to the office 
for several weeks after approving the 
new batch of advertising contracts. 

Friday, unlucky day, had brought the 
first premonition of trouble. Altogether 
there had been very few butterflies sent 
in for redemption. In each case a check 
to cover them was generously returned 
in the next mail. Pebble was proud of 
this promptness. He knew he could 
afford to be aggressive in wearing down 
the endurance of any one who had the 
patience to devote four hours to weav- 
ing a silk butterfly. Moreover, Henri- 
etta had discovered a place where she 
could sell these butterflies at two cents 
ach. Withal, the complaints had been 
surprisingly few; only one or two had 
been violent. 

But early Friday morning an old 
woman tapped on the door and entered 
to look around. She was a smiling old 
soul, who greeted Pebble and Henrietta 
about as an old, kindly housekeeper 
might greet the man behind a market 
And on her arm, in a manner 
she 


counter. 
which indicated great experience, 


carried a market basket. She seated 
herself. leisurely, slid her spectacles 
down from ner wrinkled forehead to 


the bridge of her pudgy nose, peered 
through them blandly at Henrietta, and 


remarked: “It’s a little hot, dearie, a 
little hot; but the weather, it can’t keep 
up.” 


Henrietta was busy footing up the 
day’s receipts on an adding machine. 
She punched a few more keys for effect, 
then arched her carefully plucked brows 
in interrogation and shot a very profes- 
sional stare at the old lady. 
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“Well ?” 

She of the market basket pushed her 
glasses down a little farther on her nose, 
as though making an effort to get Hen- 
rietta within the focus of them. 

“I brought in some butterflies,” she 
said in her cracked voice. “Just a few 
butterflies, that’s all. 

Here was a new wrinkle. Henrietta, 
wise girl, had discovered a few things 
since she had agreed to keep books for 
Twitchell & Crosby at eighteen per. 
She rose and crossed over. She peeped 
into the basket. Then she stood erect 
with something of a shock. It was as 
though she had raised the lid on a swarm 
of bees. Her fairly heavy jaw sagged 
in dismay. A market basket full of 
butterflies ! 

For a moment she pondered. Pebble 
was, she was sure, then playing kelly 
pool at the Casino on the corner. She 
hadn’t seen Twitchell for three weeks. 

“You'll have to send them in by mail,” 
she objected. 

The old lady shook her white head 
stubbornly at this. 

“No, dearie! I got no faith in the 
mails. I brought them here so I 
wouldn’t have to run a risk of losing 
them after all my work. It would be 
silly to go out now and send them in 
by mail.” 

Henrietta thought hard. ‘Well, any- 
way, we'll have to send you your check 
by mail,” she insisted. “The butterflies 
have to be inspected and counted, you 
know.” 

“They’re very good ones,” mumbled 
the visitor as she gathered her shawl 
about her. “Five hundred of ’em—and 
all perfect.” 

Henrietta did mental calcula- 
tions. Five hundred butterflies at four 
hours each—two thousand hours! It 
was too much. She snatched one from 
the big pile and looked at it. Perfect 
in every particular ! 

“T’ll have to take it up with the firm,” 





some 
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“You'll 
leave your address, won’t you?” 


she said, swallowing hard. 


“No, I won’t!” There was a firmness 
now about the cracked voice that some- 
how alarmed Henrietta. “I'll be coming 
back this way in about an hour on my 
way home from the store. . You ought 
to have my check ready by that time.” 

Promptly Henrietta sent a hurry call 
to the Casino for Pebble. Arriving on 
the scene of turmoil, he immediately 
sent for J. N. Twitchell, gentleman of 
leisure, could not be found until Pebble 
had commandeered a taxi and sent Hen- 
rietta in search of him. From the mo- 
ment J. N. arrived at the office things 
began to move more smoothly. He and 
Pebble went into the other room and 
held a long conversation. 

They were in the midst of this when 
they heard the hall door open. With 
bated breath the two partners waited. 


A voice was heard: “Dearie, | 
brought back a friend of mine, Mr. 
Hob. He’s a detective, and he says he 


knows Mr. Crosby and Mr. Twitchell. 
I thought they’d like to see him again.” 

Hob! Pebble’s eyes dilated; J. N.’s 
glasses fell from his nose into his lap. 
Hob! Yes, they knew Hob! They 
had met him in a purely business way. 
He had approached them in regard to 
a zinc mine they were promoting less 
than a year before. That business had 


turned out to be a flivver, after Hob 
had injected himself into it. 
Together The Immortal J. N. and 


Pebble rose and stood side by side in 
the doorway, looking over at their legal 
enemy, Hob. 

That worthy nodded a massive head 
held in place by a bull neck. 

“’Mornin’, gent’men,” he said, pus! 
ing his derby back and mopping his per- 
spiring brow with a huge handkerchief. 


“What’s this, now?” inquired Pebble 
with very apparent solicitude. 
“Butterflies,” remarked the old lady 


quietly. “I have five hundred. I want 
fifty dollars.” 
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Pebble was the possessor of a glib 
tongue. “Why, of course,” he said at 
once, forcing a smile. “We'll mail the 
check to you to-day.” 

She shook her head. “I'll take it with 
me. My name is Samantha Laws.” 

With a deft movement of his huge 
hand Hob pushed his derby back to his 
forehead until it rested jauntily over 
his left eye. 

“She earned it, didn’t she?” he in- 
quired with a drawl. 

Pebble got the drawl, also the move- 
ment of the derby. He’d seen such 
manifestations before. 

“Of course, of course, 
hastily. 

J. N. seated himself at his desk with- 
out more ado and wrote a check for the 
prescribed amount. He handed it him- 
self to Samantha Laws, who thanked 
him and dropped him a curtsy, smiling. 

The days passed, and J. N. and Peb- 
ble were worried. They both came to 
the office regularly now, and more than 
once they were disturbed to find Hob 
in the hallway, lurking about § suspi- 
ciously. The partners were regaining 
their assurance. Pebble was again ad- 
miring Henrietta’s eyes. 

She was a picture to Pebble, while 
she sat there nimbly footing up figures 
representing five-dollar bills and checks 
and money orders on the adding ma- 
chine. She was small and pert, and 
life ran gay before her. Along in the 
afternoon of the second day Pebble 
came to the delightful conclusion that 
the stare with which she had always 
favored him when he mentioned per- 
sonal topics was slightly less fishy than 
it had been. He felt that he was pro- 
He glanced at his nails to 
see if they needed manicuring, and just 
then the door opened. 


9 


he agreed 


gressing, 


It was Samantha Laws. This time 
she carried two market baskets and a 


As the 


bundle wrapped in newspaper. 


door shut behind her they saw a shadow 


pass along the hall. No one else but 
Hob possessed such a shadow. 

“T brought two thousand this time,” 
Samantha Laws told them, smiling 
proudly, “Nice weather we’re having, 
Mr. Twitchell?” 


J. N. nodded sadly and rubbed his 
chin. Then he caught sight of Henri- 


etta’s beckoning pink forefinger. He 
crossed over to her. 

“That bird I been selling them butter- 
flies to won't stand for an order like 
that,” she objected. “He only took half 
of the last lot and then said he was 
through.” 

Another jolt for J. N.! 
deeply. 

“They'll have to be counted,” Pebble 
observed nervously. 

Samantha Laws smiled an_ old, 
wrinkled smile. “Tt will take some time 
—but I'll help you—or I’ll wait.” 

Again the shadow passed the door, 
reflected on the frosted glass. 

The baskets were opened, also the 
package. Such a galaxy of butterflies 
no nature seeker had ever seen assem- 
bled in one place. Henrietta counted; 
J. N. endeavored to; Pebble just bluffed 
—figures were beyond him. At length 
they accepted the old lady’s figure and 
called off the auditing work. 

They passed her the check and eyed 
her out of the office. The partners 
looked at each other hopelessly. 

In hardly more than a week they had 
lost a good share of their profits; they 
were headed for sterner trouble. In 
every corner of the office were butter- 
flies—blue ones, green ones, yellow ones. 
Butterflies! Butterflies! Butterflies! 


He reflected 


If. 


‘There’s something 
where,” J. N. agreed. “The idea was 
all right. Say, Pebble, did the old lady 
ever buy one of our machines?” 

“She bought a dozen,” was the reply. 
“T checked her up on that. She bought 


wrong some- 
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one of ’em through the mail and then 
eleven more at different times right here 
at this office.” 

“Sure, are you?” 

Pebble went out and got the records. 

“A dozen!” J. N. was thoughtful, 
speculative. “That’s sixty dollars— 
well, say about fifty dollars profit. But 
she’s taken out, let’s see, about four 
thousand dollars now, h..u?” 

“Nearly five.” 

“And if she keeps that up we’re 
busted.” 

“That ain’t no lie.” 

Followed gloomy reflections on the 
part of both. Contemplation of their 
flattened bank account and a sidewise 
glance at Henrietta’s wonderful profile 
aroused a heavy feeling in the region 
of Pebble’s heart, the first since the rosy 
hue of dawning prosperity put its lar- 
gess into the pockets and prospects of 
Twitchell & Crosby, Inc. 

After that the members of the firm 
became even more scrupulously punctual 
and attendant to the conduct of their 
business. But when Henrietta’s quick 
eyes glimpsed the pile of butterflies still 
in the corner, she devined that the firm 
was mainly concerned with policies. 
This deduction, combined with opinions 
formed at other and diverse times, made 
her almost sure that she knew the rea- 
son for this sudden interest in business 
matters. Nevertheless, she watched for 
more indications to verify her suspi- 
cions. Oddly, Pebble had become much 
more deferential to her. But perhaps, 
she considered, that was because she 
treated him less considerately. As for 
Mr. Twitchell, when she volunteered to 
use her spare moments to help the firm 
by making butterflies, the senior mem- 
ber frowned severely and ignored her 
for days. 

In the course of those days, Henrietta 
observed, although Mr. Crosby was out 
of the office a great deal, he continued 
to phone in attentively very often. Mr. 
Twitchell would take the telephone from 
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her and answer brusquely in monosyl- 
lables. Sometimes only one monosyl- 
lable would suffice. Meanwhile, he, the 
older and superior in wisdom and ex- 
perience, devoted himself to cheroots 
and meditation, to full and detailed con- 
sideration of advertising matter, and to 
conferences with professional advertis- 
ing men. 

Then one evening there was a heav- 
ily burdened trio at the portals of 
Twitchell & Crosby—Samantha Laws, 
Hob, and behind them a negro porter 
with a gigantic sample case such as 
some dry-goods salesmen have some 
one carry. The porter set it down 
with a groan of relief that affected the 
two partners visibly. 

“T brought three thousand this time.” 
Samantha Laws smiled up at J. N. 
“You ain’t lookin’ so well, Mr. 
Twitchell.” 

Henrietta’s eyes watched the play be- 
fore her analytically. 

J. N. was grinning gamely as the 
porter unstrapped the case. He as- 
sured the old lady that he felt very well 
indeed. 

But Pebble was naturally a fighter. 

“Where'd you get all these butter- 
flies?” he demanded truculently. 

“T made ’em. Who says I didn’t?” 

“Son,” observed J. N., “I am always 
ready to take a lady’s word.” 

Samantha Laws appeared extremely 
grateful to J. N. as she received her 
check for three hundred dollars. But 
Henrietta’s sympathies went to Pebble 
when the door had closed, a mountain 
of colored butterflies stood against the 
wall, and J. N.’s words toppled out like 
bricks against one another. “If she 
keeps this up,” he said, “we’re out of 
luck entirely.” 

“That’s well said,” answered Pebble. 
He glanced about the office. J. N. was 
doing the same thing. Henrietta heard 
J. N. utter an undistinguishable grunt. 
And she knew it came from his heart, 
whatever it meant, for everywhere, it 




















seemed, were butterflies, and Henrietta 
herself was beginning to hate the sight 
of them. 

And even as the locusts, which no one 
would buy, settled over Egypt and 
North Dakota, so the butterflies, born 
of Pebble’s ingenious brain, fluttered 
into the offices of Twitchell & Crosby, 
Inc. : 

At the end of the next two days 
Samantha Laws came with nearly five 
thousand, and Henrietta, by giving all 
her spare time to salesmanship, had been 
able to market only five hundred. At 
the end of the week Samantha Laws 
arrived with seven thousand more, and 
the negro porter grinned like an ogre. 
It was that grin which aggravated Peb- 
ble into following Samantha Laws. 

Like a practiced sleuth he started out 
and saw her place her capacious self in 
the back seat of a flivver, which the 
negro proceeded to drive. He was 
about to call a taxi and follow when 
his glance over his shoulder revealed 
immediately behind him the towering 
form of Hob. Pebble sidled off to- 
ward an old-time favorite lunch room to 
taste again his old-time coffee and 
doughnuts. Simple food went well with 
his meditations. 

At the office, J. N. agreed with his 
plans, so Pebble dictated a letter to 
Anton Mills, inventor, at his address on 
Biltmore Street. 

The next morning the old man came 
shambling into the office. His two ben- 
efactors were waiting for him. He 
shook hands dreamily, with his worn 
old eyes on the piles of butterflies in 
the corners, against the wall, all about 
the room. 

But Pebble led him into the inner 
office. 

is 
shook his head. “I 
smoke them,” he said. 
I might want another.” 

This logic appealed to J. N., so he 
came straight to the point, which was 


offered him a cheroot, He 
can’t afford to 
“Tf I take that 
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characteristic of him. He intimated 
that the butterfly machine had not come 
up to standard. 

“Hum!” Anton mused. “Looks to 
me like you’re doing a good business.” 
He jerked his thumb toward the other 
room. 

“How long does it take to make a 
butterfly—you, I mean?” Henrietta, in 
the next room, heard this questior put 
abruptly by J. N. She hadn’t appre- 
ciated its full importance before. 

Anton explained something of the 
jargon of thread and bobbin, and con- 
cluded: “Takes four hours, anyway.” 

“Four hours!” repeated Henrietta to 
herself. 

The partners cross-questioned the old 
man. “Four hours was the best I could 
do,” he insisted. He wanted to know 
why they asked, but they shunted him 
out of the office without explaining. 

Pebble strolled into the other room. 
His eyes met the questioning, wide- 
open ones of Henrietta. He did not 
explain or give way. Instead, by the 
mere silent intensity of his look and 
bearing he put himself at her feet. 

She moved to the window and stood 
framed by a glow of sunlight pouring 
over her, lending vividness to the but- 
terflies at her feet and giving her hair 
a tint and texture he had never seen 
before. 

“Say, girlie,” he began, forgetful that 
J. N. was within hearing. 

He was favored with the old, famil- 
iar, fishy stare. 

“Now look here, Henrietta,” he con- 
tinued. “Don’t you worry. This horse 
of ours ain’t going to turn out to be 
no mule.” 

Pebble turned. The hall door had 
opened behind him. Samantha Laws 
was there, followed by her colored bur- 
den bearer. 

“Seven thousand this time,” she mur- 
mured. 

Pebble was about to remonstrate. He 
gathered courage to order her out of 
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the office. But the shadow of Hob 
suddenly loomed up on the glass of 
the doorway. From his desk J. N. also 
had seen it. He wrote out a check for 
seven hundred dollars. When they were 
alone again he drew Pebble into the 
private office. 

“The jig’s up,’ he asserted flatly. 
“We got to throw up the sponge.” 

Pebble shook his head in solemn 
agreement. 

“There are just two things we can 
do,” continued J. N. in his most pro- 
fessional tones. “We can take the three 
hundred dollars we have left and beat 
it out of town, or we can go into bank- 
ruptcy.”’ 

Pebble sniffed. 

“Run away with three hundred ber- 
ries,” he objected contemptuously. “We 
ought to be able to walk away with a 
little bit of coin like that. Besides, if 
we get out of town without Hob spot- 


ting us we deserve a medal. That 
roughneck——” 
“Wait a minute!” Pebble was out 


of the office. In a moment he returned 
—with Hob. 

They found him a chair—the best in 
the room. One of J. N.’s choicest per- 
fectos was forced upon him. 

“Now looka here!” began Pebble, 
the brains of the firm. ‘Something has 
gone gaflooey with our business. Get 
that?” 

Hob nodded his massive head, caus- 
ing the skin at the back of his red neck 
to fall in thick, heavy folds. 

“We're up against it,’”’ continued Peb- 
ble earnestly. “Somebody’s doin’ us 
dirt, and we can’t find out just how. 
We want your help.” 

The detective fixed 
a squinty eye. 

“Whadda yah want me to do?” he 
inquired languidly. 

Pebble looked at J. N. 


them both with 


Then he 


thought rapidly for a moment. He 
couldn’t explain. Their method of busi- 
ness wouldn’t bear inspection. He 


gulped a few times. Then words came 
to his ready tongue. 

“That old woman who comes in here 
is breaking us,” he complained. “We 
agreed to take all the butterflies she 
could make, at ten cents each. Unfor- 
tunately we didn’t put any limitation 
upon the amount. The result is that 
she’s swamping us with the things, and 
we can’t help ourselves.” 

“Then you’re out of luck,” retorted 
Hob promptly. “It’s all right accordin’ 
to law. She’s a fine old woman.” 

“But—but we'll have to go into bank- 
ruptcy,” pleaded Pebble. 

“Why not?” inquired Hob unsympa- 
thetically. 


IV. 


That evening a man called at the office 
of Twitchell & Crosby. Solemnly he 
chose two legal documents out of a 
stack he had in his pocket. One he gave 
to J. N., the other he gave to Pebble. 
He, in turn, received the key to the 
office, also the combination to the small 
safe. Henrietta, she of the fishy eye, 
was escorted out of the office by the 
marshal when she became vociferous in 
her demands for her salary. As soon 
as they were sure she was gone, the 
partners followed her. 

The elevator door opened. J. N. 
stepped inside. But Pebble, brainy al- 
ways, did not. He stopped short and 
retraced his steps down the corridor. 
From the direction of the back of the 
building he heard familiar footsteps, 
slow, dragging, laborious ones. Turn- 
ing the corner of the corridor, he saw 
Samantha Laws standing before the 
door of Twitchell & Crosby, now de- 
funct. 

“I’m sorry,” he said in oily tones 
“We have been very unfortunate. We 
have been forced to close our business 
up. I regret that we can redeem no 


more butterflies.” 


Small gray eyes peered at him a mo- 
ment through spectacles. 


Then came a 

















sigh. She dropped her saniple case to 
the floor. 
At that moment more footfalls 


echoed through the corridor, heavy, 
rough-shod ones. It was Hob. 

“Mr. Hob has been investigating the 
case,” Pebble told her as the detective 
was approaching. “He knows all about 
it.” Then warily he pressed the advan- 
tage he felt sure he possessed. “He is 
about to make some arrests.” 

sut the gray eyes never faltered for 
a moment. 

“My, my, my,” 
though to herself. 
now, Mr. Hob?” 

Hob picked up the sample case and 
carried it down the corridor to the ele- 
vator door. After seeing her safely 
aboard with her baggage, he started to- 
ward the back of the building. It so 
happened that he met Pebble at the 
head of the steps. 

“I feel sorry for that old lady,” re- 
marked Hob in a kinder tone than Peb- 
ble had ever heard him employ. “She’s 
got to work hard. Her husband is a 
bug!” 

“A bug?” 
ened. 

Hob grunted. ‘Yeah. MHe’s always 
messin’ around with some kind of an 
invention or somethin’. He ain’t worked 
for five years. Just keeps tinkerin’ with 
some kind of a fool machine, and you 
can’t get him interested in nothin’ else. 
He ain't never made nothin’ off any- 
thing he’s ever——” 

Pebble pulled his hat down on his 
head, the railing, and 
swung down on the steps. Before Hob 
could recover himself he 


she mumbled as 
“Ain't that too bad 


Pebble’s interest quick- 


grasped stair 
could hear 
Pebble running down the stairs three 
floors below. He hurried after, but his 
veight sat heavily upon him where stair- 
Ways were concerned. 

Running in the direction he had seen 
the old lady go the day before, Pebble, 
street, finally caught 
With tl 


after gaining the 
sight of her. 


1e caution of a 
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trained sleuth he dropped into a slew 
jaunt behind her. Through the city’s 
traffic and business section and finally 
into the residential section he followed 
her. 

At last she stopped as though to take 
breath, then wearily she climbed the 
steps to a weather-beaten house. 

Pebble took one look, grasped the left 
side of his chest in the region of his 
heart, then uttered a short, snappy ex- 
pletive. ‘The house was the home of 
Anton Mills, the inventor! 

Completely lost, realizing that out- 
side of his owtr convictions he had noth- 
ing upon which to base the belief that 
he and his partner had been the victims 
of a flim-flam game, and knowing that 
he could expect but scant sympathy at 
the hands of the police when the nature 
of his business was aired, as it must 
surely be, he turned and without know- 
ing why started back to where he had 
left Hob. 

There is a certain gratification which 
can be derived from explaining one’s 
difficulties to an individual who under- 
stands one’s weaknesses. It is singylar 
that at that moment Pebble failed to 
consider any other member of the police 
department but Hob. Hob knew just 
how he and J. N. stood. He knew their 
history, was thoroughly acquainted with 
their mode of earning a living. Of all 
people whom he could ask for help, 
Hob was the only one he could think 
of who filled the bill to perfection. It 
would be unnecessary to lie about his 
business affairs ; the necessity of subter- 
fuge of any kind would be reduced to 
a minimum. 

It was fully two hours before Pebble 
found Hob loitering about outside of 
a cigar store. It was fully fifteen min- 
utes more before Pebble had gained 
Hob’s Baldly he stated the 
facts, gave expression to his fears and 
convictions. At last Hob’s bulky body 
moved down the street with him. 

“Tf you guys have been bunkoed, then 


interest. 
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I guess it’s part of my job to look the 
ground over,” admitted the detective. 
“But I know you’re on the wrong track. 
That old lady looked like the genuine 
article to me. I was watchin’ your 
office, and when I was approached by 
her and she told me that she was afraid 
she was gonna get a raw deal from 
you people, why I went along with her.” 

“Then you don’t know even for sure 
that her name is Laws, do you?” de- 
manded Pebble peevishly. 

Hob pushed his derby over his left 
eye. 

“Now, listen! Don’t try none of that 
highbrow stuff with me. I don’t know 
yet what kind of a game you and 
Twitchell was up to, and, now that it’s 
busted up, I don’t care to know; but 
don’t try to blame nothin’ on me. I 
won’t stand for it.” 

Pebble produced a cigar. 

“How did you know her husband was 
an inventor?” he queried in a much 
smoother tone. 

“T met him one day down at the door 
of the office building, when he was 
helpin’ her carry the sample case full 
of butterflies. He was a little guy with 
a hook nose and a gray mustache.” 

Pebble groaned. “It was Anton 
Mills !” 

They took a surface car at Biltmore 
Circle, Pebble in a deep reverie, Hob 
looking stolidly ahead. A short while 
later they left it and walked to the home 
of the inventor. 

With heavy knuckles Hob rapped on 
the door. Several minutes passed, dur- 
ing which time Hob rapped twice more. 
Then a dusky head was protruded out 
of an upstairs window. 

It was evident by this time that the 
plausibility of Pebble’s statements were 
beginning to find root in Hob’s cranium. 
He looked up at the black face above 
him. Then he turned to Pebble. 

“Ain’t that the bird that was carryin’ 
the sample case?” 

Pebble recognized the darky immedi- 
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ately. He nodded his head in the affirm- 
ative vigorously. 

“Come down here right away!” com- 
manded Hob, pointing his finger to- 
ward the window threateningly. 

Quickly the head was withdrawn. 
Came later the rasping of the bolts on 
the door. It swung open. Quickly, no 
doubt from force of habit, Hob stepped 
inside, wedging his portly figure be- 
tween the door and the frame. 

“Where’s Samantha Laws?” he de- 
manded. Then he flashed his badge 
from inside his coat. 

The effect produced was electrical. 
The darky’s eyes rolled about weirdly. 
Then his face changed expression. 

“There ain’t no Mis’ Laws _ hyah,” 
he replied. “They ain’t nobody hyah 
now. They done moved.” 

“Who moved?” This with a threat- 
ening gesture. 

‘Mistuh Mills and his wife.” 

“Where'd they move to?” 

“There are them as says they’s goin’ 
to live in Canada. They done sold all 
their fuhniture, and they left theirself 
*bout a hour ’n’ a half ago. De house’s 
empty, ’ceptin’ fo’ me. Ah’m cleanin’ 
up.” 

Hob scratched his head bewilderedly. 

“They got a good start,” he said with 
his peculiar drawl. Then he added, as 
though to himself: “Even at that I ain’t 
got no proof that there was anything 
crooked pulled. You can’t arrest re- 
spectable citizens for nothin’, that’s a 
cinch. I got to go easy with this thing.” 

Pebble rudely interrupted the other’s 
apparent reflections. He dragged the 
detective into the hallway, backed him 
against the wall, and unburdened his 
mind of a few thoughts he had been 
entertaining for some time. 

“Now looka here! These people 
have bunkoed me and J. N. out of about 
seven thousand seeds. Get that? Now 
it don’t make no difference what our 
game was; we was inside the law. 














These people, if they’re crooked, ain’t. 
Wi Gesu,” 

“But they’re gone!” broke in Hob. 
“What’re you goin’ to do about that?” 

“We can catch ’em e 

“What with? We can’t get a warrant 
till we find out what they did. Besides, 
they got two hours’ start of us now. 
I haven’t got a dynamo inside of me.” 

“But you could maybe telegraph——” 

“Sure! The police will do all they 
can, We can try 

Pebble dragged his last dollar out of 
his pocket and passed it to the darky. 

“Where did the old lady set those 
butterflies she brought up to t/ic office?” 

Followed a moment during which the 
man felt of the dollar bewilderedly and 
shifted his feet nervously. 

“Me and Mistuh Mills made 
down in the cellar.” 

“In the cellar!” 

“Yassah. Mistuh Mills done busted 
them two machines up ’fore he left. 
They’s down there now.” 

It consumed the time of about one 
minute and four seconds for the trio 
to find their way to the cellar. There 
two black, grim-looking machines met 
their curious gaze. As the darky had 
testified, they had been smashed to small 
pieces. There also, to Pebble’s discom- 
fiture, were found, laying in a trash pile, 
several of the smail butterfly machines 
invented by Anton Mills, which the firm 
of Twitchell & Crosby advertised. 

“Me and the old man could make a 
powerful lot of them there buttahflies 
on these here two big machines,” ex- 
plained their guide. ‘Mos’ as many as 
two a minute. Missus Mills used to 
work on ’em, too, sometimes. She——” 
“Do you get the trick?’ demanded 
Pebble of Hobs truculently. “The old 
man sold us the patent on his little ma- 
chine, then invented another machine 
that turned the butterflies out two a 
minute.” He threw his half-burned 








> 
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cigar on the floor in a storm of rage. 


corp ’ 
‘The rotten crooks!” 
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But apparently Hobs was not im- 
pressed with the seriousness of the sit- 
uation. 

“If that’s the case, then you ain’t got 
no case against ’em. If you advertised 
that you would redeem them butterflies 
at ten cents apiece, then you had to do 
it accordin’ to law. You didn’t say 
nothin’ in the advertisement that them 
butterflies had to be made on that ma- 
chine you sold, did you?” 

Pebble was compelled to shake his 
head in the negative. : 

“Then, accordin’ to law, they had a 
right to make all the butterflies they 
wanted on any kind of a machine they 
felt like,” Hobs said, summing up the 
case. “I’m onto the law, Iam. You’re 
outa luck.” 

“Why, you stupid, blithering idiot!” 
Pebble rose at least six inches in stature 
in his rage. “If it hadn’t been for you 
we would never ‘a 

The derby slid over the left eye. A 
massive hand shot out. It grasped Peb- 
ble by the collar of his coat and lifted 
him clear of the ground. 

“Tf I hadn’t been dumb, you and that 
long-eared partner of yours would be 
doin’ time before this,” Hob told him. 





He set Pebble on his feet. “Now, 
g’wan! G’wan and stay gone. Beat 
ar’ 


And Pebble did, in not too hasty a 
manner, lest Hob think he was fright- 
ened, yet fast enough to avoid further 
clash with his Nemesis. And two 
squares away, when his gait had slack- 
ened and he no longer felt that per- 
sonal injury was flirting with him, Hob 
slipped from his mind, and in place 
came vagrant memories of that wonder- 
ful desk in the office of Twitchell & 
Crosby which had harmonized with the 
exclusive cut of his suits, of a lady 
with slightly upturned nose and a fishy 
glance, of his favorite table in his fa- 
vorite hotel dining room. But these 
were things of the past and stuff of 
which dreams are made. 
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HE door did not yield to the 

blows which Officer Wengler 

rained on it with his club. 

So Wengler shot his way into 
the room. He discovered a man hang- 
ing by a silk bath-robe cord from a 
hook which had been screwed into the 
wooden framework over a clothes-closet 
door. An overturned chair was on the 
floor beneath the hanging body. 

“Suicide,” said Miss Platt, a nurse, 
who had followed the officer into the 
room. “Mr. Frostman has been ill a 
long time and has recently been de- 
pressed and morose.” 

The examining physician’s report was 
that the drop had not broken Mr. Frost- 
man’s neck, and that death had been 
caused by strangulation. The autopsy 
disclosed not a single fact to controvert 
the suicide theory. And yet this the- 
ory was wrong. 


Ten years previous Jonas Frostman 
and Pierson Keely had organized and 
promoted a mail-order house; Frostman 
had provided most of the capital and 
Keely had “pushed” the venture and 
interested the rural population of the 
New England States in the new enter- 
prise. 

Fifty-one per cent, the control of the 
stock, belonged to Frostman; Keely 
owned twenty-five per cent, and the 
other shares were scattered. It was 
admitted by every one that Keely had 
“made” the firm, and it was conceded 


that in the event of Frostman’s death 
Keely was certainly the logical man 
to be in control. So Frostman made 
Keely heir to twenty-seven per cent of 
the shares; that would give Keely fifty- 
two per cent and the controlling interest. 

The trouble was that Keely was un- 
willing to wait. He had dissipated his 
fortune in a carousal of gambling; his 
luck had been as bad as his judgment. 
Eventually he reached the point where 
he was no longer satisfied with his 
returns from the mail-order house. It 
angered him that Frostman should be 
in control and be drawing the greater 
dividends. He began envying and hat- 
ing Frostman, and the hatred developed 
into a deep-rooted conviction that Frost- 
man had been robbing him all along of 
his fair share of the profits. 

Then Frostman was in a railroad ac- 
cident. Mr. Keely’s attitude was that 
of a man who didn’t wish his enemy 
any hard luck, but at the same time 
would consider his recovery a calamity. 

But Frostman did not die. They 
brought him home mangled and crushed 
and minus his right eye, but they 
brought him alive. And after ten long 
weeks his doctors announced they would 
pull him through. 

So Keely felt himself cheated. He 
had already figured that if he drew 
fifty-two per cent of the firm’s divi- 
dends at the end of the year, instead of 
twenty-five per cent, he could pay his 
debts and have something left over. 

















It was Frostman himself who started 
Keely’s reflections on suicide. “I some- 
times wish I were dead,” Frostman re- 
marked. ‘The pains are frequently un- 
endurable. And I am disconsolate be- 
cause of the loss of my eye.” 

Keely agreed heartily to himself that 
Frostman’s suicide would certainly be 
a most desirable event. But though 
Frostman became more and more de- 
pressed, he hung on grimly and gamely 
till it became apparent that because of 
his sheer force of will he would have 
a long life, albeit a painful one. 

Meanwhile, Keely’s creditors became 
loud-mouthed and imperious; they wor- 
ried him into grim determination 
to improve his financial status regard- 
less of consequences to himself or to 
Then chance presented 
with an opportunity and he had not 
the strength to resist. 

Keely called one afternoon at Frost- 
man’s home at about two o’clock. Mrs. 
Brophy, the housekeeper, admitted him 
and told him that Frostman was up- 
in the room that was referred to 
as the “cooler.” 

This room was in the east wing on 
the top floor of the house. It had been 
used as a storeroom, but some one had 
discovered that in the afternoons it was 
the coolest room in the building; so 
Frostman had had everything that was 
in it taken out and began using it as a 
sitting room. This arrangement was 
intended to be temporary, so Frostman 
did not go to the trouble of having it 
furnished. He had an old-fashioned, 
discarded porch set put into the room, 
and that was all there was in it—three 
reed rockers and one large straight- 
back chair. There was a clothes closet, 
which had never been used for 
purpose, built into the left wall of the 

top floor there 


room. On the entire 
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were but three other rox 
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In the cooler Keely found Miss Platt, 
the nurse, reading from a magazine to 
Mr. Frostman. Keely volunteered to 
relieve Miss Platt of this duty, and he 
dropped into a rocker and picked up 
the story where Miss Platt had left off. 
It may have been the excessive heat that 
wearied Frostman, or it may have been 
that the yarn possessed soporific quali- 
ties; at any rate, after fifteen minutes 
Mr. Keely was interrupted by a snore. 

Keely regarded the small, huddled, 
emaciated figure in the rocker; he noted 
the indelible lines that had been left on 
the face by suffering. It would be so 
easy to put an end to the agony. 

There was a convenient silk bath robe 
hanging on a hook on the closet door. 
If that robe were drawn over Frost- 
man’s head and then pulled tightly 
about the neck—three, five minutes, per- 
haps, he might gasp a bit, or rattle, but 
nothing that could be heard by the two 
women who were on the first floor, three 
flights down. 

Then, if the body were hung by the 
bath-robe cord from a hook screwed 
into the framework over the closet door, 
it would look like suicide. The autopsy 
would disclose that death had been 
caused by strangulation; but the au- 
topsy would be powerless to show that 
Frostman had been strangled before be- 
ing hanged. The cord would leave the 
same marks as though it had caused 
death; the doctor would therefore have 
to assume that the strangulation was 
caused by hanging. 

Keely roused himself angrily out of 
his reverie. What was he waiting for, 
anyhow? An opportunity such as was 
in his grasp right now might never be 
presented again. 

le went into the hall and listened. 
He heard no sound. He reéntered the 
room and closed and locked the door; 
it had a latch lock. Then he took the 
bath robe from the hook on the closet 
door and tiptoed toward the sleeping 
Frostman. 
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But some instinct which warns even 
those who sleep against danger roused 
Frostman. He started nervously in his 
chair. The movement frightened Keely 
into tigerlike activity. He hurled 
himself upon the helpless invalid and 
pulled the bath robe over his head. 
Frostman cried out fecbly in a dry, 
terror-stricken voice; the sound scarcely 
carried out of the room. Keely drew 
the robe tightly about Frostman’s neck 
and twisted it. The victim gasped and 
kicked convulsively, and that was all. 


Some half an hour later Keely and 
Miss Platt met in the third floor hall- 


way. “Mr. Frostman fell asleep while 
I was reading to him,’ explained 


Keely, “so I slipped away.” 

Miss Platt went into the sewing room 
and began to work on a piece of em- 
broidery. Keely stood in the doorway 
of the room and talked to her. He 
drew out the conversation, his purpose 
being to impress upon Miss Platt that 
after leaving Frostman he had been 
entirely calm and “natural” in his man- 
ner, and he also wanted as much time 
as possible to elapse before the body 
was found. 

However, when the grandfather 
hall clock struck three, the nurse said it 
was time for Mr. Frostman to take his 
medicine. She fetched a bottle from 
Frostman’s room on the third floor and 
then went upstairs to the cooler. Keely 
decided it would be entirely safe for 


him to stay; he therefore told Miss 
Platt that since Frostman was to be 
wakened anyhow, he would remain a 


few moments longer and chat with him. 

But Miss Platt found the door to the 
cooler locked. Her persistent rattling 
on the knob brought no response. She 
rapped sharply on the door with her 
knuckles, and when that failed, too, she 
called out Frostman’s name. 

It then occurred to her suddenly that 
Frostman must be not asleep, but un- 
conscious, to be oblivious to so much 
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noise. Frightened, she called down to 
Mrs. Brophy, who at that moment was 
in the second floor hallway, to come 
up and fetch a chair with her. The 
chair was placed against the door to 
the cooler and Keely clambered upon 
it. He looked over the transom. When 
he stepped down from the chair he said 


excitedly: “Good heavens! He’s 
hanged himself!” 
Miss Platt kept her head; Mrs. 


Brophy did not. While the nurse ran 
down to the first floor to telephone to 
a doctor, the housekeeper stuck her head 
out of a third floor window and 
screamed. 

Officer Wengler answered the cry. 
He found Mr. Keely beating ineffectu- 
ally against the door to the cooler. 
The officer tried his club, and when 
that failed he shot his way in. 

Mr. Frostman’s body was hanging by 
a bath-robe cord from a hook screwed 
into the framework over the closet door. 
Beneath the body lay an overturned 
straight-back chair. 


About half an hour later headquarters 
sent Detective Dean to make an investi- 
gation and to ascertain that no crime 
had been committed. 

The examining physician told Dean 
there were no marks on the body save 
the gash around the neck made by the 
cord. He gave it as his opinion that 
Mr. Frostman had undoubtedly hanged 
himself. Mrs. Brophy, Miss Platt, and 
Mr. Keely then described their move- 
ments preceding the finding of the body. 
The detective’s manner was desultory; 
he appeared merely to be asking s 


many formal questions, and then he 
made a cursory examination of the 
room. Mr, Frostman’s bath robe was 


1 


now slung over one of the rockers; the 
straight-back chair still lay overturned 
across the threshold of the open closet 
door. 

Detective Dean’s eyes drifted up to 
the hook which was screwed into the 
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framework over the door; he kept his 
eye on the hook rather a long time. 
Then he looked down at the body of 
Mr. Frostman, which lay upon the floor. 
After a while he began scratching his 
chin. He picked up the straight-back 
chair; then, abruptly, he turned to Mrs. 
Brophy and whispered to her. 

The housekeeper bustled downstairs; 
when she returned, Dean ordered every 
one else into the hall. This maneuver 
disconcerted Keely ; in view of the med- 
ical testimony, he could see no reason 
for the detective’s persistence. How- 
ever, Dean did not keep him in sus- 
pense long. After less than five min- 
utes he asked those in the hall to come 
into the room again. 

There followed a scene which sped 
swiftly toward a surprising and dra- 
matic climax. 

Dean himself stepped out of the 
room, but returned after a few seconds. 
Officer Wengler took a position near 
the door; the others in the room were 
Mrs. Brophy, Miss Platt, Keely, the 
doctor, and a neplew of Frostman who 
had been summoned by phone. 

Detective Dean’s first question was 
addressed to the doctor. “If some one 
had strangled Mr. Frostman with that 
bath robe and then, when Frostman was 
tinconscious or dead, had hung him up 
by the cord, would the marks on the 
body be——” 

“The marks, in th 
identical with the that are on 
the body now,” explained the doctor. 
“The cord has made a gash and the gash 
has caused the flesh around it to become 
inflamed. This inflammation undoubt- 
edly would have obliterated any traces 
of any other ligature that had been used 
before the cord.” 

“Then, since the 





at case, would be 


marks 


Ou. 0c 


medical testimony 


does not contradict the theory of mur- 
der, let us for the moment accept this 
theory and assume that Mr. Frostman 
Detective Dean turned to 
“When you left this room 


was killed.” 


Miss Platt. 
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—immediately after Mr. Keely came in 
—was this clothes-closet door closed?” 

“It was,” said Miss Platt positively. 
“Just before Mr. Keely came in I hung 
Mr. Frostman’s bath robe on the hook 
which was then in the closet door where 
the small hole is now. The closet door 
was slightly ajar and I pushed it shut.” 

“In that case,’ said the detective, 
“the hook in the framework of the door 
must have been screwed in after Miss 
Platt left the room, for while the hook 
is in the framework the door cannot 
be closed.” 

Dean did not address his remarks to 
any one in particular; he spoke as 
though talking to a general audience. 
“Now, keeping to the assumption that 
Frostman was killed, let us by a process 
of elimination turn to discover the 
criminal. This room can be entered in 
three ways; through a window, through 
the hall, after one has come down from 
the roof, and through the hall after one 
has come up from a lower floor. No 
one can climb four stories up the side 
of a house. No one came through the 
roof trapdoor, because the padlock on 
it is still locked and has not been dis- 
turbed. No one from a lower 
floor, because such a person would have 
been seen by Mr. Keely, who was stand- 
ing in the doorway of the sewing room, 
which is directly on the third floor 
stairway landing. 

“Tt is therefore apparent 
Frostman was killed, Mr. Keely must 
be the murderer! He was alone with 
him for about forty minutes.” 

“Mr. Dean, if this is an accusation, 
said Keely angrily, “may I remind you 
that the libel laws——” 

“T know the laws, thank you. And 
now that I have shown that if a crime 
was committed, Mr. Keely must be 
guilty, I shall no longer assume, but 


came 


that if Mr. 


99 


prove it was murder! 
“Mr. Frostman did not—could not 
have hanged himself! 


“Vou will notice that because of the 
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emphatic and peculiar curve of the arms 
of the rockers in this room it is im- 
possible for a man to stand on the arms 
or for one rocker to be placed on top 
of another. And this straight-back 
chair cannot be placed on top of any 
of the rockers because of the arms. 
Also, no rocker can be placed on the 
straight-back chair because the rockers 
are slightly wider. 

“And there was no other object of 
any kind in this room that Mr. Frost- 
man could have placed on any of the 
chairs. Also, Mr. Frostman did not 
fetch such an object from another room, 
as the rooms on this floor are locked, 
and had Mr. Frostman gone downstairs 
Mr. Keely would have seen him.” 

Detective Dean took a tape measure 
out of his pocket. “This tape is what 
[I sent Mrs. Brophy out of the room 
for. We now come to a little problem 
in arithmetic. 


“Mr. Frostman is five feet four 
inches tall. On his toes, he could add 
three—we'll be generous and call it four 


His reach above 
On his toes, 


inches to his height. 
his head is sixteen inches. 
then, he can reach a point seven feet 
above the floor. 

“The seats of all the chairs in this 
room are eighteen inches high. And I 
have just shown that it was absolutely 
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impossible for Mr. Frostman to stand 
on anything except the seat of one of 
these chairs. Adding eighteen inches to 
seven feet we get a total of eight and 
one half feet. That was the ultimate 
limit of Mr. Frostman’s reach.” 

Dean took out a pair of handcuffs 
and stepped toward Keely. “I do not 
believe,” he said, “that Mr. Frostman 
climbed up the side of the wall. I am 
going to leave it to Mr. Keely to ex- 
plain to a jury how a man whose ulti- 
mate reach is eight and one half feet 
can screw a hook into a framework 
which is nine feet above the floor!” 

Mr. Keely glared about him in a be- 
wildered manner. Then he realized that 
in overlooking the mathematical ab- 
surdity of his scheme he had commit- 
ted a fatal blunder. Mechanically he 
held out his hands. 

“You are over six feet tall, Mr. 
Keely,” commented the detective. “Add 
four inches when you get on your toes 
and a reach of at least twenty inches 
and you can easily reach nine and one 
half feet when you are standing on an 
eighteen-inch chair. The fact that it 
was not at all difficult for you to screw 
a hook into a framework that was nine 
feet above the floor made you ignore 
the factor of height and reach alto- 
gether. Come, let’s go!” 





OF THE QUARRY 


bottom of a one-hundred-and-fifty-foot 


shaft of a marble quarry in Tuckahoe, New York, the body of Fred Ackerly 


was found recently. 
eight hundred dollars with him. 


black bow tie and the remnants of a coat and striped shirt as 


When he disappeared three years ago Ackerly had about 
His daughter identified a celluloid collar and 


those which were 


worn by her father on the day he disappeared. 
Physicians who examined the body said that it had been in the quarry about 


three years. 
not found until employees of a 


The quarry until recently was filled with water, and the body was 
tone company pumped the water out of the pit. 


It is believed that Ackerly was lured to Tuckahoe, slain, and then robbed, 


and his body hurled into the quarry. 
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ELL, here he was! He had 

never dreamed that he'd come 

to it, but he was down and 

out and on a park bench. 
Not so long ago, when he still had 
job, and there was a roof over his head, 
and he had felt sure of eating regularly, 
he had read indifferently a newspaper 
account that three penni iless days would 
make a bum out of any man. Now the 
item was recalled to his mind 1 i 
full significance. 
Although he belonged to the great 
of unskilled t 








army labor, he was still a 
fa young man, always strong and 


and never before when out of 
employment had he encountered much 
difficulty in finding paying work of some 
kind. This time it had been different. 
He hadn’t worried at first; he had felt 
he old confidence that he’d strike some- 
‘bine in a few days, and he had clung 
to his courage even when 
failure had brought him to the end of 
his limited financial resources. Nor 
lost heart when, the room rent 
being two weeks overdue, his landlady 
ling but 
He had 
joke on 
seem to 


rpalthr 
eaitny, 


continuous 





the clothes he was standing in. 
himself that it was a good 
him. But now the joke didn’t 
be so very 

He was hungry, dirty, cold, and 
crushed. The hands of calamity had 
almost v 


; 
good, 


vrung him dry of hope. There 


seemed to be neither heart nor back- 


bone left in him. Confidence was ut- 
terly gone. It was useless to try any 
more. The jig was up. 
Utterly wretched, he sat there on the 
oF—ps 


bench, with eyes red and burning from 
want of sleep, and stared back in feeble 
resentment at persons passing on Forty- 
second Street who stopped and peered 
through the iron palings at the miser- 
able collection of “bench lice.” 

Then he saw the little old man in 
black coming toward him. Yesterday, 
and the day before, and the day before 
that he had seen this same somber-clad 
person roaming through the park and 
peering into the faces of the throng of 
sitters. A queer old fellow in a rusty 
long-tailed coat and ancient hat. He 
might have been taken for a member 
of that of down-and-outers 
only for carefully 
shaven and scrupulously clean. And as 
a man is able to keep himself 
shaved he is never ut- 
terly down and out. 

The man in black stopped before the 
bench stood, with his hands be- 
hind his slightly bowed back, looking 
into the red eyes of the man who sat 





gathering 
one thing—he was 


clean and fresh 


and 


there. The latter gazed sullenly up at 
the man who had stopped three feet 
away. Each appraised the other. 


Presently the old man slipped into a 
little unoccupied space beside the one 
on the bench. “How much sand have 
you got left?” he asked, almost in a 
whisper. 

The 


that he could lo« 


other pulled himself round so 
at the questioner with 
less effort. said huskily. 
“Well, if there’s any, it’s about all that’s 
believe I’d be strong 
you offered me 


pee aie 
sandr’ he 


don’t 


left. J 
enough to kill a cop if 
five dollars 


to do it.” 
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“You need something to eat,” said the 
man in black. 

Anger swelled suddenly and strangely 
in the bosom of the red-eyed man. “If 
you think that’s all I need, you’re a fool, 
like the rest of ‘em! They seem to 
have a notion that all a man who’s hit 
bottom wants to make him happy and 
contented is a full stomach. The 
idiots !” 

The little old man chuckled in a sat- 
isfied way. His eyes glittered strangely. 
“You’ve still got some sand,” he al- 
lowed, “or you wouldn’t flare up so 
quick.” Then he became sober again, 
and a somber shadow settled over his 
thin face. “Let me see the inside of 
your hands,” he requested. 

Surprised, the other turned his 
opened hands upward, glancing at them 
himself with some curiosity. They 
- were dirty. “I—I haven’t had a chance 
to wash them lately,” he apologized in- 
voluntarily. ““They’re fierce.” 

The man in black nodded. 
did you sleep last night ?” 

It*was the red-eyed one’s turn to 
laugh. “Over by that bush—when I 
slept at all. Picked up three whole 
newspapers. Had one for my mattress 
and two for blankets. Not so warm, 
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but I’d walked the streets till near 
morning, and I was all in.” 
“This is your third day here. I guess 


you're about ready for anything, now.” 
“Well, I haven’t tried a holdup yet.” 
“But you may ?” 
“T don’t know. But, as I’m 
about ready for anything.” 
“Good!” whispered the old man, nod- 


you say, 


ding again, his manner satisfied and 
He rubbed his thin hands 
together briskly. “You've still got the 
streneth and the gizzard. I never 
bother with’ weaklings or quitters. 
What’s your name?” 

“Why, you may call me—Jones.” 

“All right. Call me Calem. Come 
> He got up briskly, eagerly, pull- 


mysterious. 


on.’ 


ing out an old-fashioned silver watch 
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It was late in 
the afternoon, and lights were already 
gleaming in windows around the park. 

Jones had risen before he was aware 


to glance at the hour. 


of it. “Where to?” he asked, surprised 
by his own feeling of mingled eager- 
ness and hesitation. 

“To fill you up with hot coffee and 
ham the first thing,’’ was the answer. 

Slouching along the walk, a wretched 
old hobo saw them and stopped. Then 
he came over and spoke to the one who 
had given the name of Jones, keeping 
his suspicious eyes on the man in black. 
“T’ve seen three go away with this old 
guy,” he said, “and they ain’t none of 
’em ever come back. You won’t, either, 
if you go with him.” 

“Well, I should worry about that,” 
said Jones. 

At a cheap quick-lunch place on 
Sixth Avenue Jones ate until he couldn’t 
swallow another thing. Calem paid the 
check from an old-style purse that ap- 
peared to be well filled. Then the old 
man led the way to a barber shop on 
one of the side streets, and there he 
seemed to be known very well, for he 
was welcomed with great courtesy and 
respect. He read a newspaper while 
Jones was receiving a shave, a hair cut, 
and a shampoo, followed by the privi- 
lege of giving his hands a scrubbing 
with a hand brush. Calem 
handed the barber a five-dollar bill and 
didn’t wait for change. 

“By Jove!” said Jones when they had 
reached the street. “I’m a different 
man. I’m myself. My name isn’t Jones; 
it’s Flemming—James Flemming.” 

re said the man in 


lathered 


Very good,” black, 
rubbing his hands together once more. 
“That’s first rate. But I hope getting 
cleaned up in there hasn’t taken away 
all your sand.” 

James Flemming hesitated barely an 
instant. “No,” he answered. “I’m no 
quitter.” 

“IT told you I didn’t 
them,” reminded Calem. 


bother with 
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A raw, damp night had now come on, 
with a thin fog creeping in from the 
rivers. A bad night for sleeping in 
Bryant Park. 

They took a northbound subway train 
at Times Square and left it at One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-fifth Street, where the 
subway imitates the elevated for a short 
distance. Through the thickening mist 
they went down toward the North River, 
from which came the hoarse sounds of 
whistles, somewhat muffled and sup- 
pressed, as though affected by the cot- 
tony fog. Flemming asked no ques- 
tions. Having come this far, he felt 
that it was up to him to go through to 
the finish. 

But when they were on a ferryboat 
that was tooting its way toward the 
unseen Jersey shore the man in black 
inquired about Flemming’s last job and 
the one before that. “You seem to be 
pretty strong,” he observed again, “and 
I hope you still feel ready for anything? 
But I’ve seen strong men with very poor 
nerves.” 

A little shiver ran flutteringly over 
the younger man. The glittering eye of 
the queer old fellow was on him, bor- 
ing into him. He forced a laugh. “I 
don’t care to brag,” he replied. “Any- 
body can talk.” 

“Very, very good!” said Calem. 

They left the ferry and were swept 
up the slip in the midst of the home- 
ward-bound throng. The old man took 
hold of Flemming’s arm, as though fear- 
ing the latter might try to dodge away 
from him in the swirl of commuters 
rushing for various trolley cars. Flem- 
ming was surprised at the strength of 
the thin hand that gripped his elbow. 
He was led to a waiting jitney, into 
which they climbed without a word be- 
ing exchanged between Calem and the 
driver. Away they went after the red 


tail lights of a flock of motor cars that 
had been brought across on the same 
ferryboat with them. 

Along the road lights came through 


the fog, yellow and blurred, for a time, 
and then they grew scarce as the fliv- 
ver pulled up a long grade. Damp and 
dismal darkness muffled them as they 
mounted toward the top of the Pali- 
sades. The ruby tail lights of other cars 
had all vanished, pulled away from 
them. They were alone. 

Presently the flivver swung to the 
right side of the road and _ stopped. 
Piercing the fog for a short distance, 
the headlights had struck for a moment 
upon a high stone wall, in which the 
heavy gate to a driveway stood closed. 
Beyond the wall, seeming to climb a 
sloping bank, Flemming had glimpsed 
a thick growth of trees. 

“Here’s where we get out,” 
Calem. 

When they were on the ground the 
old man said a short “Good night” to 
the driver of the flivver. The driver 
answered as shortly, and the little car 
turned round at once and was away 
down the road as though in a great 
hurry to leave that spot. 

Flemming heard a rattle of keys on 
a ring. In the darkness old Calem un- 
locked a narrow gate for pedestrians at 
one side of the massive gate to the 
drive. Drawing Flemming through, he 
swung the gate shut again and relocked 
it. The younger man felt as though he 
had been shut in behind the outer walls 
of a prison. 

“T know the way so well that dark- 
ness doesn’t bother me much,” said 
Calem in a low voice. “Better let me 
help you. You'll get along easier.” 

Again the old man’s strong hand 
grasped his companion’s elbow, and they 
began the ascent of that winding path, 
with pitch darkness all around them. 
It was amazing how any one, no matter 
how familiar he was with that narrow 
way, could proceed so rapidly and 
surely through that dank and rayless 
blackness. Flemming told himself that 
the old fellow must have the eyes of 
an owl. 


said 
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Beneath their feet gravel crunched. 
Fog, condensing on the foliage of the 
black trees, made an irregular dropping 
sound on fallen leaves. He couldn’t 
see the man who held his arm, but he 
was attacked by a panicky feeling that 
the gripping hand was leading him to 
destruction. What was it the wretched 
old hobo in the park had said about the 
three men he had seen go away with 
the man in black? None of them had 
ever come back! 

Presently they seemed to reach the 
top of the slope. As they advanced on 
level ground the thicker blackness ap- 
peared to fall away behind them, to- 
gether with the dripping sounds from 
the foliage. Flemming could see a lit- 
tle now, and he knew they had come into 
a clearing on the top of the Palisades. 
Far away down the river ferryboats 
groaned in the muffling blanket that lay 
on the water. 

Then they came to the dark house. 
It stood silent and black in the midst 
of the cleared ground. Not a ray of 
light was to be perceived anywhere 
around it. ; 

Flemming had to fight his desire to 
balk and to ask questions. For a mo- 
ment he drew a little, but that 
gripping hand urged him on. “It’s all 
right,” sounded the suppressed voice of 
old Calem. “TI live here. You'll have 
something more than a couple of news- 
papers over you to-night.” 

They mounted steps of stone and 
crossed what was doubtless a wide ve- 
randa. Keys rattled again and a door 
was unlocked. Flemming found him- 
self inside the house, and a faint click 
sounded behind him. He knew it was 
the spring lock of the door, which had 
closed again. 

“Stand still,” whispered Calem. 


back 


He obeyed. The place was fear- 
somely silent. Not even the ticking of 
a clock was to be heard anywhere in 


the house. 
and dead. 


The very air seemed heavy 





A match scraped, spluttered, flared. 
Held in the fingers of the old man, its 
light fell on his face as he bent and 
touched it to the black wick of a short 
candle in a grease-bedaubed candlestick 
of pewter. With its thin, high-bridged 
nose, that face now made Flemming 
think of some repulsive bird of prey. 

Calem picked up the candle, the light 
of which shone flickeringly on the dark 
wood of a high-waiscoted hall. The 
light didn’t do much to dispel the gloom 
of the place. It showed the foot of a 
broad flight of stairs, winding upward. 

“T’ll show you to your room, Flem- 
ming,” said Calem. “Step quietly, 
please.” 

Following his guide up the stairs, the 
younger man wondered who there was 
in that house to be disturbed by an) 
noise they might make. It seemed to 
him like a house of the dead. 

Once more Calem used a key to u 
lock a door. This time it was the door 
of a square, sparsely furnished cham- 
ber. The old man put the candle down 
upon a stand beside the head of an an- 
cient four-posted bed. “This was 
Roger’s room,” he said. “He never 
liked his bed, but I think you'll find it 
better than the one you slept on last 
night.” 

“Who was Roger?” asked Flemming. 

“T beg your pardon,” said old Calem. 
“T don’t know how I happened to speak 
of him. He’s gone. I don’t care to 
say any more.” 

He turned and opened the door of a 
closet. “Your suit is pretty bad, Flem- 
ming. You'll find some clothes in here 
that ought to fit you. Help yourself. 
And there’s clean linen in that dresser. 
There’s a spring lock on the door to 
this chamber. If you shoul 
and close the door behind you you'd 
find yourself locked out. I hope you 
won't be disturbed, but if you are, pai 
no attention to anything you hear. 
Good night.” 

Left alone in the bare chamber, Flem- 
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ing stood still and listened. The feet 
of the strange man in black, going away 
into the utter darkness of the black 
house, made no sound that he could 
hear. The dreadful stillness was tomb- 
like. Again the wondering man was 
assailed by a panicky feeling. He 
caught up a candle and tiptoed swiftly 
to one of the windows. 

There were double curtains, tightly 
drawn. Beyond these the window was 
secured with a special fastener that baf- 
fled Flemming’s efforts for some mo- 
ments. He was breathing fast when he 
finally opened the window and looked 
out. 

Beneath him was something dark and 
sloping, dimly shown by the flickering 
light of the candle. It was a damp roof, 
and he concluded that it must be the 
roof of a rear porch, for this chamber 
surely was at the back of the house. 
He could get out upon that roof and 
drop to the ground. At most, he’d 
probably get nothing worse than a shak- 
ing up by the short fall. The sloping 
ground would guide him down through 
the pitch-dark woods, and somehow 
he’d managed to scale the high stone 
wall and reach the highway. 

Then where would he go? Back to 
Bryant Park? On a night like this! 
It was beginning to rain a little, and he 
shuddered as he thought of the miser- 
able wretches over there in that park. 
Here, anyhow, were a roof and a bed. 
And what would he be running from 
if he yielded to this panic? He didn’t 
know. Moreover, without a cent in his 
pocket he would find some trouble in 
getting back across the ferry. 

Somewhere in the dismal distance a 
dog began to howl. Shivering, yet 
ashamed of his childish panic, Flem- 
ming drew his head in and_ backed 
away, leaving the window open to air 
the room. He inspected the dresser 
drawers and found them well filled with 
fine shirts, silk socks, expensive neck- 
ties, linen handkerchiefs, collars, and 


other articles of a young man’s ward- 
robe. The closet revealed many suits 
of clothes on hangers, all of expensive 
materials and evidently all tailor-made. 
Not the sort he might have expected to 
find in a place like this, 

Old Calem had said the clothes ought 
to fit Flemming, and had told him to 
help himself. _ He took out one of the 
suits. It was silk lined and seemed to 
have been built for a gentleman. He 
was about to try on the coat when he 
felt something in an inside pocket. 
This proved to be an oblong package, 
wrapped in brown paper. He removed 
the wrapper and saw in his hands a 
thick sheaf of brand-new ten-dollar 
bills! 

Flemming sat down heavily on an an- 
tique chair and stared, wide-eyed, at 
the money in his hands. For some mo- 
ments, following a wild leap as that cur- 
rency had come to view, his heart didn’t 
beat at all; but presently it began 
pounding with frightful force, sending 
the blood roaring through his temples. 
He panted like a sprinter at the finish 
of a record-breaking dash. 

When he was able to steady himself 
again he broke the manila band that 
held the sheaf together and began 
counting the bills. They were all of 
one denomination, and there were ex- 
actly fifty of them. Five hundred dol- 
lars! Was it possible that he had that 
sum of money in his hands, in his pos- 
session, when only yesterday, to-day, a 
few short hours ago, he had been broke 
and homeless, sitting on that hard park 
bench? 

With five hundred dollars he could 
go away somewhere, far away, and be- 
gin life over again. A _ russet-leather 
traveling bag stood in the closet. He 
could dress himself from the skin out- 
ward with the clean, fine clothes that 
a gentleman should wear, pack that bag 
with other things as he chose, go out 
through the open window to the slop- 
ing roof, toss the bag to the ground, 
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drop after it, and make a simple, easy 
get-away. 

During many long minutes Flemming 
sat there, looking at the crisp, new 
money by the flickering, feeble light of 
the candle, feeling of it with joy in 
the touch, stirred to keen pleasure by 
the sound of it crackling in his fingers. 
Clean money, fit for a gentleman, such 
as he would seem to be when he was 
dressed in the fresh linen and good 
clothes that lay ready for him to put on. 
But, no, it wouldn’t be clean money if 
he should take it; it would be stolen 
money, and he would not be a: gentle- 
man, but a thief who had betrayed a 
benefactor. 

For, whatever old Calem might be, 
he had lifted Flemming off that bench 
in Bryant Park, filled his empty stom- 
ach with food, paid generously for the 
cleanliness and respectability that could 
be found in a barber shop, and then had 
brought him here where there was a 
roof for shelter and a good bed to 


sleep in. 

Sleep! That huge, comfortable- 
looking four-posted bed seemed to 
beckon. Mechanically he turned back 


the covers, and the sight of the clean, 
fresh sheets gave him a thrill. He un- 
dressed, struggling to keep his droop- 
ing eyelids from closing. In a drawer 
of the dresser he found a suit of pa- 
jamas. Thrusting the money under a 
pillow, he fell into the bed, a great 
sigh coming from his lips. He didn’t 
even make the added effort necessary 
to extinguish the tiny bit of candle in 
the grease-guttered pewter candlestick. 
The rain, growing heavier, pattered on 
the sloping roof outside the open win- 
dow. It made him think hazily of his 
boyhood when he had gone to bed in 
an open chamber of an old farmhouse 
and listened to the rain drumming, 
drumming, drum 

How long he had slept, or if he had 
really slept at all, he was not sure when 
he awoke and found himself in utter 





darkness. The candle had burned itself 
out. Dully he wondered what had 
roused him. Exhausted as he was, he 
should have slept straight through a 
crashing thunderstorm without being 
disturbed at all Without moving a 
muscle he lay and listened, and pres- 
ently he heard it. A footstep—a slow, 
dragging footstep outside his door, 
That wasn’t all. There came a sudden 
outbreak of sobbing, heart-moving in 
its expression of anguish—the sobbing 
of a woman. Then the voice of a tear- 
choked woman moaned: “They have 
killed him!” 

Flemming sat up. He was wide 
awake now. He heard the dragging 
footsteps and the pathetic sobbing pass 
on. Then a door closed, causing a faint, 
dull echo, and the house of darkness 
was still as death again. 

A cold, raw wind had risen. Before 
its gusty breath the rain was swishing 
through the trees and driving spasmod- 
ically against the house. A tough night 
for homeless men. Flemming’s teeth 
knocked together. 

But there was the money he’d found. 
That would get shelter for him any- 
where. He put his hand under the 
pillow and felt for it. It was there. 
The touch of it steadied him, gave him 
strength and confidence. More than 
once Flemming had squandered his 
money carelessly and _ thoughtlessly. 
Never again, he told himself now. 

The money beneath his pillow was 
not his, however. His conscience whis- 
pered this te’kim, and he tried in vain 
to make himself believe he would have 
had a right to it if he had put on the 
suit of clothes—as told to do by old 
Calem—without discovering the pack- 
age of currency. Even if he hadn’t dis- 


covered it for days and until far away 
from this dreadful house, it would have 
been no more his than it was now. 

He snuggled down once more into 
the warm bed, wondering about the 
weeping woman and the startling words 
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that had come from her moaning lips. 
Then there was heavy, insistent knock- 
ing on his door, and he started up again, 
staring in amazement at the sunlight 
that hung the dripping trees outside the 
open window with hundreds of shining 
diamonds. 

“Who’s there?” 
knocking continued. 

“Breakfast will be ready in half an 
hou ,” answered the voice of old Calem. 
“You'll find the bathroom to the left of 
your door.” 

Within thirty minutes James Flem- 
ming descended the winding stairs into 
‘the spacious, wainscoted lower hall. 
He had bathed, scrubbing himself clean 
with great joy, and now, dressed in 
fresh linen and a good suit of clothes, 
he could look any man in the eye. He 
did this with Calem, who met him at the 
foot of the stairs and scrutinized him 
with the gaze of a hawk. 

“T hope you rested well?” said the 
peculiar old man. “I trust your slum- 
bers were not disturbed ?” 

“Well, not a great deal,” Flemming 
answered. “I think I awoke once and 
heard somebody moving about in the 
house.” 

But Calem offered no explanation, 
and the young man asked no questions. 
The living room, into which they went, 
was large and comfortable, although 
everything in it was old-fashioned. At 
once Flemming took the money out of 
his pocket and placed it on the table, 
stating how it had come into his pos- 
session. 

At sight of the money the old man 
betrayed extreme agitation for a mo- 
ment or two. He even appeared to be 
reluctant to touch it, and his hands 
trembled a little when he did pick it up. 
Without a word he put it into a drawer 
of the table. Then he walked to a win- 


he called as the 


dow and stood looking out into the sun- 
lit clearing for a few moments. 

When Calem turned about and came 
back it seemed that a great change had 
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come over him. Flemming fancied that 
the old man’s face was softer and kind- 
lier. 

“T would never have known it if you 
had taken that money,” said Calem. 

“But I would,” replied the younger 
man. “I'll say it was some temptation, 
just the same. But the clothes I’m 
wearing belong to you——”’ 

“No; they belong to you now.” 

Then a bell rang, and they went to 
breakfast. The morning sunlight was 
in the dining room, where a big, raw- 
boned, stolid-looking woman served 
them. Calem explained that the woman 
was stone deaf. “She has been with 
me a long time,” he stated. 

Studying the deaf woman, Flemming 
wondered if it could possibly have been 
she he had heard sobbing in the night. 
When the woman finally spoke to 
Calem, Flemming knew at once that 
she was not the one whose weeping and 
moaning had given him such a shock. 

Once more Flemming ate to reple- 
tion. After breakfast he was given a 
cigar and left alone in the living room. 

When the old man appeared again 
there was an expression of satisfaction 
on his face. “Flemming,” he said, “I 
made one dreadful blunder in my life 
in judging and handling a man. Since 
then I’ve made an intensive study of 
human beings and their psychology and 
reactions. I’m trying to make up for 
my one great blunder by doing what I 
can to help unfortunate men who have 
got on the wrong track or have been 
carried down into the depths through 
misfortune. I’ve been so successful in 
picking men who still have plenty of 
the right stuff in them that my recom- 
mendation for any man is now thought 
to be as good as a bond. I’ve got a 
job for you. Do you want it?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“But you didn’t ask me what kind of 
a job it is.” 

“T'll take it, 
it is.” 


Mr. Calem, whatever 
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“T like that, Flemming. You'll find 
it no snap, but you'll be pretty well 
paid. It’s the position of night watch- 
man in a warehouse that’s been robbed 
three times, and so a man who is strong 
and honest is required. I believe you'll 
fill the bill. Now do you want it?” 

“Lead me to it!” said Flemming. 





Something more than a week later 
Flemming came one afternoon to the 
dark house on the Palisades to pay back 
to Calem the money which the latter 
had loaned him to be used for board and 
lodging. But the old man wasn’t home, 
and so Flemming turned the money 
over in an envelope to the housekeeper. 

Going down the walk that led through 
the black trees to the gate, which for- 
tunately wasn’t locked to-day, he looked 
back at the house. At one of the upper 
windows he saw a face, and never had 
he beheld a countenance more expres- 
sive of grief and suffering. It was 
the face of a woman who might be 
young, though woe had wrought such 
havoc that her age couldn’t be judged. 
Seeing him look round, she stepped back 
from the window and disappeared. 

At the first house down the road to- 
ward the ferry a man was cleaning up 
the yard, and Flemming stopped and 
talked with him, asking about Calem. 

“Oh, him!” said the man. “Why, 
he’s a kind of an odd stick; a little 
cracked, some folks thinks. They ‘say 
he was too stiff and rigid with his son, 
Roger, and turned the boy out of doors 
when he got to running round with a 
fast set. The lad obstinate and 
wouldn’t come back to the old man if 
he starved, and I guess he pretty near 
did. He went clean down to the bot- 
tom and was a regular bum when old 
Calem ran across him by accident. It 
kind of knocked the old man back some 
to see what the boy’d come to, and he 
took him home then and let him do as 
he was a mind to, which was just as 
bad for him as the other thing. With 


was 
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the two extremes, Calem ruined the 
boy complete, folks say.” 
“Well, what became 
questioned Flemming. 
“He'd fell in with crooks while he 
was bumming it, and some of them 
stuck to him after the old man took 
him back home again. The boy got 
married to a nice sort of a girl, and 
they all came here to live when Calem 
bought that old place up there. Roger 
seemed to have some sort of a job that 
kept him traveling away from home a 
lot, and he wore fine clothes and had 
a pile of money, which he spent free 
and easy. But one day some detectives 
came and arrested him. You see, he 
was mixed up with a gang of counter- 
feiters, and the thing he was making 
so much money at was what they call 
‘shoving the queer.’ ” 
“Good — gracious!”’ 
claimed, thinking of the sheaf of bran 
new ten-dollar bills he had found in a 
pocket of the coat he was now wearing. 
“Yep.” The man nodded. “That 
was what Roger Calem had been up to. 
And when he was arrested he didn’t 
wait for them to put the irons onto him, 
but he broke away and legged it down 
through the with the officers 
after him. He didn’t pay any attention 
when they yelled for him to stop, so 
they fired at him, and one of them shot 
him. He died inside of ten minutes, 
with his young wife holding his head in 
her lap. There don’t anybody round 
here know that she’s ever been out of 
that house since the day of the funeral, 
and it’s reported she’s just a-crying her- 
self into her grave about Roger. It’s 
a pretty tough case, and it ain’t any 
wonder old Calem’s a little cracked.” 
Flemming went on down the road, his 


of Roger?” 


Flemming  ex- 
] 
i 


woods 


head bowed, his eyes dimmed, his heart 
choked with sympathy. There were 
harder things to endure in the world 
than sitting penniless and hungry and 
cold on a park bench. And yet he had 
seen old Seth Calem smile. Sand! 














Tho Gold Filler — 


John Prosper 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


SEVERAL deaths by strangulation at the hands of an unknown agent called “The Gold Killer” 


are culminated with the killing of John Rice a New York financier, 
an interne at Mount Rose Hospital, attends Rice’s daughter Anne, who 
tells him of fears which she does not wish to disclose to the police, to the effect that Jobn 
was in the power of an unknown, unscrupulous woman. 
Ware decides to investigate Anne's suspicions. 


sponsible for her father’s death. 


Young Doctor Tom Ware, 
Later she 
Rice 
Anne suspects that this woman was re- 


is prostrated. 


Through his friend Joyce, a newspaper man, Tom meets a show girl who is also a queen of 


New York’s underworld—‘Chickie” la Fontaine. 
lavished money on her. 
to join. 


She admits that she knew John Rice, and that he 
When Chickie proposes introducing him into a criminal band, he promises 


He goes to Chickie’s apartment, where he meets five men; they all motor to Jersey and rob a 


truck of a load of molium, a cheap chemical. 


driver of the truck in combat with one of three persons 
tell of the finding of the 
strangled in the same manner as all the others of The Gold Killer's victims. 


The following morning’s papers 


Joyce is with them. 


After the robbery Tom sees the 
either “Pop”? Morgan or Chickie or Joyce. 
truck driver’s body, after he had been 
Joyce disappears, and, 


about two hours after a search is begun for him, the newspapers bring out an extra announcing the 
death of Pop Morgan at the hands of The Gold Killer. 


Suspicion is aroused in Tom 
some way with a strange, fragrant 
Anne Rice, tells her, and she 
Tom 
Island. 


One day when Dos Andros and Tom and Anne are at the latter's 
An ape, given to Sally as a pet, springs out of the car and 
Tom Ware thinks that at last The Gold Killer has been located; it must be the 


drives up in her motor 
Andros, 


car. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE TRAIL OF THE APE, 


ARE went hunting for the East 
Side animal dealer from whom 
Sally Peterson’s madcap friend 
had bought Carlos, that gro- 
tesque ape with the monstrous hands 
of The Gold Killer. The young lady 
had given him vague directions, but at 
length he came upon a musty little store 
down, by the river. Lehind the cloudy 
show windows were parrots in cages, 
and in a barred box could be seen a rov- 
ing-eyed coyote, which crouched and 





turned around every few seconds. In- 
side, the dusty place was filled with 
canaries, parakeets, pigeons, rabbits, 


dogs, and a few monkeys, and, promi- 
nently in the center, a cageful of snakes, 
old 
foreigner, who, for all his thirty years 
the 


The keeper was a_ short, 


pudgy, 


lifficulties 


country, had 


many 





Ware’s mind that 
flower closely resembling an orchid. 
tells Tom, that “the curse of these flowers 
learns later that Dos Andros has a garden patch of the strange 


all of The Gold Killer crimes are connected in 
Dos Andros, a friend of 
is constantly haunting him.” 
flowers at his place on Long 


Peterson 
attacks 
ape. 


ountry estate, Sally 


with English. It took Tom some time 
to make his query clear to the man. 
“Ja—yja,” the crop-headed proprietor 
blurted through his yellow mustache, 
He looked up at Tom through thick- 
lensed spectacles. “Such an intelligent 
monk. He was like a man—only 
smarter.” Tom gleaned from the long 
and involved explanation that followed 
that Dos Andros—as he had stated— 
had sold the ape to the dealer. A tall, 
dark, elegant gentleman had come with 
several rough fellows, 
animal in a large, crudely barred box. 
It had snarled viciously and had dis- 
played a singular hatred: for its master. 
“He gave it a licking, the tall fellow 
aid.” The little man winked his blue 
eves. “And the didn’t like it. 
You got to know how to give animals a 


licking.” 


who carried the 


Ss 


monk 


He pinched his lips together 


under his drooping mustache and nodded 


1 
his hea ] pragma 
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He had bought the ape readily. He 
was, for all his absurdity, an intrepid 
handler of animals and more likely to 
kick a tiger around than to shy at a 
petulant orang. He had found Carlos 
well behaved and very well trained. 

“Lucky for that monk he didn’t make 
no monkey-shines with me, or I’d show 
him.” The boastful little man poised a 
round, fat fist. 

With difficulty Ware refrained from 
telling him that he had been blithely 
reckless with the giant, strangling hands 
of The Gold Killer. 

“That monk was so gentlelike”—the 
dealer spoke with a little contempt— 
“that I sold him to that young fellow 
what came and wanted to buy a monk. 
I made some profit.” 

Tom went away feeling” that,, for the 
most part, he had corroborated Dos An- 
dros’ account of the ape. He had, how- 
ever, learned an important detail: The 
ape was highly trained. After the dra- 
matic episode in the garden of the Rice 
country house, Tom had been so eager to 
quiet the terrible animal and get it, with 
the assistance of half a dozen chauffeurs 
and servants, into handcuffs, a pair of 
which one of the chauffeurs produced, 
that he had noted little of the brute’s 
demeanor. It was to be expected, 
though, that the ape which had been 
used for The Gold Killer stranglings 
would be trained to the last degree. 

Of course, it seemed impossible that 
the beast could have been used in the 
murder at the opera or in The Plank 
Road affair, but details did not trouble 
Ware. The fact of the ape was too glar- 
ingly significant, and with it the reason- 
ing that the terrible hands of The Gold 
Killer could have been only apes’ hands, 
Tom marveled at his obtuseness, There 
he had been threshing his brains for 
weeks trying to think of a possible ex- 
planation of the giant stranglings, and 
the notion of an ape—it seemed such a 
simple and inevitable notion now—had 
never come to him, 
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When he saw Anne in the library of 
the Rice mansion that evening and told 
her the result of his visit to the animal 
dealer, she seemed moody and subdued. 

“The affair is so terribly clear now,” 
she remarked. ‘Only the details remain 
to be unfolded.” 

She looked up at him with a faint smile 
of happiness, 

“We were wicked, Tom, to suspect 
poor Joyce.” Then her face clouded. 
“But where can he be?” 

He understood the misgivings that 
were in her mind. Joyce, though now 
unaccused, might still be in grave danger, 
if not past all danger. The molium 
stealers, who perhaps knew nothing of 
The Gold Killer ape, might still have 
kidnaped him for his supposed part in 
killing Morgan, and 

“Oh, no doubt Joyce is all right. He 
is probably away drowning his nerves 
for a couple of weeks.’’ Tom strove to 
be optimistic, 

“And it seems a wicked thing”—an 
expression of intense pain came into 
her face—“to suspect an old friend like 
Dos of being the murderer of my 
father. Still, there’s no escaping it.” 

“The ape is entirely too illuminating, 
Tom said gently. He pitied her for 
the cruelty of the affair, with its ruth- 
less tearing of human relationships. 

“What next, Tom?” She straightened 
up, smiling bravely, 

“We must discover the motives and 
ramifications of the conspiracy,” he re- 
turned vaguely. His imagination could 
not visualize any possible final develop- 
ment of the case. 

“What immediate clew is there to fol- 
low up?” she asked anxiously, 

“That girl Chickie—we always return 
to her.” Tom replied meditatively. 





” 


“Perhaps I can find out what business 
Dos Andros and the mysterious flower 
snatcher had with her the night before 
last, when I listened at her dumb-waiter. 
Also, more about her acquaintance with 
your father. 


I’ll-make her tell what she 

















knows, if I can ever succeed in getting 
half an hour’s talk with her.” 

“Perhaps you had better not risk it.” 
‘Anne looked at him pleadingly. “Per- 
haps you had better not go prying into 
that terrible new underworld again.” 

Tom laughed at her fears. 

“Tt will be no risk to see Miss Chickie 
la Fontaine,” he said. “I will call at 
her apartment to-morrow morning.” 

They fell to talking of things more 
personal and pleasant than the dark af- 
fair of The Gold Killer. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
ABDUCTION, 


N the bulletin board before a news- 

paper building on Columbus Cir- 

cle, the boy was chalking the latest “up 

to the minute” news item. Ware stopped 

so suddenly that the man behind walked 

into him. The half completed headline 
read: “RICE HEIRESS.” 

Ware felt the buildings spinning 
around him like a merry-go-round, as 
the final word was spelled out: “KID- 
NAPED.” 

He stood panting with excitement. 
The bulletin was slowly completed : 

Daughter of Gold Killer’s Latest Victim 
Abducted in Spectacular Daylight Kidnaping 
Before the Rice Palace. Police on Trail of 
Missing Girl. 

Ware had passed the day looking for 
Chickie la Fontaine. He had gone to 
her house. Nobody was home. He had 
waited. She had not+come. He had 
made a pilgrimage to the resorts where 
she might be found, but no one had seen 
her that day. He had telephoned Anne 
in the morning, saying that he would 
come to the Rice house for tea. Now 
he was on his way there, only to see, 
while passing the newspaper bulletin 
hoard, that she had been kidnaped. 

Ware shouted his summons to a pgss- 
ing taxi and drove to the Rice mansion. 

When Anne’s maid saw him, she burst 
into tears, 
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“Oh, doctor, it’s too awful!’ She 
buried her pretty face in her handker- 
chief. ‘And I knew it, I knew it.” 

“What has happened?” Ware took 
the maid into the library, thrust her into 
a chair, and commanded her with the 
authority of a physician, 

“They threw her into that green limou- 
sine and carried her away. They will 
kill her.” 

Ware clamped his jaw up severely. 
“Come, tell me just what occurred.” 

“Oh, I knew that man was a villain 
when he came to the door!” the maid 
began weeping anew. “He had a bad 
face, and I told Miss Rice not to go out 
with him.” 

“Who was he? What did he say?” 
Ware tried to keep a calm, authoritative 
voice. 

“He was a horrible-looking fellow. 
The bell rang. I answered it. He said 
he wanted to see Miss Rice. I told him 
to get away. But madame passed by, 
and she heard the man. She spoke to 
him. He said there was somebody in 
the car outside who wanted to see her. 
I told her not to go, but she went.” 

“And then what?” Ware impatiently 
drove the girl on. 

“She went to the car,” the maid con- 
tinued, “the door opened, and a man 
reached out and pulled Miss Rice in. 
Oh, it was awful!” . 

Here the narrative was interrupted by 
more tears, 

“And then what?” 
with the suspense. 

“The man slammed the door, and the 
car drove away.” The maid spoke petu- 
lantly, as though that were to be under- 
stood. 

“What became of the man who was 
at the door?” 

“Oh, he drove the car.” 

“A chauffeur ?” 

“Ves, he was wicked looking.” The 
maid shuddered, 

“Do you remember just what he said 
to Anne—Miss Rice, I mean?” 


Ware grew angry 











“Fle told madame that a man in the 
car wanted to talk to her. She asked 
who it was. He said he didn’t know.” 

“What did the man in the car look 
like ?” 

“T could not see. He just reached 
out his arms and pulled madame into the 
car. He was awfully strong.” 

“What did you do then?” Ware could 
perceive no hint of an explanation in 
the maid’s account. 

“T screamed and ran down the stoop, 
calling for the police. But the car turned 
the corner quickly, before anybody 
heard me. Then a policeman came, and 
then the reporters, and I told them all 
about it.” 

“Are you sure you told them every- 
thing?” the young doctor demanded 
ironically, 

“Oh, yes, everything,” 
with conscious virtue. 

“T believe you. Did you get the num- 
ber of the car?” 

“No. It’s funny, but the policeman 
asked me that, too.”” She seemed puz- 
zled, 

“But you told the reporters every- 
thing.” Ware found relief from his 
emotions in sarcasm. 

He sat motionless for some minutes, 
unable to find anything to think or do. 
Who had taken Anne? The Chief? Or 
had the South American taken her? He 
flamed at the thought. He could not 
bear it. He leaped to the telephone and 
called Dos Andros’ apartment. The 
South American answered, He had not 
heard of the abduction, he said. He 
seemed astonished and __ perturbed. 
Ware left the phone as uncertain as 
when he took it up. 

Next Ware tried his own apartment 
for possible information. They said a 
man had called to see him twice that day. 
They could give no description save that 
it was a rough-looking fellow. 

Ware was a man of action. Silent 
brooding was not his métier. His in- 
stinct was to be off searching for Anne. 


she replied 
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He came to the 
opinion, based on his and Anne’s former 
experience, that The Chief had kidnaped 
her. Again, on the basis of their former 
experience, that did not seem such a 


But what could he do? 


threatening thing. The Chief might be 
dissatisfied with Ware. The young in- 
terne had not yet formally disobeyed the 
order—not yet come—to steal the mo- 
lium, but he had not made any prepara- 
tions for the molium theft, and the 
old, coughing captain of crooks, who 
had such mysterious sources of informa- 
tion, might have decided to punish him 
by telling Anne of his supposed double 
life. In that case Anne would return 
suffering only from the farcical blow 
of the disclosure. This was a comfort- 
able belief. Ware took refuge in i 
The thing to do then was to get hold 
of Chickie la Fontaine. Again things 
hinged on his putting the underworld 
girl through an inquisition. He was 
certain that he could either cajole or 
bully facts from her if only he could 
meet her, 

Ware was at the telephone. He ex- 
pected a “no answer” return from cen- 
tral, but this time, after a moment of 
waiting, Chickie’s voice answered. 

“Oh, hello, Tom!” she cried when she 
had recognized the young interne’s voice. 
“T’ve been wanting to get in touch with 
you. I’ve been shopping all day, having 
a glorious time.” 

Ware interrupted her talky discourse. 

“What has happened to Miss Rice? 
Do you know?” 

“I don’t know anything about her.” 


Chickie’s voice was disdainful. “Has 
she run away?” 
“She has been abducted.” Ware's 


tone was hard and tense, 

“Ha, ha!” Chickie laughed. “I guess 
that doesn’t bother you much.” 

“What are you laughing about?’ He 
was growing angry. 

“A whole lot you care for her, dearie.”’ 
Chickie grew sentimental. 





























“T want to know what has become of 
her,” Ware said roughly. 

“Oh, yes,” Chickie returned seriously. 
“She has money, hasn’t she? She 
mustn't run away with anybody but 
you.” 

“J want you to tell me if you know 
anything about the abduction of Miss 
Rice,” he shouted in a temper. 

“You seem very anxious about her.” 
Chickie’s accents were those of indigna- 
tion. 

“Will you answer me?’ Ware’s 
anxiety whipped him to a pitch of ex- 
asperation, 

“T don’t think you 
Chickie returned angrily. “Go ahead 
and take her. I don't care.” She as- 
sumed the sarcastic tone sometimes af- 
fected by a jealous woman. 

“You are a consummate fool!’ he 
shouted. 

Chickie’s voice grew pleading, as it 
always did when she was frightened. 

“You mustn’t be angry with me,” she 
said. “I didn’t mean to hurt your feel- 
ings. I. know you don’t care a rap 
for that girl. 

A scream rang out from the rear of 
the house. 

“The green limousine!” Ware heard 
the maid shrieking. He slammed the 
receiver down on Chickie’s plaintive 
persuasions and dashed hack. 

The maid stood at a side window cry- 
ing out: 


care for me,” 


I know——” 


“The green limousine!” 

Ware saw, through a window, an auto- 
mobile turning around, 

“That’s the car!’ the maid continued 
hysterically. 

The doctor vaulted through the ‘win- 
dow into the garden and leaped the 
rence. The green limousine was get- 
ting up speed down the street. Ware 
dashed after it, shouting, “Stop!” 

With a sprint worthy of his track 
days in college he caught up with the 
automobile and swung onto the running 
board. H 


e tried tr tear away +! “UT- 
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tain which was drawn down over the 
open window. 

“Get away!” a hoarse voice sounded 
from the interior, “ iand holding a 
revolver was thrust violently under the 
curtain. The barrel of the weapon 
jammed against Ware’s body, 

Ware instantly released his hold and 
fell on his back into the street. As he 
lay he saw a head thrust out of the 
limousine window and look back at him. 
He could not mistake that fat, white 
face, 

It was Joyce, the movie critic. 

Ware lay on his back for a minute, 
stunned by the jar of his fall and the 
jar of the recognition. Passers-by came 
running to him, and he got to his feet 
and returned dazedly to the house. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
JOYCE, 


S he ran up the stoop, Ware saw 
Anne standit 1g in the doorwz ry. He 
stopped in astonishment. 

“Don't be frightened. It is I 
laughed. 

Her hair was disheveled, her face 
flushed, her eyes wide with excitement. 
Ware trembled as he looked at her slen- 
der, graceful figure. 

“As you jumped out of the back win- 
dow, I came here by the front door!” 
she exclaimed. 

Ware was beside her, 
arm, 

“Where have you been?” 
was set with emotion. 

“T’ve been driving around with your 
friend Joyce,” she replied. “Come in- 
side and rest a bit after your anxiety, 
and I will tell you a long story.” She 
shook his arm with a gesture that was 
more than friendly. 

When they were comfortably ad- 
justed in easy-chairs in the library and 
tea had heen ordered, Anne looked smil- 
ingly at Ware and deigned to answer 
the questions that were choking him, 


” 


She 


clutching her 


His face 
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“Joyce has been a prisoner of The 
Plank Road robbers,” she began. “He 
has escaped and is desperately afraid 
that they will get their hands on him 
again. He is running away to Europe, 
but first he wanted to tell you of some 
things he saw and heard while among 
The Chief’s men. He went to your 
house, kept himself hid in his car, for 
fear that some of the robbers might be 
watching, and sent the driver in for 
you. You were not at home. In his 
anxiety to get away, Joyce decided to 
give me his message for you. Still 
afraid to show his face, he sent the 
driver to bring me out, and when I ran 
out to see him, in his excitement he 
actually dragged me into the machine. 
He drove me away up to Yonkers for 
lunch and spent the afternoon telling 
me of his strange adventures.” 

“Did he say anything about the night 
on The Plank Road?” Ware exclaimed 
eagerly. 

“He did,” replied Anne with a quiet, 
triumphant glance and smile. “I gath- 
ered from his labored recollections that 
it may have heen the ape. He had very 
little to add to the account he gave you. 
He, Morgan, and the underworld girl 
were standing beside the front of the 

He instantly 





car when the shot crashed. 
jumped into the rear compartment of the 
machine and crouched behind the front 
seat. He is not certain but that the 
ape may have been secreted in the front 
part of the car and leaped out as Mor- 
gan threw the driver to the ground. He 
judged, though, from what I told him 
about the flower, Dos Andros, and the 
ape, that the beast was not in the car. 
He had heard much talk of the crooks 
while he was a prisoner, but never any 
mention of either the flower, the South 
American, or the ape. He is inclined 
to think that the driver of the truck was 
knocked unconscious, and that the ape, 
passing by sheer chance in a car with 
Dos Andros that night, jumped out and 
strangled the unconscious mart.” 
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Ware mused a while over this new 
suggestion. Then he asked: 

“How did The Chief’s men catch 
Joyce?” 

“As he left his home on the morning 
of The Plank Road robbery,” she re- 
plied, “they sent a boy to shout The 
Gold Killer headlines at him, in case 
he had not read the paper already, and, 
as he stood startled by the accc int he 
was reading, one of their men with a 
fake police badge came and arrested 
him for complicity in the murder. He 
was so shaken and frightened by the 
news that he followed the man without 
protest or question into an automobile 
—and then to The Chief’s house, the 
same place where we were taken. They 
blindfolded him going in, but when he 
got away he saw it was a fine house 
facing Central Park.” 

“They kept him prisoner for a week, 
eh?’ Ware questioned. “How did he 
get away?” 

“He was under the watchful eyes of 
Flash Montague, Baldy, and a couple of 
others all the time. They never let him 
leave a room on the top floor. Then 
yesterday morning he was awakened by 
Flash Montague’s coming into the room, 
coughing. [lash was in a bad state, 
shaking, staggering, and gasping. He 
seemed to be suffering the after effects 
of a debauch, Joyce says.” 

“Probably the result of bad prohibi 
tion whisky, which produces strange ef- 
fects.” 

“\Vhatever it was,” Anne continued, 
“Tlash was heipless 


walked 
41 
ul 


and Joyce coolly 
i past him and downstairs. He 
1e others Iving about shaking and 


saw 
coughing.” 


Prohibition whisky acts strangely on 
the nervous system,” Ware commented 
professionally. 

“te walked out into the street and 
began to run,” Anne went on. “Finalls 
he hired a limousine, drove to his bank 


for some money, and decided to get out 
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of town right away and go to Halifax 
and catch a steamer for Europe.” 

“Did he hear anything interesting 
from the robbers?” Ware asked. 

“Yes,” Anne replied, “one thing. He 
learned the secret of the molium.”’ 

Ware straightened up. 

“Flash, Baldy, and the other leaders 
were entirely close-mouthed,’ Anne 
went on. “But two of the hangers-on, 
drivers of the robbers’ car, apparently, 
fell to blabbing loudly to each other in 
the hall one morning. They were drunk, 
and Joyce gathered the fact that the 
molium which the band had stolen was 
taken to an old man who kept a labora- 
tory down on Long Island.” 

“Down on Long Island,” Ware re- 
peated. 

A phrase came sharply into his 
memory: “A garden thicket down on 
Long Island,” which Dos Andros had 
used several times in his colloquy with 
Chickie la Fontaine on the night of 
Ware’s dumb-waiter adventure, 

“Joyce supposes,” Anne concluded, 
“that the crooks are not only stealing 
the molium but are selling it at a cruelly 
profiteering price to some old, secluded 
scientist, ignorant of market values.” 

“Down on Long Island!” The phrase 
haunted Ware. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE CHIEF COMMANDS. 


N the evening Tom Ware was turning 
the pages of a medical journal when 
the maid came to his door, saying: 

“There is a man downstairs to see 
you.” 

She handed him a small envelope. 
Ware opened it. A card was inside. In 
florid letters were printed the words: 
“THE CHIEF.” 

Ware dug his fingers into the card 
to make sure that he was not suffering 
from a delusion. He narrowed his eyes 
and stared at the writing. The words 
remained unaltered : “THE CHIEF.” 
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“What sort of man is it?’ he asked 
the fat little servant. 

“A queer-looking man,” she said, 

“Send him up.” Ware was filled with 
curiosity. 

He had often thought of this captain 
of the underworld. He had retained 
a queerly vivid impression of the old 
man’s cough, that had sounded as ii 
from nowhere at the wireless telephone 
interview. Why had The Chief con- 
cealed himself then and was revealing 
himself now? Ware’s feeling of inter- 
est was tempered by one of anxiety. 

There were footsteps on the staircase 
and a heavy knock at the door, 

“Come in.” 

A man entered. Ware got out of his 
chair as he recognized the black-mus- 
tached flower snatcher, 

“Good evening!” The visitor smiled 
wryly at the young interne’s astonish- 
ment and glared at him with fierce little 
black eyes. Ware had not before no- 
ticed how much the man’s face was 
painted. 

“Who are you?’ 
man dubiously, 

“Didn’t you read my card ?” 

The visitor patted his carefully 
combed, heavy black hair, twirled his 
mustaches, and, still looking ironically 
at Ware, seated himself. 

“T have a warning*for you,” he said 
in his deep, hollow voice. 

Ware did not know what to reply. He 
seated himself on the edge of the desk 
at the wall. A pistol was in the top 
drawer. 

The visitor pinched his thin, tight lips, 
and the lines on his cheeks grew deeper. 

“Perhaps,” he continued, “I did not 
explain clearly enough what may hap- 
pen to you if you are recalcitrant.” 

Ware wrinkled his forehead and kept 
his eyes on the man. His head was full 
of the new revelation. The flower 
snatcher was The Chief. That connected 


’ 


Ware looked at the 


the South American, the ape, and the 
flower with the molium-stealing band. 
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Down on Long Island were the garden 
with the red patch of flowers and the 
old doctor who bought the rare metal 
at absurd prices. He wrestled with the 
connections. 

“Doubtless you think,” The Chief 
spoke in urbane tones, “that, because 
your friend Joyce got away from us, you 
can disregard my orders. You cannot.” 

He smiled like a man of the world who 
is reasonable and leaned forward, hands 
on knees. 

“You love Chickie la Fontaine,’ he 
spoke decisively; “you want to marry 
the Rice millions. Hence you will not 
leave the city. As long as you are in 
the city, your life is in my hands, and 
if you don’t get the molium for me from 
your hospital, why 

He leaned back in the easy-chair and 
chuckled significantly. 

“You mean you will have me killed.” 
Ware ground his teeth together and re- 
sisted an impulse to snatch the pistol out 
of the drawer. 

“You put it rather roughly, my boy.” 
The Chief screwed up his wrinkled, 
painted right cheek. “But I will say 
that you are somewhere near right.” 

Ware felt with renewed force that the 
man’s strange and somewhat handsome 
face was curiously familiar to him. 

“However, I shall not blame you in 
advance for any possible disobedience. 
I merely come to warn you,” The Chief 
continued, with an air of indulgence. “TI 
suppose you were not-sufficiently im- 
pressed at our first conversation. I 
should have met you in person. I 
couldn't, though, for I was ill then. 
I had to talk to you through a repre- 
sentative.” 

Ware, still close to the pistol drawer, 
remembered with renewed vividness the 
quavering old man’s cough. His mind 
could not attribute it to the deep-voiced 
man before him. He remembered what 
Joyce had told Anne about The Chief’s 
men coughing, apparently from prohi- 
bition whisky. 
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“There is some queer mystery here,” 
Ware said to himself. 

The Chief arose and took his hat and 
cane from the table. He gave Ware a 
menacing stare. 

“The order will come in a few days. 
There are ten cases of molium stacked 
in the chemical storeroom in the base- 
ment. You are to secure the key of the 
door from the storeroom to the street. 
At night you take five cases and place 
them out on the sidewalk, and my men 
will come along in a car and get them. 
If you fail when the word comes 

With a sneer and a final threatening 
glance The Chief placed his derby on his 
head. Ware heard his footsteps on the 
stairway. Then the front door slammed, 

Ware leaped to the telephone. 

“Anne,” he cried, ‘there is some con- 
nection between the red flower and the 
molium! I must—must get hold of that 
underworld girl—but now I’ve quarreled 
with her. 

“T’ll see her, anyway,” was his final 
word to Anne just before he hung up 
the receiver. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
THE STRANGLING HANDS, 
HIEN Ware rang the bell at Chickie 
la Fontaine’s apartment, that lady 
opened the door. She looked at the 
young man with astonishment and leap- 
ing indignation, 

“What do you want?” She leaned her 
shoulder against the casing and pursed 
her lips disdainfully. 

“To see you.” He grinned with all 
his amiability and rubbed his chin. 

“After you bawled me out and 
slammed the phone in my ear? Go to 
your million-dollar baby! I don’t care!” 
She blinked her little eyes angrily. 

Ware thought indignation would be 
an excellent device for him. 

“What did you mean the other night 
at Bridges? You promise to meet 
me and then met those two fellows.” He 

















scowled till half a dozen wrinkles stood 
between the ridges of his eyes. 

A slight smile illuminated the left side 
of Chickie’s face. 

“Jealous again!” 

She grew sulky once more as she stood 
aside and allowed him to pass in. 

In the overfurnished drawing-room 
Ware sat hunched forward and looked 
up amusedly at Chickie as she stood in 
front of him and continued her tirade. 

“Think of treating me like that,” she 
went on in a vicious staccato, “after you 
pretended to care for me. I want a real 
man. I don’t want fickleness.” 

“But how about those two fellows the 
other night?” 

The affair at Bridges’ gave Ware a 
chance to play jealous and thereby please 
her, and at the same time to interrogate 
Chickie about the complicated matter 
of the scarlet flower, the ape, The Chief, 
and Dos Andros. 

Chickie pulled up a chair and seated 
herself in front of Ware and looked at 
him with an exaggerated stare of cynical 
inquisition. 

“What right have you to be jealous?” 
she demanded. “You don’t care for 
me.” 

“Who were they?” Ware evaded per- 
sistently. 

Her face grew supercilious. She 
raised one penciled eyebrow until it was 
halfway up her forehead. 

“One of them was the fellow who took 
the flower from me that night,” she said. 
“He is dead gone on me. He is a big 
downtown banker. He wants me to 
marry him.”’ 

Ware leaned back and contemplated 
her amazedly. Her voice and manner 
recalled irresistibly the night at Glazen- 
berg’s, when she had told him of her 
acquaintance with John Rice. 

“Who was the other fellow?” he con- 
tinued mechanically. 

“Why, he is a 


Spanish count.” 


Chickie raised her right shoulder and 
smiled coldly, like a woman who tells 
7F—ps 
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spitefully of an infidelity. “He’s crazy 
with money; owns a lot of oil wells in 
Spain. He wants me to marry him and 
go abroad, Maybe I will.” She was 
bragging absurdly. 

The ridges over Wa*e’s eyes stood out 
sharply as he glared at Chickie. 

“You are lying to me.” His anger 
rose. 

At his violence she took her nether 
lip between her teeth and opened her 
eyes as widely as she could, 

“T don’t want you to talk to me like 
that.” She affected sentimental re- 
proach. 

“T want you to tell me who those men 
were and what business they had with 
you.” He got out of his chair and 
strode to and fro like an indignant hus- 
band. 

Chickie followed him with mournful 
eyes. Her mouth drooped peevishly at 
the corners, 

“T am telling you the truth.” 

“You are not.” He stood ten feet 
away from her and directed at her a 
glance which held all the wrath he could 
summon. “But I will make you tell me 
the truth.” 

Chickie arose and extended her arms 
toward him after the fashion of the 
stage. 

“You know you don’t care for me!’ 
she cried. 

“T know that you will tell me who 
those men were and what they wanted 
with you that evening at [ridges.” 
Ware stood in front of Chickie and 
seized her shoulders with a gesture of 
overbearing finality. “Out with it.” 

“T only wanted to make you jealous.” 
She hung her head. “You don’t care 
-for me.” 

“Answer me, I tell you.” 
at his advantage. 

“They were only a couple of crooks, 
Chickie confessed with a whimper. 
“T’ve seen them around together a lot 
lately. They don’t amount to anything.” 


[le jumped 


” 
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“What did they want with you?” 
Ware kept his hands on her shoulders. 

She looked at him with tearful sub- 
mission, 

“They were trying to get me to tell 
them whether Pop Morgan had given 
me anything before The Gold Killer got 
him. I didn’t tell them.” 

“Did Morgan give you anything?” 
Ware began to feel that his quest was 
barren. 

“Only a bottle of whisky.” Chickie 
said this slowly. “Maybe I will give 
you a drink of it if you will be nice to 
me.” 

Ware could not believe that she was 
ignorant of the flower snatcher’s identity 
as The Chief. 

“You are still not telling me the truth 
about those men,” he said, scowling at 
her, 

“You must not be so jealous,” she 
begged. “I only wanted to peeve you. 
I don’t give a rap for those guys. And 
I'll tell you something else.” 

She smiled at him like a wronged angel 
who returns an injury with a heavenly 
blessing. 

“T’ve told you other things just to 
make you jealous. You remember I told 
you I was sweet on that millionaire that 
The Gold Killer got, and some other big 
Wall Street guys. Why, I never even 
saw them once. I! said I did just to make 
you jealous.” 

“You did not know John Rice?” 
Ware stepped back aghast and looked 
at her as though she were a lunatic. 

“No, dearie.” She smiled as 
awaiting coronation and opened 
arms, 

Ware felt 
discoveries falling about him. 





one 
her 


the whole edifice of his 
Every- 


thing he had done, everything he had 
reasoned, had been rooted in the pri- 
mordial fact that there had been an ac- 
quaintanceship between the murdered 
capitalist and this underworld girl. Now 
he saw with a clarity that filled him with 
bitter anger that her talk, on which he 
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had based his labors, was a piece of 
cheap bragging. In his eagerness to con- 
firm his and Anne’s suspicions, he had 
seized on it like a fish on a minnow. 

Chickie stood with her arms open. 
Ware threw himself weakly upon a 
lounge, 

“What’s the matter with you?” Chickie 
was astonished and indignant. 

He did not reply. He was trying to 
adjust his mind to this new development. 
How did it affect the case against Dos 
Andros and his ape? In his bewilder- 
ment Ware could see that the case still 
stood, 


“What are you thinking about?” 
Chickie stood before him, sarcastic. 
“About that million-dollar baby, I 
guess.” 


“But where is the motive?” Ware mut- 
tered half aloud. The excellent motive 
of jealousy was gone from the case 
against Dos Andros. Ware remem- 
bered how the South American had told 
Anne of the curse of the flower. Was 
The Gold Killer affair, then, the simple 
working of some strange exotic curse? 
Ware half felt himself in the face of 
things supernormal. But there now 
seemed no possible human motive for 
the stranglings done by the ape. 

“You can’t fool me!” Chickie 
screamed. “You give me a call over 
the phone on account of that million- 
dollar baby, then slam the receiver in 
my ear; and now you are thinking about 
her. Oh, I hate you!” She glared 
crazily. 

She seized Ware’s arm at the wrist 
and flung it down violently, 

A pain so intense shot through his 
arm that Ware leaped to his feet. He 
felt as though his wrist had been crushed 
in a vise. 

“Listen to me!” Chickie shook him 
and bared her teeth in a malignant grin, 
grasping at his elbow. 

Her fingers crushed into the fibre and 
seemed ready to smash the bone. In 
wild fear Ware tried to tear away. 














“Don’t you ever talk to me again!” 
Chickie gritted her teeth and held his 
arm with renewed force. He shouted 
with the unendurable pain of her grasp. 

“Who are you? What are you?” 

He stared at her, with a primordial 
fear clutching him. 

“Go to your millionaire baby!” she 
screamed, releasing his arm. “Go and 
marry her and forget me.” 

She flung herself upon the lounge, 
sobbing clamorously. 

Ware made great steps toward the 
door. He flung it open and, moved by 
transports of fear, leaped down the stairs 
and ran out of the building. He did not 
stop until he was several blocks away. 

He stood and inspected his bruised 
wrist and elbow. They were turning 
black and were swelling. In Ware’s par- 
lance, they were severe contusions with 
possible fracture. 

“She has the hands of the strangler,” 
he spoke out aloud. “She is The Gold 
Killer.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
DEFIANCE, 


J 

AZED and bewildered, Ware had 
walked block after, block when he 

had left Chickie’s apartment after the 
discovery that she possessed the hands 
of The Gold Killer. It became immedi- 
ately apparent that the hypothesis of 
The Gold Killer ape lost all probability. 
The beast, still confined in the Rice 
stables on Long Island, was nothing but 
a former pet of the exotic and irritable 
young South American. Just what Dos 
Andros’ real connection with the whole 
mystery was, must be determined later, 
Ware spent most of the warm spring 
night lying on his back in bed trying to 
draw together the various strands of the 
mystery and tie them to the now certain 
knowledge that Chickie was The Gold 
Killer. What a clever woman she must 
really be to conceal so thoroughly any 
qualms of conscience she might have 
had! She had said that she didn’t know 
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John Rice. She had said it apparently 
with all sincerity, and he had the strong- 
est kind of feeling that she had spoken 
the truth. It seemed almost inconceiv- 
able to him that this dull, crass show 
girl was the clever, intriguing type that 
she must indeed be in the face of such 
indisputable evidence. 

There were some doubts in his mind. 
If Chickie were the murderer, who was 
the man seen leaving the Rice box on the 
night of the murder? Perhaps that 
might have been the vision of an ex- 
cited employee whose imagination was 
fired by later events. But whenever he 
began doubting the reality of the show 
girl’s guilt, the pain in his arms and 
wrists brought him back to certainty. 

He was burning with eagerness to 
rush to the telephone to tell Anne. It 
would be such a relief to her to know 
that Dos Andros was not actually the 
perpetrator of the terrible murders. But 
his love and his professional realization 
of her need for sleep restrained him. 
Toward morning the pain in his arms 
decreased, his mind grew ‘less active, 
and he dropped to sleep. 

At ten o’clock he woke with a start, 
It did not seem possible that he actually 
could have slept after the excitement of 
his great discovery ; but he made up for 
lost time in dressing that was swift in 
spite of the intense pain he felt. 

As he went out the door, the hall boy 
handed him a slim, green envelope. In- 
side was one short sentence in the elabo- 
rate handwriting of an old man. 

Robbery must be committed before night. 
Meet Baldy in front of the hospital at noon, 

THE CHIEF. 

Ware swore and tore it up and hur- 
ried to the Rice mansion. 

Anne failed to receive the news with 
the enthusiasm that he expected. In- 
stead, she paled and was absolutely silent 
for a prolonged moment, 

“You must go away at once!” she 
burst out finally, seizing his hand in her 
trembling fingers. 
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“Go away!” he echoed. “What for?” 

“Why, can’t you see, dear, it isn’t safe 
for you here? That terrible creature 
loves you as much as she is capable of 
loving any one, and now she may sus- 
pect that you know her secret. She may 
attack you at any time—she may kill 
you. I can’t have that!” 

“Foolish, foolish, dear,” and he took 
her in his arms and kissed her gently. 
“Where would I go?” He decided then 
that it would be unnecessarily cruel to 
tell Anne of the new message from The 
Chief that the robbery must be commit- 
ted, and of his determination not to keep 
the appointment with Baldy. 

“To France, to England, anywhere. 
Oh, Tom, please, please go. I can’t af- 
ford to lose you, too. Please!” She 
was crying now. 

But Ware was too much the medical 
man to be immediately persuaded by a 
woman’s tears, 

“T’ll tell you what we'll do, dear,” he 
said, soothing her, “We'll get married 
right away. Would you like that?” 

“No, Tom, not unless we both go 
to Europe, and we couldn’t do that. I 
want you to get away at once—away 
from this awful curse that seems to be 
hanging over all of us. Tell me now 
that you'll go. I shan’t believe that you 
love me, otherwise.” 

“Nonsense, Anne. 
brave, analytical 

“How can you expect me to be sensi- 
ble when you're in danger?” 

He laughed at her and silenced her 
with a long embrace. There was a 
cough. The butler, hiding a smile with 
his almost impeccable English calm, 
handed her a note. Anne tore it open. 
She read it hastily and gave a little gasp- 
ing cry. 

“Read that!’ she commanded. Ware 
took it. The note paper was bright 
violet. So was the ink. It was strongly 
scented with some curious Oriental per- 
fume. It read: 





That isn’t like my 
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Dear ANNE: I’ve been so worried about 
you lately. When I saw you last week you 
looked pale and draggled. Of course, I 
don’t wonder, but, after all, it isn’t fair to 
yourself, my dear, to withdraw so completely 
from the world. I’m giving one of my tutti- 
frutti-assortment evenings to-night. It will 
be composed largely of people in the theatri- 
cal world. Every one from Policeui, the 
tenor, to Chickie la Fontaine, the burlesque 
queen. Really, you can’t fail to be amused, 
and there will be no one there whom you 
need seriously consider. Your mourning will 
be respected. You can sit in a corner and 
watch. Do come, dear, and bring that nice 
young doctor of whom you were telling me. 

Hastily and affectionately, 

ALICE GRAHAM. 

“Who's Alice Graham?’ Ware de- 
manded gruffly. “And what in the name 
of Heaven is Chickie doing at any party 
to which you might be invited?” 

Anne looked puzzled. “I don’t quite 
know how she has come to invite 
Chickie, but Mrs. Graham is one of those 
independent women who have access to 
a certain type in every set in town; not 
the best of the set, usually, but the most 
amusing—those on the fringe, the out- 
casts. She used to amuse father, and | 
didn’t mind. No matter how absurdly 
ill assorted her guests are, her parties 
are always amusing. Of course, we 
won't go—I'll just drop her a note.” 

“Of course we will,” and Tom was 
almost gruff. “If you think for a mo- 
ment, my dear, that we are going to 
desert the ship at this stage of the game, 
when we have come almost to the point 
of unraveling the entire mystery, you're 
mistaken.” 

“But what good is unraveling the mys- 
tery if I love you? And then father’s 
only——” 

“That’s enough, Anne Rice. You and 
I are going to be sports, and we’re going 
to that party of Mrs. Graham’s. There 
may be lots that can be learned from 
seeing the lady Gold Killer working in 
the set where she kills. Am I right?” 

“I suppose so, dear,” Anne gave in 
and crumpled ineffectually into his arms. 

Noon had passed, the hour when Tom 

















had been commanded by The Chief to 
meet Baldy, but the young physician did 
not even think about the sinister appoint- 
ment and the peril of his defiance. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE GOLD KILLER AGAIN, 


ARE and Anne had agreed to go 
separately to Mrs, Graham’s and 
to arrive there at about ten o'clock, when 
festivities would be well under way, Of 
all their adventures so far, this seemed 
the most curious. It was difficult to 
visualize a party, no matter how bo- 
hemian, at which Chickie and Anne could 
both be entertained. Anne’s explanation 
of Mrs. Graham had been satisfactory 
enough ; she was the wealthy widow who 
collected odd personalities in an effort 
to be gay. 

Of course Ware had heard of her 
before: notes in society columns, ac- 
counts of séances she had held, of bril- 
liant and astounding garden parties at 
her Westchester home. Her guests 
were drawn from society, the opera, the 
stage, Greenwich Village, and Heaven 
alone knew where else. Her purpose in 
life had become one only—to amaze! 
Boredom was killed at any price. She 
bought laughter and entertainment by 
the sacrifice of her social standing. Yet 
she had the satisfaction of knowing that 
if she was no longer so frequent a guest 
at the dinner tables of the elect dowagers 
of Park Avenue, their husbands seldom 
missed a Graham soirée. From a per- 
sonage she had hecome a personality. 
There were those who jestingly called 
her Riverside Drive apartment the 
“pink-stocking club.” But others can- 
didly acknowledged that her strange 
drawing-rooms were the nearest ap- 
proach to a bas-bleu salon to be found 
in America. 

But her invitation to Chickie, that ter- 
rible girl of the underworld who was the 
murderous Gold Killer! It was not so 


strange, Ware thought, as his taxi swept 
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into The Drive at Seventy-second 
Street! Of all show girls not directly 
under the wand of the leading directors 
and managers, she was perhaps the best 
known. Her publicity man had been 
clever. At any rate, she was sufficiently 
notorious to make her presence at Alice 
Graham’s a bait for the blasé broker. 

It was nine-forty-five as Ware stepped 
out in front of the huge apartment house 
in the eighties. He had planned to ar- 
rive a little before Anne. He could not 
bear to think of her entering that strange 
home alone; of the possibility of her 
meeting Chickie the strangler when he 
was not there, too. He had a fantastic 
fear that the incredible girl, who—des- 
pite all absurdiity—was The Gold Killer, 
might grow violent under the spell of 
liquor and her strange jealousy. 

A tall woman in a red evening gown 
stood in the door of the Graham apart- 
ment as Ware started to enter. She gig- 
gled foolishly and flicked his ear with 
an ostrich-feather fan as he passed by. 
A rattle of jazz sounded from a dis- 
tance. There was no servant to greet 
him. He wandered about the heavy- 
rugged halls until he found the gentle- 
men’s cloakroom. 

Sitting like an exaggerated Billikin, 
half buried in summer coats, with one 
fat hand waving blandly, and the other 
brandishing a silver flask, was Flash 
Montague! Ware started back. Of all 
people whom he might expect to en- 
counter ! 

“G’'d evenin’, Tom,’ 
“Hav’ li'l’ somethin’? 

“No, thanks!” Ware threw down his 
coat and stick. “No, thanks!” 

“Awc’mon. Have one on me! Di'n’ 
’spect tuh fin’ me here, did yuh? Well 
—told yuh I was a gen'lem’n, di’n’ I? 
Minister’s son, too. Why shoul'n’ I be 
here? Say!” He became a trifle bellig- 
erent, his anger showing by a pulling 
in of his chin and a slight stiffening of 
the back. “D’vuh say I wasn’ a gen’le- 
man?” 


* remarked Flash. 
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Ware laughed and patted him on the 
shoulders reassuringly. 

“’Course you're a gentleman, old top. 
Is Chickie here?” 

“Chickie?” Flash’s beadlike little eyes 
opened wide with horror. “Chickie’s 
not comin’ here? Tell me she isn’ com- 
in’ here, Tom. She’d give me away. ’S 
a cousin uh mine out there ’at knows 
my family, ’n’ Chickie’ll give me away. 
Tom, she isn’ comin’ here? Shay, Tom, 
you lis’n t? me—you di’n’ meet Baldy. 
Schief’s sore—’s goin’ t’ kill you— might 
kill y’ t’-night. I like y’, Tom. You 
be careful. Baldy’s comin’, an’ he says 
t’ me: ‘We gotta kill Tom—Chief’s or- 
dersh.’ Sut Chickie’s not comin’, is 
she ?” 

“Well, maybe not,’ Ware told him 
comfortingly. “But I heard that she 
was.” 

Tom turned to encounter the aston- 
ished eyes of tall Billy Harty, his mop 
of blond hair carefully brushed back, his 
face soft and pink from a recent mas- 
sage, his whole person smelling faintly 
of perfume, and decked out in an exag- 
geratedly foppish manner, from the 
bright green of his shirt studs to the 
overelaborate velvet of his dress vest. 
Tom barely nodded at him, then shot 
over his shoulder at Flash: “So long. 
I’m going in to say how-do-you-do to 
our hostess.” 

“See yuh later!” said Flash, attacking 
his silver flask as if he were a baby 
with a pacifier. 

Tom was not particularly worried by 
Flash’s drunken rantings, but he found 
himself wishing that Anne was not com- 
ing, and he resolved to be doubly on his 
guard. The huge front room of Mrs. 
Graham’s apartment was filled with a 
subdued orange light which came from 
inverted ceiling disks covered with 
masses of yellow flowers. The long 
windows were thrown open onto a bal- 
cony. A battleship anchored in the river 





shot its restless searchlights here and 
there along The Drive. 


For a moment 
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in the door. 
Here was 
where the upper fringes of the curious 
new underworld met the lower fringes 


Ware stood bewildered 
What a strange gathering! 


of New York’s aristocracy. Then Mrs. 
Graham was upon him. Tall, slender, 
dark, her trim form sheathed tightly 
in a dress of purple spangles, she was a 
striking figure. He murmured his name. 

“Oh, yes!” She smiled. ‘Anne Rice 
has told me of you. She hasn’t come 
yet; but we shan’t let you be bored. 
No”—as he suggested that they dance— 
“we do not play hostess by seizing upon 
our most charming guests. Adele!” she 
called to a short-skirted, curly-haired 
young lady of eighteen or perhaps less. 
“Here is Doctor Ware. You are to 
amuse him until Anne Rice arrives. 
Take him into a corner and tell him who 
people are.” 

She raised her fan and said behind it, 
sotto voce: “This is a dear child from 
Miss Carter’s school. She is quite re- 
spectable and somewhat innocent. Sur- 
prising, these days,” and she was off 
down the room, with a smile here and 
a touch of the hand there. Ware found 
himself staring into a pair of wide blue 
eyes. 

“Well,” he said as he took her arm, 
“it looks as though you had a hard job 
on your hands, young lady. I don’t 
know a soul in the room. Where shall 
we go?” 

“There’s a couch by the far wall. It’s 
an excellent place to see without being 
We can talk there! You must 
I don’t like being 





seen. 
entertain me, though! 
bored.” 

“IT make no promises,” said Ware, fol- 
lowing her lead around the room. The 
seat was hidden by a bower of ivies and 
orchids. It was empty, 

“Get me some punch,” commanded the 
young lady, arranging herself among the 
pillows. “I'll talk better!” 

Ware obeyed. So this was the pres- 
ent-day product of Miss Carter’s school. 
He laughed somewhat grimly as he re- 
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called the shy young things that he, him- 
self, could remember. Perhaps they 
really hadn’t changed so much. Perhaps 
he had simply met them in the wrong en- 
vironment; wrong, that is, for bring- 
ing them out, 

“Now,” Ware demanded, as the punch 
was successfully downed, “tell me who 
they ail are.” 

“Oh, the most interesting ones haven’t 
come yet,” Adele informed him. ‘They 
are mostly just kids from near-by col- 
leges and the New York girls’ schools. 
Alice likes to collect the young ones for 
a background, you know.” 

He looked them over quizzically. An 
insipid crowd; the boys with hair parted 
in the middle, dinner jackets and low 
coliars, the girls in short skirts and necks 
so low that he wondered if mothers and 
chaperons had forgotten to examine 


wardrobes. Surely there were no 
mothers and chaperons here. 
“There’s Doctor Lunt!” Adele 


laughed. “Don’t you know the man who 
writes such delightful novels? and Polly 
Barr! You must know Polly! She 
draws and paints and has a marvelous 
studio on West Tenth Street. If I like 
you, she'll invite you to one of her 
parties.” 

“And what must I do to make you like 
me?” he bantered. 

“That’s for you to discover!” Adele 
simulated preoccupation. “Otherwise it 
would be too easy. You must work hard 
for my approval.” 

“Perhaps I’m too lazy—or too—— 

“Oh, very well!” she interrupted. 
“Tt’s not necessary. Now there’s Anne 


” 


Rice—poor dear—it’s good that she 
could come to-night. She looks as 
though she needed something. That’s 


a dear boy! Get her some punch. 
Who’s that with her? How extraordi- 
nary. I do believe it’s Chickie la Fon- 
taine. Headlines—can’t you see them, 
my dear! Burlesque Queen enters Alice 
Graham’s bohemian drawing-room with 
the black-clad heiress of the Rice mil- 
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lions. Skip along, old dear. I'll find 
me some one more amusing.” 

Ware felt an almost uncontrollable de- 
sire to clap his hand over her flippant 
little mouth, but as he jumped to his 
feet in dismay at seeing Anne and 
Chickie together, he managed to find 
enough presence of mind to smile at 
her. 

“Thanks for an amusing time—and 
I'll send Mrs. Graham to you!” 

“Not necessary, thanks!” She gig- 
gled, for already a thin youth had ap- 
peared dancing attendance with a filled 
glass, 

“He did you one better, old dear—it’s 
champagne!” 

Scarcely hearing Adele’s last remark, 
Ware tried to cross through the center 
of the room and found himself bumping 
stupidly into eager fox-trotters ; he made 
a dash for the wall. Alice Graham had 
already joined her new guests. 

Had there ever been a greater con- 
trast? Anne, pale, dressed in soft black, 
with a string of pearls at the throat and 
wearing his lilies of the valley ; Chickie, 
The Gold Killer, painted, striking in a 
metallic green, with green orchids at her 
waist and a flaunting diamond collar 
with topaz pendants? Behind them Tom 
saw with amazement and chagrin the 
hawklike face of Baldy, made paler and 
more sinister by the white and black of 
his dress clothes. What a magnificent 
figure he was! His attire was fault- 
less—and the tense, nervous hands were 
no longer the hands of a chauffeur ; they 
were rough, it was true, but so care- 
fully manicured, so well set off by a 
curiously carved red-gold ring on the 
little finger of one of them, that they 
seemed the hands of a gentleman to the 
manner born. 

“T scarcely realized that you two knew 
each other,” Alice Graham was saying 
as Ware joined them. He was bitterly 
conscious that the tableau they made 
was the center of attention. Nor did 


Alice attempt to lessen the interest of 
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her other guests. 
edly strident. 

Chickie la Fontaine laughed. Her 
laugh caused Ware a moment of uneasi- 
ness. The show girl was displaying her 
ability to act. This was not the loose, 
boyish laughter of that first evening at 
Glazenberg’s, or of many other times 
when he had seen her. It was an infec- 
tious gurgle-——a trifle affected, perhaps, 
but approaching the ladylike. If she 
would only control her strangler’s hands 
as well as she controlled her laughter ! 

“We don’t know each other, Mrs. 
Graham, but we do know Oh, 
Tom!” and she whirled on him, a quick 
hand to the lapel of his coat. Ware 
started absurdly. “We both know Dec- 
tor Ware! That’s it, isn’t it, Miss Rice?” 

Anne bit her lip, sntiled, and nodded. 
Ware could see the anguish that lay 
behind her eyes. Yet they knew the 
importance of pleasing Chickie, of doing 
everything in their power to find out 
from her any facts that might possibly 
aid in fixing the guilt definitely upon her, 
Ware shuddered nervously as he saw her 
ring-filled fingers lying along the silk 
of his dinner jacket. Anne caught the 
look and turned her eyes away. 

“I’m so happy that you could come,” 
Mrs. Graham was saying to Anne. 
“We've been so worried about you and 
so afraid that you would sit solemnly 
out on Long Island in those tremen- 
dous rooms brooding over your troubles ! 
3ut if you'll let me bring you to one 
of my parties occasionally, Anne, dear— 
well, you really can’t brood at one of 
my parties!” 

“T should say not!” 
into the conversation, 





Her voice was point- 





Chickie jumped 
“Come on, Tom!” 


She took his hands and whirled him onto 
the floor before he could demur. 
clasp was quite normal. 

“She is controlling her hands,” Ware 
mused, in relief, 

She was one of the best dancers in 
town, and she half led him until he had 


Her 
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fallen into the intoxicating rhythm of 
her grace. 

“She’s a pretty little thing!’ Chickie 
whispered as her cheek touched his. “I 
like her!” 


“Whom do you mean?” Ware de- 
manded, 
“Anne Rice, of course, foolish! But 


I’m not jealous of your million-dollar 
baby. Why, she’s not your kind, old 
dear; you may think so, but believe me 
I’ve seen a lot of this world, and I know. 
I’m not sore at her. She’s too sweet for 
that—and I’m not a complete rotter; 
sweetie. Gee, by the look on your face 
when you came over to us, you'd ’a’ 
thought I was going to kill her!” 

Ware shuddered. 

“‘What’s the matter, kid, want a drink? 
Say, let me slip it to you, old dear: 
Watch out to-night; The Chief’s out to 
get you! Now you just mind your little 
Chickie. You weren’t cut out for the 
kind of life she’d give you. What you 
want is bright lights and plenty of them. 
Here’s the champagne!” 

Ware drank silently. Chickie chat- 
tered on. Obviously she intended to 
absorb him for the evening. Her tac- 
tics were clever enough if he hadn’t 
been aware of them. The old game of 
friendship and sympathy, while under- 
neath she would play every trick of her 
trade to win him over, 

Alice Graham had drawn Anne to the 
orchid-covered bower. Ware had seen 
them go there, and now he suggested 
that Chickie come with him while he 
joined Anne, 

“Maybe she would get lonely,” 
Chickie admitted, and they crossed the 
floor again. 

After a moment of small talk Alice 
Graham drifted off. Chickie took the 
conversation into her hands and raced 
off in an amusing discussion of men 
whom she knew in the Rice set. She did 
it cleverly, too, Ware thought. Not once 
a reference that could be offensive, ex- 























cept that the whole performance must 
be hideous for Anne. 

“Tom’s angry at me now!” Chickie 
informed Anne. “Isn’t it silly of him!” 

“Very,” Anne said, attempting to 
smile. 

Ware was furious. They must put 
an end to this absurd comedy. It was 
late. They could go soon. It had been 
his mistake to believe that any good 
could come of this strange encounter 
with the show girl. She was far too 
clever for either of them, and, with 
the weapon of social nicety which she 
could now use, it was impossible even 
to attempt to lead her on. 

Then Ware saw that the event which 
he had thought might possibly be averted 
was upon them. Flash Montague, stag- 
gering, jovial, stood in the doorway. 
silly Harty followed him. The girls 
were talking. Could Ware get to Flash 
and keep him away? He jumped to his 


feet. But Chickie had seen Flash. 
“Flash Montague! Why! The old 
dear! Get him, Tom! Here!” 


She rose and stood out on the floor, 
waving. Flash saw her and crossed. 
Ware had just time enough to be alone 
a minute beside Anne on the couch. 

“Keep your head, dear!’’ he whis- 
pered, 

“Keep yours!” and her soft pressure 
on his hand showed her almost perfect 
control. 

“Well, Ware,” shouted Flash, “so yuh 
got ’em both t’gether—all t’gether— 
shame part. Nice girls, too. Coul’n’ 
yuh let a fellah have one of ’em?” 

Tom sprang up, his hands itching to 
get to the fool’s neck; but Anne pulled 
him back. 

“Shut up, Flash!’ Chickie com- 
manded, drawing the gentleman crook 
toward the couch. “You’re drunk, and 
you mustn’t talk too much!” 

Billy Harty seconded her advice, 

“°Lright,” he murmured, “sorry— 
di’n’ mean nothin’—nothin’ ’tall. *M 
drunk.” 
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They sat down. There was silence 
for a moment, then Flash rallied. 

“Shay, Miss Rice, these are more ’us- 
picious circumstanshes than _ b’fore. 
What if The Chief c’d see’s now? He'd 
curl that black mustache of his. He’s 
the big boss of everything. He’s sd 

He laughed riotously. Then he 
wagged his finger roguishly in Chickie’s 
face. 

“He’s met you, but you don’t know it. 
He knows all ‘bout you, ol’ sweet— 
eh?” 

Tom looked quickly at Anne, whose 
eyes brightened to interest. Chickie 
smiled, apparently not off her guard. 

“How can we get him out of here?” 
she asked Ware. “He’s wild when he 
gets drunk.” 

“T’ll try,” said Tom and leaned over 
toward Montague. 

“Let’s go get a drink!” he suggested. 

“Leave me ‘lone!’ demanded Flash 
sullenly. “Don’ wan’ a drink!” 

Ware took his arm and tried to pull 
him to his feet. The crook’s fist shot out 
and took Tom under the chin. The 
young doctor snapped his jaws together, 
choked down his temper, and laughed. 

“Oh, come on!” he soothed. “Be a 
good fellow. Let’s go out for some 
air.” 

“Leave me ‘lone!’ This time Flash 
was more angry than sullen. His eyes 
opened, and he glared at Ware. 

Chickie leaned over toward them. She 
had a champagne glass in one hand, a 
small, ornate flask in the other. 

“Drink this, Tom,” she commanded. 

He shook his head. 

‘Please drink it!” 

He was annoyed; but, intent on his 
problem with Flash, he gulped it down 
without thinking, then seized Flash by 
his shoulders and lifted him to his feet. 

“Get way! You with yer two girls. 
Get ’way!” Flash was swinging wildly 
now. Ware’s one thought was to get 
him away from Anne. He was excited. 





His head was muddled. He scarcely no- 
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ticed the crowd; but pulled the drunken 
man away from the screen of flowers 
and out into the open ballroom. He 
knew that several men approached and 
tried to keep them apart; but he was 
angry now—wildly angry that the 
drunken fool had insulted Anne. 

“Get out of here!” le shouted and 
plunged at the swaying little man in 
front of him. 

“He’s got his gat on you! Look out!” 

It was Chickie’s cry from behind. 
Ware made a leap at lash and knocked 
his hand up as he fired a shot. There 
were screams and a rush for the street. 
Ware felt himself in contact with the 
pudginess of Flash Montague’s body. 
He knew that he had pushed him vio- 
lently down. 

Then he felt a hand at the back of his 
neck. He saw Flash rolling about like 
a ridiculous porpoise on the floor. 

“You'll turn us down, will you?” he 
heard a voice behind him, 
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He saw what terrified him—the calm 
eyes and the wolflike countenance of 
Baldy. Not an instant was to be wasted. 
His hands reached for Baldy’s throat. 
The pale countenance seemed to crumble 
and break before his onslaught, and the 
savage form went down. One hand 
Tom saw reaching for a gun; but he 
twisted this empty with surprising ease. 
Then he pressed his fingers in—in 
He felt the immense satisfaction of the 
physical victor; for a second he won- 
dered if the cave man had felt this way 
when he was fighting for his lady. He 
must get Anne out of this—taxi—Anne 
and Chickie—which way? It was very 
strange. He felt the scent of the flam- 
ing petals in his nostrils. Who was 
wearing that curse-haunted bloom? he 
wondered, in his disordered wits. 

Then there came blackness—numb- 
ness. He staggered on and out—taxi! 
—then came absolute blackness and dead 
stillness! 





To be concluded in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 
ROR 
STEALS HOTEL REGISTER 


HE person who recently murdered a woman in a Toledo hotel made every effort 


to conceal his identity and the identity of his victim. 


He even stole the 


hotel register which contained a specimen of his handwriting. . 
During the night of the crime a guest of the hotel was aroused by the moans 


and cries of a woman. 


In the corridor he met a man walking up and down; 


the latter volunteered the statement that his wife was ill. 


Early the following morning the woman’s body was discovered. 


been strangled to death. 


She had 


ic 


HID GOLD AND DIAMONDS IN LUNCH 


OLISH customs officers, examining the baggage of a passenger traveling be- 
tween Eydtkuhnen and Berlin recently, were so impressed by the man’s 


nervousness that they gave special attention to his possessions. 
In the traveler’s luncheon, consisting of bread and butter and 
Pores of the bread had been filled with 


was rewarded. 
eggs, they found gold and diamonds. 


Their caution 


gold and carefully covered wrth butter, while the eggs had been emptied and 
refilled with diamonds, which the man had hoped to smuggle into Germany, 
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IE visitor who enters New 

York by train is immediately 

impressed by the number and 

efficiency of the policemen on 
the streets of the metropolis. As he 
saunters along Fifth Avenue or rides 
on top of a bus, he watches with inter- 
est the able work of the patrolmen, the 
mounted police, and the members of 
the traffic squad who direct the thou- 
sands of automobiles and pedestrians 
who pass in an endless stream along the 
main arteries of travel. 

Sut he seldom realizes, even when he 
visits the water front, the less evident, 
equally important, and often more dan- 
gerous work of the policemen, known 
as the marine division of the New 
York force, who guard the waterways 
about the city. Most travelers who 
come to New York by boat pass the con- 
crete basin at the Battery without real- 
izing that there is situated the central 
station of the harbor police. Sometimes 
at night the searchlights of the police 
boats flash over the bay, and passengers 
on incoming liners wonder at the bril- 
liant display, without understanding its 
significance. 

The marine division of the New 
York police department, created by an 
act of the State legislature, began its 
career in 1868, with one large rowboat 
manned by eight policemen. Later sev- 


eral rowboats and a steamer of fifty 
In 1893 the famous 


tons were added. 


“side-wheeler” police boat, Patrol, was 
put into service. The police depart- 
ment then acquired six naphtha 
launches, which rendered good service, 
but were dangerous and difficult to han- 
dle because they caught fire easily. 
When some of these were burned, all 
were replaced by gasoline launches. 

Stanch and reliable the Patrol led 
the flotilla of police boats for twenty- 
seven years. When it was _ finally 
scrapped, it was replaced by a newer 
and bigger boat, the John F. Hylan, 
which heads the fleet of the police de- 
partment to-day. The John F. Hylan, 
so called in honor of New York’s 
mayor, was formerly the Nahant, and 
under that name served in the United 
States navy during the late war. It was 
sold to the city at the nominal price of 
one dollar, in recognition of the assist- 
ance rendered the government during 
the war by the New York police. 

This boat, which is one hundred and 
thirty-five feet long and has a speed of 
fifteen miles an hour, is well equipped 
with men and guns. James W. Hallock, 
a master pilot and commander of the 
division, is the only man in the New 
York police department who holds per- 
manent rank as an inspector and who 
reached this rank without first having 
held the position of captain. This honor 
was Inspector Hallock’s reward for ex- 
ceptional service in rescuing the pas- 
sengers and crew of the Princess Anne, 
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when that ship ran aground off Rocka- 
way Point a few years ago. The men 
of the old Patrol under Hallock brought 
their boat through heavy seas to the 
side of the Princess Anne and took off 
all the passengers and crew and con- 
veyed every one of them safely to port. 

Modest and reticent is the man who 
leads the marine division and commands 
the John F. Hylan. Under his direc- 
tion are three lieutenants, seven ser- 
geants, and sixty-two patrolmen, a small 
force truly, but every man is a crack 
shot and an expert swimmer and oars- 
man. They must all be able to swim 
or float five miles. 

Forty policemen are assigned to the 
John F. Hylan. The big police boat is 
equipped with two Hotchkiss anti-air- 
craft guns, which can be swung in a 
wide arc to point at a rowboat low in 
the water, a liner with towering sides, 
or an airplane directly overhead. In ad- 
dition to these there are twelve rifles 
and three Colt rapid-fire guns, which 
enable the police, each of whom carries 
a Colt .45 revolver, to fire rapidly and 
repeatedly, without reloading the wea- 
pons. 

River pirates, bent on stealing from 
the cargoes of ships anchored in the 
rivers or bay, may hope to evade the 
police by carrying no lights on their 
fast-going launches; but their plans are 
often foiled when the searchlight of a 
police boat glares upon them. 

The John F. Hylan is equipped with 
a powerful searchlight, a light which en- 
ables the crew to see any ship within a 
radius of four miles. After nightfall 
any boat discovered without lights is 
under suspicion. Invariably it is hailed, 
and its occupants are subjected to a rig- 
orous questioning, and, perhaps, arrest. 

Ten gasoline launches, each carrying 
one sergeant and two patrolmen, assist 
the John F. Hylan in guarding New 
York. These are divided among the five 
branch stations of the marine division: 
one at Randall’s Island; one at Port 
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Richmond, Staten Island; one at Canar- 
sie, Queens; one at City Island, and one 
at One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street 
and the Harlem River. These branch 
stations call the main station at the Bat- 
tery every two hours to report and to 
receive orders. 

The uniform of the harbor policeman 
is a modified form of that worn by the 
land force. In summer each man wears 
a blue-flannel shirt, the regulation trou- 
sers of the department, overalls, and 
dungarees, except when on land, where 
he wears the regulation police uniform. 
The police cap of the seafaring police is 
the same as that which covers the heads 
of their landlubber brothers, and it is 
worn whenever its owner is on duty, 
whether on land or water. The marine 
force have short overcoats, pea jackets, 
for additional warmth in winter. <A 
blue anchor outlined in white silk and 
worn on the left sleeve of the uniform 
distinguishes them from the shore po- 
lice. 

As the ordinary policemen control the 
traffic on the busy city streets, so the 
marine police are on the alert day and 
night to prevent congestion in New 
York harbor. Ships from all parts of 
the world arrive in this busy port, and 
a definite place is allotted to each vessel, 
according to its size and_ character. 
Ships, however, are not always so easily 
controlled as automobiles, and a differ- 
ence of a few feet in a ship’s position 
may result in a bad collision. 
stant vigilance is required to keep the 
channels of the harbor open. 

If there is mutiny on board a vessel 
in port the marine police are called 
upon to combat it. They fight fires on 
docks or ships, too. And, if a fugitive 
vessel should slip through the cordon of 
launches guarding the waters of New 
York, the men aboard the police boat 
can notify ships and ports within a 
radius of five hundred miles, for the 
John FP. Hylan carries a powerful wire- 
less instrument. 


So con- 














New York’s Marine Police 


Besides their victories in the per- 
petual war with the thieves and smug- 
glers, who abound along the rivers and 
bays of the harbor, the marine police 
have many rescues to their credit. Here 
is one such incident. 

Early one night last spring a forlorn 
little motor boat was drifting helplessly 
down New York Bay and out to sea. 
The gasoline of the Marie K. was ex- 
hausted, and the ebb tide was running 
out strong through The Narrows. 
Without lights, with which to signal 
passing boats, the passengers of the dis- 
abled boat, two men and a little boy, 
were in a dread predicament. 

When Swinburne Island loomed up 
and then receded rapidly behind the 
Marie K., Otto Wagner, skipper of the 
craft, plunged overboard and swam to 
shore for aid. More than an hour later 
he was found staggering along the 
beach. As soon as he could talk he 
told of the drifting launch and the fate 
which threatened its occupants. 

Swinburne Island’s marine equipment 
consisted of one rowboat, a useless craft 
in this emergency, so Wagner’s auditors 
telephoned his story to the police head- 
quarters on Staten Island. From there 
word of the boat’s plight was relayed to 
the lieutenant on desk duty at the cen- 
tral station of the New York harbor po- 
lice at the Battery. 

Within half an hour of the time at 
which Wagner had given the alarm on 
Swinburne Island, four police launches, 
each equipped with a searchlight, were 
hurrying down the bay, and the keeper 
of the Ambrose Channel lightship had 
been warned by wireless to watch for 
the drifting motor boat. 

Back and forth across the lower bay 
the police launches zigzagged, sweeping 
the waters with their searchlights. At 
three o’clock in the morning one of the 
boats found the Marte K., with the hud- 
dled figure of a man under the engine 
hood, and a small boy, very much 


frightened, wrapped in a coat and an 
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old carpet, under the seat. The police 
made fast a line to the helpless craft 
and then towed it to its mooring off 
Bayonne, New Jersey. 

Saving lives is part of the everyday 
work of the police, but it is work that 
is accompanied always by a pleasurable 
thrill. There are other duties, however, 
that are not so pleasant. Each year the 
marine policemen recover more than two 
hundred bodies of drowned persons. 
While the writer was in the station 
house at the Battery she heard the lieu- 
tenant at the desk tell a patrolman: “Go 
over to pier A boy was drowned 
there a few minutes ago.” 

Sometimes, too, tragedy stalks among 
the ranks of the harbor’s guardians. 
Within recent years five members of the 
marine police have lost their lives in the 
waters of the Harlem River. In No- 
vember, 1919, Patrolmen James Hughes 
and John McIntyre, men of long service 
with the marine division, lost their lives 
by the overturning of the motor launch 
in which they were on patrol duty. The 
boat was found, bottom up, in mid- 
stream, with the body of Patrolman 
Hughes caught under the gunwale. 
That of McIntyre was not recovered 
until later. 

The hull of the capsized craft was 
unmarked by a scratch or a breakage to 
indicate the manner of the accident. 
The police, who spent hours grappling 
in the cold for the body of McIntyre, 
were certain, however, that the craft 
must have struck a water-logged piece 
of driftwood or wreckage, or possibly 
have run onto a hidden rock and over- 
turned. 

Danger is ever at the side of the stal- 
wart men of the harbor police. By day 
and by night, in summer and in winter, 
they keep their vigil over the great city’s 
waterways. They have jurisdiction 
across the breadth of the Hudson River, 
even to the New Jersey shore. Only 
boats that are tied up to the New Jersey 
side of the river are outside the bounds. 
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All of the Hudson River from Yonkers lice. In other words, a waterfront of 
southward to the river’s mouth, New five hundred and seventy-nine miles is 
York Bay to Pertii Amboy, New Jersey, protected by the marine division. Con- 
on the west, and Far Rockaway on the _ sider the number of men in this division, 
east, the East River, the Harlem River, the tremendously busy port and the size 
and Long Island Sound to Hunters of the territory they guard and then 
Island, as patrolled by the harbor po- Hats off to the harbor police! 


SOT NNOOMARE: 


SLAUGHTER DID NOT REVEAL HIDING PLACE 
OF LOOT 


OMEWHERE in northern Texas a motor-car tire containing one hundred and 

two thousand five hundred dollars’ worth of securities stolen by Tom Slaugh- 

ter is buried. The secret of its hiding place may never be discovered, for Slaughter, 

a notorious bandit, is dead, shot down by one of the men he took with him when 
he escaped recently from the State penitentiary in Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Slaughter made his escape from a death cell, where he was to have been 
electrocuted a week later for killing a trusty at a prison farm. Feigning sickness, 
Slaughter asked Herman Vezollie, a guard, to bring him a blanket. When 
Vezollie, with a second guard standing by, stepped into the cell, he was seized 
by the throat. Drawing a revolver at the same time, Slaughter covered the other 
guard, Tony Coppersmith. 

He forced both men to precede him to the foot of the stairs leading to the 
stockade where the other prisoners were housed for the night. There he yelled 
to the guard on the second floor, as is customary, “Going up.” 

“Come,on,” the guard called back. 

Going to the top of the stairway, Slaughter forced Coppersmith and Vezollie 
to lie down on the floor, faces downward. Covering the third guard with his gun, 
he made him lie down also. 

Slaughter’s next move was to offer freedom to any of the prisoners who 
wished to accompany him. Six men—two white, the others negroes—accepted. 
Then the desperado went to the rooms of Warden Dempsey, woke him and his 
family, and locked them all in the death cell he had so recently vacated. 

fter breaking out of his cell, Slaughter remained for five hours in the prison, 
making preparations for his departure. With his confederates he drove away 
at about two a. m. in an automobile. 

Posses were organized within a short time. They found the automobile 
abandoned, and took up the trail of the outlaws. Within twenty-four hours five 
of the men had been captured. 

J. C. Howard, a forger, killed Slaughter. According to his confession, he 
shot his leader when posses were closing in around the Jittle band. The body 
of the notorious robber was found in the woods north of Benton. 

According to A. W. Mills, agent for an insurance company, Slaughter had 
promised to reveal the hiding place of his loot on December 12th. He made his 
last escape from prison a few days before then. In September, 1921, he declared 
that he would tell one day during that month where he had concealed the one 
hundred and two thousand five hundred dollars. Instead of doing so, he tried 
to escape from a prison farm, shot and killed a guard, and was condemned to 
death. 
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§ John Jay Chichester 





Author of ‘‘That Wade Outfit,’’ etc. 


S Tom Harlow cupped his 

hands about the lighted match 

his fingers were trembling. 

In the momentary flare of the 
flame, as it was sucked in to meet the 
end of a hastily and clumsily rolled cig- 
arette, his face leaped out from the 
shadows of the ill-lighted coach, reveal- 
ing his features tense and haggard. The 
Vandalia local was nearing Fayville, 
and his nervousness was growing. 
Again he battled with the impulse to 
seek safety in flight, but he tried to 
calm his fears by assuring himself that 
his uncle would never send him to 
prison. 

He took from his pocket his uncle’s 
terse, mandatory telegram which had 
reached him at East St. Louis. It 
merely said: 

THomas Hartow, 

Illmo Hotel, East St. Louis, Illinois. 
Return at once. JouHn Bacpy, 
Two weeks before he had forged his 

uncle’s indorsement to a sixty-day note 
for five hundred dollars and cashed it 
at a Fayville bank. He had needed the 
money to cover a gambling debt, for 
his uncle had threatened to disown him 
unless he gave up the cards. The silly 
optimism of the gambler had led him 
to hope that his luck would turn and 
that he would win back the money to 
meet the note before it fell due. It 
was possible that the bank had become 
suspicious about the note and had asked 
John Bagby to verify his indorsement. 
John Bagby was a stern man. 

“Surely—surely he won’t send his 
own nephew to prison,’ Harlow kept 





saying hopefully under his breath. 
“Maybe it isn’t the note at all; might 
be a business matter. I’ve been a fool. 
If I get out of this scrape I'll watch 
my step after this. The old boy is get- 
ting old, and I’m the only kin he’s got 
to leave the factory to.” Mending his 
ways—when in hot water—was a reg- 
ular habit with him. 

The train checked its speed for the 
Illinois Central crossing. The State law 
required that all trains come to a full 
stop before passing over the tracks of 
another railroad. Harlow made his 
way to the car vestibule, for the factory 
of the Bagby Roofing Company was but 
fifty yards from the intersection of the 
two railroads. To drop off here meant 
that he would save the mile walk from 
the passenger station in the center of 
town. 

It was late October, and an early 
dusk, thickened by a leaden sky, was 
gathering in. Houses were few and 
far between on this side of town, there 
being only a deserted old shack between 
the tracks and the roofing factory. Tom 


‘ Harlow swung down from the train and 


hurried along the cinder path without 
meeting any one, a circumstance which 
later became of utmost importance. 
Ahead of him loomed the buildings 
which housed Fayville’s chief industry, 
now in darkness except for a light glow- 
ing from one of the office windows. It 
was thirty minutes past five, and, al- 
though the factory closed at five, John 
Bagby always remained until six. He 
cheerfully granted his employees an 
eight-hour day, but for himself he pre- 
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ferred ten. He liked that hour of quiet, 
after the machinery was stilled, to catch 
up the loose ends of the office details. 

The front entrance was still unlocked, 
and Harlow stepped into the now dark 
hallway which separated the office from 
the factory proper. The only illumina- 
tion was the shaft of light which came 
through the partly opened door of John 
Bagby’s private office. There was noth- 
ing intentionally secretive about Tom 
Harlow’s approach, but his rubber- 
heeled shoes made no sound upon the 
composition floor. 

A sneer twitching at the corners of 
his mouth, he paused as he heard Ralph 
Webster’s voice within. Webster, sev- 
eral years Harlow’s junior, was John 
Bagby’s stenographer, secretary, and, 
recently, a sort of office manager. Har- 
low had always hated him and his slow, 
plodding ways, especially as he knew 
that his uncle had taken to comparing 
Tom’s deficiencies with Webster's stead- 
iness of character. 

“T want to have these cost sheets 
ready for the printer,” Webster was 
saying. “I was trying to get them fin- 
ished to-night.” 

“Get along with you, lad,” said John 
Bagby. “You're almost as much a horse 
for work as I am. These cost sheets 
can wait until to-morrow; you'll be 
missing your supper.” 

Ralph Webster, tall of body and seri- 
ous of face, mixed with a little of sad- 
ness, began to gather up his papers. 
John Bagby smiled as he watched him. 
There weren't many youngsters like 
Ralph, he told himself, forging bravely 
ahead despite the millstone of a bad 
family name. His father had been an 
“across-the-tracks” tough and was now 
serving a term in the penitentiary for 
killing a man in a drunken brawl. His 
brothers were pool-room hangers-on, 
openly suspected of local petty thefts. 
In a small town such a family taint is 
hard to live down. The trust and 
friendship of the roofing-factory owner 


had helped him in his dogged fight to 
mold his own future. Since his broth- 
ers seldom worked and never had any 
money, to him fell the added burden of 
supporting his paralytic mother, but he 
did not grumble. 

“Good night, Mr. Bagby,” said Ralph. 
“Tf didn’t realize it was so late. [ll 
have to get supper for mother, but I'll 
finish the cost sheets at home.” 

“He knows the sort of stuff that 
makes a hit with Uncle John,” said Har- 
low to himself. “Trying to work him- 
self into a junior partnership, I’ll bet.” 

“Good night, lad,” replied the man- 
ufacturer, and Webster passed through 
the main office and left the factory. 
Choosing this exit, he was unaware of 
Tom Harlow’s presence in the corridor. 

When Ralph had gone, Harlow 
braced himself for the crisis that he 
feared and pushed back the door. 
“Hello, Uncle John,” he said. “I got 
your wire, and——” He stopped in 
confused fear as John Bagby looked 
up slowly, gaze cold and accusing. He 
knew now that his uncle had found out 
about the note and that he must face 
the reckoning. His knees began to 
tremble, and he slunk forward, drop- 
ping limply into a chair. 

“Tom,” said the uncle, “the bank 
called me up this morning. I have the 
note here—a note for five hundred dol- 
lars with my signature forged across the 
back. You are a thief!” 

Harlow shuddered at this blunt accu- 
sation, but at the same time he breathed 
a sigh of relief; at least there would 
be no prosecution. The note was paid; 
what he had most feared would not 
happen now. 

“I—I am sorry, Uncle John,” he 
stammered. “I—TI intended to pay 
back; I will pay it back. I took the 
money to pay a gambling debt; I was 
afraid of your anger, Uncle John. | 
know I’ve been an awful fool. Give 


me one more chance, Uncle John—just 


++ 


one more chance.” 











Clinging Evidence 


Bagby stared intently at his nephew, 
a suspicion of moisture in his eyes. 

“I’m afraid you've had too many 
chances, Tom,” he said slowly. “You've 
found it too easy to get out of your 
scrapes. Heaven knows, boy, I’ve tried 
not to give up all hope for you. I used 
to dream great dreams for you; I 
wanted this business to be yours. I had 
hoped that you would come to your 
senses—and now this! 

“I’m getting to be an old man, Tom. 
I won’t be here many years longer. 
This factory has been my life, and when 
I’m gone I don’t intend that it shall 
be frittered away over a poker: table. 
It’s got to be left in safe hands, and 
those hands are not yours. I have made 
a new will——” 

“And left the factory to Ralph Web- 
ster, I suppose!” broke in Harlow, a 
sudden surge of anger for a moment 
overshadowing his fear. ‘That con- 
vict’s son has wormed his way into 
your confidence, and 

“Stop!” commanded Bagby sternly. 
“It isn’t what his father is. It’s what 
he is. Your father was an honest man, 
and you a thief; Ralph’s father is a 
felon, and he the squarest youngster 
who ever walked the earth. 

“But we’re not talking about Ralph 
Webster just now. We're talking about 
you. I have been trying to decide what 
to do with a nephew who forges my 
name to a note. As I said before, 
you've always gotten out of your scrapes 
too easily. You need a lesson—a lesson 
that you will remember.”’ 

Tom Harlow’s face went as white as 
the handkerchief that he fumblingly 
took from his pocket to mop the per- 
spiration from his forehead. His eyes 
widened with horror, and a scream 
caught in his throat. 

“You—you mean—prison?” he whis- 
pered. 

“That is what the law says should be 
done with those who forge other men’s 


names,” replied John Bagby sternly. 
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Tom Harlow gripped the edge of the 
desk and pulled himself up from the 
chair. He tried to plead, to beg, but 
couldn’t get the words past his twitch- 
ing lips. He stared down into his 
uncle’s face, but saw only unrelenting 
sternness and not the sorrowful com- 
passion that lay beneath the studied 
grimness. A haze blurred his vision, 
and from out of the haze there arose 
the mental picture of cold gray walls 
of stone and long lines of drab, slouch- 
ing figures shambling along. It was this 
that turned his palsied fear into terror- 
ized insanity. 

“Send me to prison, will you?” he 
shouted. ‘“Disown me and give it to 
a convict’s son—give him luxury while 
I rot in a cell!” His hand went to 
his pocket, grasping the handle of a 
long-bladed knife that he carried. A 
touch of a finger on the spring catch 
and it leaped open, menacing, murder- 
ous. John Bagby stared for a moment 
in stupefied amazement at his nephew, 
transformed from a cringing sniveler 
into a madman. , 

“Tom!” he cried. 
what you're doing; you—— 

Harlow lunged forward, the laugh of 
madness on his lips. John Bagby was 
the larger man, but his muscles were 
stiffening with age. He caught the 
other’s coat sleeve, but his fingers, that 
once could grip like steel, had lost their 
power. He backed away defensively, 
but the nephew rushed in, caught him 
by the throat, and bent him backward 
across the desk. 

“Tom! T-Tom! Wait! Wai—— 
The words broke off into a gasping 
gurgle as the knife flashed downward. 
John fingers caught at his 
chest. 

“You—you'’ve killed me, boy,” he 
said. ‘“You—you’ve made a mistake 
a terrible mistake. I—I wasn’t going 
to send you to prison, Tom. I was 
trying to show you what could happen; 
I—I was trying to—to give you a good 


“You don’t know 


” 
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scare. I was trying to save you, boy, 
trying to save—you.” 


II. 


Crouching against the wall, breath 
coming through his open mouth in sob- 
bing gulps, Tom Harlow’s numbed brain 
slowly returned to sanity. Almost in 
bewilderment, like a man emerging 
from the throes of a terrible nightmare, 
he stared at the knife, still clutched in 
his hand, and at the limp bulk which 
had slipped to the floor in front of him. 

“T was out of my mind,” he whis- 
pered. “I didn’t mean to kill him, but 
—they’ll hang me; they'll hang me. 
I’ve got to get away; I’ve got to get 
away.” For perhaps the count of one 
hundred he stood, flattened against the 
wall—trying to think. 

While he crouched, still too dazed for 
motion, there was a clatter of tin, the 
sound of an opening door in the outer 
office. On the other side of the parti- 
tion a light snapped on, and against the 
frosted glass there was silhouetted, 
giant size, the form of “Old Dan” 
Pryor, who came in each evening to 
sweep out the offices. Old Dan was a 
human mechanism; his procedure never 
varied. He would not set foot within 
the private office until the outer room 
was spick-and-span. 

“Boom! Boom!” The deep-throated 
clock on the town hall, a mile away, be- 
gan the strike of six. Old Dan, as al- 
ways, was punctual. The striking of the 
hour made Harlow realize that The 
Vandalia’s six-twenty express from the 
city would stop at the Illinois Central 
crossing in just twenty minutes, and the 
idea flashed upon him, inspirational in 
its full-fledged detail. There had come 
to him a shrewd scheme that would not 
only insure his own safety, but put the 
crime upon the man he hated—Ralph 
Webster ! 

Webster’s typewriter was in one cor- 
ner of the private office. Implicit faith 
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in the unalterable regularity of Old 
Dan’s habits, he steeled himself to calm- 
ness and began to move with deliberate 
caution, determined that each detail 
should be perfect. He removed the 
cover from the typewriter and inserted 
a sheet of the factory’s letter paper. 
On his uncle’s desk was a freshly typed 
letter, waiting a signature. Harlow 
was a typist of sorts. 

“Tap-tap, tap-tap-tap.” The staccato 
of the typewriter echoed loudly through 
the quiet and deserted building. Old 
Dan could not but hear it. He would 
testify that he had heard Ralph Web- 
ster typing letters just after the town 
clock had struck six. 

“T’d like to see him convince any- 
body that he left the factory at five- 
thirty,” said Harlow under his breath. 
Not daring to take too much time, he 
left the half-finished letter in the ma- 
chine, crumpled up the original from 
which he had been making a copy, and 
thrust it into his pocket, to be destroyed 
later. Then he carefully wiped off the 
keys against the chance that the impress 
of his fingers might be upon them. 

Steeling himself to the task, Harlow 
bent over his uncle’s form and drew 
from the vest pocket the heavy, old- 
fashioned silver watch. Using his 
handkerchief against the possibility of 
finger prints, he gave the crystal a sharp 
blow. As he had hoped, the shattered 
glass wedged tight against the second 
hand. The watch was stopped at four 
minutes past six; that would fix the 
apparent time of the murder—four min- 
utes after Old Dan had heard the sound 
of the typewriter. Much of the horror 
of his deed was now lost in the ad- 
miration of his own cunning. 

There remained only the establish- 
ment of a motive. His uncle’s private 
safe was behind the desk. The outer 
door was open, but the inner compart- 
ment, which always contained money, 
was locked with a key. It should cons 
tain the cash for Saturday’s pay roll. 

















From his uncle’s pocket he took the 
key ring and swiftly selected the key 
which, from previous observation, he 
knew would unlock the money com- 
partment. 

He was right; the pay-roll money 
was there—six thousand dollars, mostly 
in bills. 

“That'll come in handy, too,” he mur- 
mured. “It’s liable to be some time 
before the estate is settled. I guess I’ve 
tied Mr. Ralph Webster up so tight that 
he’ll never wiggle out.” There was a 
selfishness as well as a personal satis- 
faction in putting the guilt on Ralph 
Webster. If it was true that John 
Bagby’s new will gave the factory to 
Webster, the latter’s conviction for mur- 
der would automatically, under the law, 
bar him from receiving the inheritance, 
and the property would become Har- 
low’s. 

He dropped a number of silver coins 
to the floor, as the thief might do in 
haste. In the outer office Old Dan 
Pryor swept industriously. Harlow 
picked up the knife gingerly, some of 
the horror of his situation coming back 
to him as he shudderingly wrapped the 
weapon in a strip of newspaper that 
he tore off. Then he picked up his 
bag and stepped to the door. For a 
moment he paused for an intent survey, 
making sure that he had overlooked 
nothing. 

“Perfect!” he said under his breath. 
“Absolutely perfect!” He slipped along 
the corridor, and, slamming the heavy 
door behind him with such force that 
it must reach Old Dan’s ears, he 
stepped out into the heavy dusk. The 
next instant he was only a dim, blurry 
outline in the deep shadows of the Oc- 
tober evening. 


igi 


On his way back to the railroad 
crossing Harlow took from his pocket 
the letter from which he had copied, 
tearing it to bits and tossing away the 
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pieces. That left only the knife, and 
he had already planned disposal of that. 
By leaving the cinder path for a short 
distance he came to the edge of Crump’s 
Pond. With a toss this evidence was 
buried beneath ten feet of water. 

Six thousand dollars, mostly in bills 
of less than twenty dollars denomina- 
tion, made quite a noticeable bulge in 
his pockets, so he decided that it was 
best to be temporarily rid of them. 
About halfway between the factory and 
the railroad was the deserted shack, un- 
inhabited since “Luny” Larkin, Fay- 
ville’s hermit, had died three years be- 
fore. Tramps had occasionally inhab- 
ited it until a storm of a year before 
had carried away most of the roof, en- 
tirely destroying its usefulness. Har- 
low slipped into the hovel, quickly find- 
ing a hiding place under the rotting 
floor. 

Desolate section that it was, Tom en- 
countered no one as he continued his 
way to the railroad, the only adverse 
circumstance that he had really feared. 
Luck seemed, indeed, kindly disposed 
to him. Thus far his plans had gone 
forward without a hitch. On the switch 
track paralleling the Vandalia’s main 
line was a string of empty freight cars, 
and lest a chance passer-by should catch 
a glimpse of him, he crouched beneath 
one of the cars to await the arrival of 
the express. Now that he was no longer 
in motion, seizures of trembling shook 
his body like a man in the grip of a 
chill. 

“Safe!” he would repeat under his 
breath. “I am safe now—safe!” That 
helped a little to quiet his clamoring 
nerves. 

He had laid his plans with crafty pre- 
cision. He knew just about where the 
forward passenger cars would be when 
the train paused for the crossing. He 
knew that the flagman would open one 
of the vestibule doors and run forward 
to signal clear track ahead. Harlow 
then planned to slip out from the shad; 
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ows and board the express for the mile 
ride into the station. His apparent 
arrival in Fayville aboard the six- 
twenty, when his uncle’s watch fixed 
the time of the murder at six-four, gave 
him a perfect alibi. He would see to 
it that there would be witnesses to prove 
his disembarkation from the express. 

On the train which had brought him 
to Fayville nearly an hour earlier he 
had not seen a single acquaintance and, 
‘free from suspicion as he would be, 
there was little chance of the conductor 
being called upon to identify him. A 
conductor could not be expected to re- 
member each passenger, anyhow. 

The express was a few minutes late, 
but presently the rails began to hum 
and a flood of light bathed the track 
as the train thundered over the top of 
Smoke Hill, coasting to a stop for the 
Illinois Central crossing. The flagman 
swung to the ground and ran ahead. 
The open vestibule, almost directly op- 
posite where Tom Harlow crouched un- 
der the freight car, was empty, and 
Tom had but to step across the narrow 
space of three feet between the two 
tracks and he was on board. He had 
made the last hazard! 

entering the car, he slipped into a 
rear seat and peered ahead to see if 
there were Fayville passengers. Judge 
Hamilton, Fayville’s leading lawyer, 
stood in the aisle, struggling into his 
overcoat. He picked up his grip and 
moved to the rear of the car. Tom 
Harlow, battling with the insistent nerv- 
ousness which tugged at his muscles, 


also got up. He wanted to be seen 
aboard the train. 
“Why, hello, judge,” he said. “Sorry 


I didn’t see you before; I’ve been want- 
ing some one to talk to.” 

“Glad you didn’t, Tom; glad you 
didn’t,” said Judge Hamilton truthfully. 
“You'd only have spoiled two hours of 
good reading for me.” 

“Just getting back from East St. 
Louis,” said Tom; “on the road selling 
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roofing supplies for Uncle John now, 
you know.” 

“Uh-huh,” the lawyer said absently. 
It was evident that he did not care a 
great deal for Tom Harlow, although 
he had been the warm, personal friend 
and attorney for Tom’s uncle for years. 

The train ground to a halt at the sta- 
tion platform. As Harlow stepped 
from the train the first person to see 
him was “Stubby” Barnes, general 
handy man about the depot; he ran for- 
ward excitedly. 

“T hate to break bad news so sud- 
denlike, Tom,” he blurted out pantingly, 
“but your uncle has been killed!” 

“Uncle John—killed?” cried Harlow, 
at last free to give way to his nervous- 
ness without it exciting comment. 
“How—how was he killed?” 

“Murdered!” said Stubby. “Old Dan 
Pryor found him in the office just a few 
minutes ago. Constable Roth just went 
out to the factory in Marion Chase’s 
flivver, lickety-split.” 

Judge Hamilton had started across 
the platform to where his son was wait- 
ing with the family motor car when he 
heard Stubby’s excited outburst. 


“John Bagby murdered!” he ex- 
claimed. “Impossible! Didn’t have an 
enemy in town; kindest man in Fay- 
ville.” 

“It—it might have been—tramps,” 


said Harlow. “Uncle John nearly al- 
ways stays at the factory for a while 
after every one is gone. To-morrow 
is pay day, and there must have been 
a good deal of money in the safe.” 

“Maybe so; maybe so,” said the law- 
yer. “We'll go to the factory at once; 
my car’s here. Supper can wait; come, 
Tom.” The gathering crowd parted to 
make a path for them as Judge Ham- 
ilton, taking Tom’s arm, led the way to 
the automobile. 

“Roofing factory, Paul,” he told his 
“John Bagby’s been mur- 


son tersely. 
Step on ‘er, Paul; 


dered, they say. 


” 


step on ’er. 

















There was nothing that young Paul 
Hamilton liked better than “stepping on 
’er,” and the car shot swiftly forward. 
As the machine came to a stop at the 
entrance to the factory, Marion Chase, 
owner of the local garage, and Old 
Dan Pryor, pale and trembling with the 
memory of what he had found twenty 
minutes before, were waiting in the 
outer office. 

“Is it true—is it true that——” cried 
Tom. 

Marion Chase answered the unfin- 
ished question with a heavy nod. “Yes, 
it’s true; John Bagby has been done to 
his death—stabbed with a knife, Doc- 
tor Wallace said. Doc has just took 
him away, Tom, an’ Constable Roth has 
gone to fetch the murderer. This is 
what come of John Bagby tryin’ to 
change a leopard’s spots; them Web- 
sters is a bad lot, the whole caboodle 
of ’em.” 

Tom Harlow did a very good job of 
simulating surprise. “You mean * 

“Ralph Webster,” said Chase; “he’s 
the one who did it—an’ after John 
3agby givin’ him a chance an’ tryin’ 
to make a man of him. That’s grati- 
tude for you!” 

“TI don’t believe it!” exclaimed Judge 
Hamilton. “Ralph Webster is one of 
the steadiest youngsters in Fayville.” 

“Yes, I guess he was beginnin’ to 
have us all fooled—fooled bad,” ad- 
mitted the garage man. “Murder an’ 
stealin’ must run in folks’ blood.” 

“Prejudice!” answered the lawyer 
snappily. “Pure prejudice! John 
Bagby is killed; Ralph Webster worked 
for him, and his father is in prison for 
murder—presto, we have the deduction 
that the boy is guilty.” 

“Tudge Hamilton is right,” agreed 
Tom Harlow with crafty hypocrisy. He 
wanted to conceal his hatred for Ralph. 
“T want to see the guilty man punished, 
but we must not accuse any one without 
proof.” 

“There’s 





enough,” declared 


proof 
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Marion Chase. “We know that Ralph 
Webster was in the private office a mite 
after six, for Old Dan heard the type- 
writer a bangin’, an’ Mr. Bagby was 
done to his death at four minutes past 
six. His watch was busted in the strug- 
gle, an’ the hands pointin’ to the exact 
second of the deed! Webster killed 
him for money; the safe was standin’ 
open an’ the money gone except for 
some coins scattered on the floor.” 

Old Dan nodded confirmation. “Them 
is the facts, Judge Hamilton,” he qua- 
vered. ‘Heaven knows, sir, there ain’t 
nobody that would be more glad than 
me to know that Ralph didn’t do it. I 
liked him. I liked him a heap—but 
facts is facts. 

“T had just come in to sweep up; 
the town clock hadn’t more’n got 
through strikin’ six when I _ heard 
Ralph’s typewriter goin’ clickety-clack. 
There weren’t nothin’ unusual about 
that; he works late real frequent. I 
went right ahead with my sweepin’, not 
dreamin’, sir, that there was murder in 
the next room. The typewriter wasn’t 
runnin’ very long, an’ then I heard the 
front door slam. He went out through 
the hall without comin’ through the 
front office. I—I found Mr. Bagby 
about ten minutes later.” And the old 
fellow shyddered at the poignant pic- 
ture of horror. 

“But,” said Tom, knowing quite well 
that Judge Hamilton’s analytical mind 
would raise the same point, “it seems 
to me that there must have been some 
sound of a struggle—a cry, perhaps.” 
The lawyer nodded. 

“Yes,” he said, “if Dan heard the 
typewriter he should have heard the 
struggle, too.” 

“It might have happened too quick 
for Mr. Bagby to cry out,” suggested 
Marion Chase. “I reckon a little thing 
like that ain’t goin’ to save Ralph Web- 
ster from the gallows.” 

There was the sound of feet outside, 
the door opened, and Constable Roth 
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came in, marching his handcuffed pris- 
oner in front of him. Ralph Webster’s 
face was ashen, his mouth set, but his 
head was not lowered, nor did his eyes 
falter. 


IV. 


Constable Roth’s cotton-white goatee 
was an unfailing index to the degree 
pf his excitement. It was now doing 
an animated jig with the movement of 
his chin. He shoved his ancient pistol 
into his pocket and sternly motioned 
his prisoner to a chair. 

“Purtty good detective work, I ain’t 
too modest to say, men,” he said. “I 
got the right man, guilty as Cain he is. 
He ain’t confessed yet, but murderers 
never do, right off.” 

“Humph!” grunted Judge Hamilton, 
staring intently into the face of the 
accused youth. 

“Why don’t you speak, Ralph Web- 
ster?” demanded Tom Harlow, advanc- 
ing with a threatening movement of 
his fists. “If you killed my uncle, 
I'll” 

“None of that, Tom!’ warned Con- 
stable Roth. “Let the law take its 
course. I’m predictin’ that it’ll be stern 
enough justice to satisfy even John 
Jagby’s nephew. Cold-blooded murder 
means hangin’ in this State.” 

Ralph Webster gazed beseeching at 
his accusers; only Judge Hamilton’s at- 
titude was kindly neutral. 

“T didn’t do it,” he said, and there 
was a sob in his voice. “Mr. Bagby 
was my best friend—the man who gave 
me a chance when every one else was 
calling me ‘that Webster brat.’ He was 
like a father to me. I didn’t kill him; 
why—why, I loved him.” 

“Ralph,” said Judge Hamilton, 
“where were you at six o’clock?” 

“At home, sir. I left the factory at 
just a little after half past five—perhaps 
ten minutes. It takes me another ten 
minutes to walk home. I was home with 
my mother—just getting ready for sup- 





per—at six. My mother told Constable 
Roth that.” 

“Yes,” admitted the constable, “but I 
ain’t takin’ much stock in what a mother 
would say to save her boy from hangin’. 
Naturally she’d protect him; that ain’t 
much ally-by.” 

“Mother is the only witness I have,” 
said Ralph hopelessly. “I cut across 
Daggett’s field and went in the back 
way, so I didn’t meet any one, but— 
please, in Heaven’s name, don’t believe 
that I did this awful thing. Don’t— 
don’t judge me for what my poor father 
did.” 

“Tt’s the facts an’ nothin’ else that 
we're judgin’ by,” said Constable Roth 
sternly. “Old Dan heard you writin’ 
on your typewriter at six o’clock.” 

“He is mistaken,” protested Ralph. 
“He must have thought that he heard 
me.” 

“Possibly Mr. Bagby himself was 
writing a letter,” suggested the lawyer, 
but Ralph, despite the fact that this 
possibility was an aid to him, shook his 
head. ; 

“No,” he said, “Mr. Bagby had never 
learned to operate it.” 

“What was the last letter that you 
writ ?” demanded the constable. 

“Tt was a letter to the Settle Lumber 
Company at Clark, Missouri,” replied 
Webster. 

“An’ that convicts you, Ralph Web- 
ster!” exclaimed Roth exultantly. “That 
is the letter what’s in that there type- 
writer this very minute—half writ!” 

“No!” cried Ralph. “TI finished that 
letter; I am sure of that. I finished 
it and laid it on Mr. Bagby’s desk. 
I am sure of it, for he read it over 
and remarked about the last sentence 
in it.” 

“Kind of tripped you up on that,” 
said Constable Roth. “You can’t squirm 
out of it now; might as well confess 
an’ have it over with. Own up now 
—what did you do with the money you 
stole?” 
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“Please! I didn’t take any money; 
I didn’t kill Mr. Bagby.” 

“You admit there was money in that 
safe, an’ you knowed it was there?” 

“Yes; six thousand dollars. I got 
it from the bank myself. If it had been 
the money I wanted I could have taken 
it without killing the man I thought so 
much of.” 

Judge Hamilton frowned thought- 
fully. “Men,” he said, “perhaps you 
will admit that I am not exactly an 
idiot. I’ve prosecuted murderers, and 
I’ve defended ’em. <A lawyer gets to 
studying human nature, and I tell you 
that Ralph Webster didn’t commit this 
crime. I happen to know, too, just 
how warm was the friendship between 
Ralph and John Bagby. I’ve been 
Bagby’s attorney and confidant for 
years. Two days ago he had me draw 
up a new will, leaving half of this fac- 
tory to his nephew, Tom, and the other 
half to Ralph, giving Ralph full man- 
agement after his death until Tom de- 
cided to—er—settle down. When a 
man like John Bagby trusts a youngster 
that much he knew what he was do- 
ing.” 

“I—I didn’t know about that,” stam- 
mered Ralph, his eyes filling with tears ; 
“T—I didn’t know he trusted me that 
much.” 

“Of course you knowed it!” declared 
Constable Roth. “You couldn’t wait 
until your benefactor was took off nat- 
ural,” 

“Killin? is in the Webster blood,” 
chimed in Marion Chase. 

“Mr. Constable,” said the lawyer, “if 
you have no objection I will inspect the 
private office. This boy is innocent, and 
it seems up to me to prove it.” 

Followed by the others, Judge Ham- 
ilton went into the private office of 
Bagby, moved toward the typewriter 
desk, and motioned to the accused youth. 

“Ralph,” he demanded, “is that the 
letter you wrote?” 

Webster looked at it and nodded. 
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“Y-yes,” he admitted, “that—that is 
the letter, but—Judge Hamilton, I can’t 
understand; I—I was sure that I fin- 
ished it—sure.” 

“Remember the rest of the letter?” 

“Yes, sir; that’s the odd part of it. 
It was a letter I wrote myself, not one 
of Mr. Bagby’s dictation.” 

“Sit down there and finish it. Take 
off those handcuffs for a moment, Con- 
stable.” 

Ralph took the chair and his fingers 
played across the keys without a halt. 
The lawyer nodded. 

“That work was too rapid for im- 
provisation,” he said, “but I’m afraid 
that won’t convince any one except me. 
Humph!” He leaneg over the machine, 
studying the typed lines intently. 

“Humph!” he said again. “It is quite 
clear—to me; some one operated this 
typewriter for the sole and only purpose 
of making it appear that Ralph was in 
this office at six o'clock.” 

Constable Roth laughed derisively, 
but Tom Harlow quickly averted his 
face to hide his apprehensive bewilder- 
ment. How had Judge Hamilton 
guessed that? 

“Typewriting,” went on the lawyer, 
“hasn’t, of course, as much individuality 
as chirography, but still it has an indi- 
viduality. The part of this letter which 
you have just seen Ralph write is dif- 
ferent from the part of it which we 
found in the machine. It’s a matter 
of touch; different people touch the keys 
with varying degree of pressure. Any 
typewriting expert will tell you that.” 

“But there ain’t no jury that'll believe 
such stuff as that,” said the constable. 
For a moment the lawyer did not an- 
swer ; he knew that was true. No jury 
would take very much stock in it. He 
stood silently, staring at the floor, Tom 
Harlow watched him fearfully, bewil- 
dered by this unforeseen circumstance, 
and cursed the slip that had caused him 
to destroy Webster’s original letter in- 
stead of his own copy of it. 


” 
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The constable relocked the handcuffs 
about his prisoner’s wrists. Judge 
Hamilton’s gaze, lifting from the floor, 
paused for a moment at the legs of 
Harlow’s trousers—only Tom did not 
realize it—and his eyes took on a sud- 
den gleam as his whole body stiffened. 

“Yes,” he said slowly, “there’s an in- 
dividuality in typewriting. Quite an in- 
teresting study. I see you men don’t 
take much stock in it. I’d like to make 
a little demonstration. Tom, you use 
a machine, don’t you?” 

Harlow, for a moment, was lost in 
terror; what he feared had come. From 
the lawyer’s tone it was impossible to 
know if he was suspected or if it were 
merely a desire togdemonstrate his the- 
ory, but in any event it would prove 
fatal. Webster, Old Dan, and the at- 
torney all knew that he could use a type- 
writer; to deny it was useless; to re- 
fuse the request was to arouse the sharp 
old lawyer’s suspicions—if he didn’t 
suspect already. He had no choice. 
Keeping himself together with tremen- 
dous effort, he went to the typewriter 
slowly, carefully forced his fingers over 
the keys, trying to touch each letter with 
the same degree of pressure. 

“]—I'm afraid that I’m rather out of 
practice,” said Tom. 

“Yes—so I see,” returned Judge 
Hamilton with a suspicion of sarcasm. 
“However, I guess specimens of the 
letters that you wrote for your uncle 
last summer will do?” 

Harlow quailed, but pulled himself 
together with a jerk. 

“Judge Hamilton!” he cried with 
show of indignation. “You—you don’t 
mean that you-—-that you think that I 
—why, judge, you couldn’t think that. 
You were on the train with me; you— 
you saw me! I didn’t get back to Fay- 
ville from East St. Louis until—until 
after Old Dan discovered the murder.” 

The lawyer advanced a step and 
reached out an accusing forefinger. 
“Tom Harlow!” he said thunderingly. 
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“You are the guilty man—you killed 
your uncle!” 

“But—but I’ve got an alibi!” cried 
Tom. “I can prove my alibi—by you; 
you saw me on the train!” 

“We'll give you a chance to prove that 
alibi, Tom Harlow!” roared Judge 
Hamilton. “You rode all the way to 
Fayville from East St. Louis on the 
express, did you? Then tell me about 
the accident that held us up ten minutes 
at Collisville Junction.” 

Tom stared at him stupidly. 

“Ah, I thought so!” cried the lawyer. 
“You didn’t know there was an acci- 
dent; you didn’t come to Fayville on 
the express. I see how you did it now; 
perhaps the conductor on the local will 
remember taking a ticket from you, eh? 
That’s right, cringe! That’s all the 
verification I need. You came on the 
local and dropped off at Illinois Cen- 
tral crossing which is near the factory. 
I suspected as much—suspected it when 
I got a glimpse of those cockleburs 
clinging to the legs of your trousers. 


“One doesn’t pick up cockleburs in 
the city; they don’t grow on paved 
streets. But there are a lot of ’em 


along that path between this factory and 
the railroad tracks. 

“Look at his face, Constable Roth. 
If you ever saw a guilty man, you see 
one now. Take those handcuffs off of 
Ralph Webster’s wrists and put ’em 
where they belong.” 

Tom Harlow leaped back, driving his 
arm through the glass office partition. 
Frantically he broke off a long sliver 
of glass, but before his shaking fingers 
could drive the improvised dagger into 
his own throat Constable Roth and 
Marion Chase had pinned his arms help- 
lessly to his sides. As the handcuffs 
snapped around his wrists he frantically 
plucked at the burs- clinging to the 
woolen nap of the cloth. 

“A cocklebur,” said Judge Hamilton, 
“is a tenacious thing—and so is the hand 
of justice.” 
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§—Johnston McCulley 


Author of ‘‘Loot and Love,’’ etc. 


EANING back in his chair, 

Thubway Tham _ grinned 

broadly and looked across the 

table at Nifty Noel, whose 
countenance was inscrutable. The 
other men who were grouped near the 
table looked on with bated breath. 

In the center of the table there were 
heaps of currency, cravat pins of worth, 
and even two gold watches. Thubway 
Tham held five playing cards in his 
hand, and so did Nifty Noel. The 
former had been “‘called’”’ by the latter. 
The long and hard-fought poker battle 
was nearing its end. 

“Tho you call me, do you?” Thubway 
Tham asked, grinning broadly again. 

“I do!” Nifty Noel replied. 

“Nifty, for the patht few monthth 
you and your aththothiateth have been 
trimmin’ me richly and with great regu- 
larity, ath the man thaid. I am willing 
to admit that. But all thingth have an 


end. There ith a thilver linin’ to every 

cloud. And now the day hath come 
he ” 

wit 


“Well, what have you got?” Nifty 
Noel interrupted. “Cease the chatter 
and show your hand.” 

“Boy,” Thubway Tham replied, “I 
hold in thith hand that which will cauthe 
you to weep. When you thee thith hand 


of mine you are goin’ to thay to your- 
thelf that ath a poker player you are a 
fine, ecthpert blackthmith !”’ 


“Yes?” Noel asked. 

“Yeth!” Thubway Tham replied. 
“Here ith where I collect. Here ith 
where the gold and prethiouth gemth 
come home to papa! Right here and 
now, Nifty Noel, ith where you have 
to go to work again. Your ill-gotten 
gainth are comin’ my way! I think 
you have been bluffin’ all the time.” 

“T called you,” Nifty Noel reminded 
him. “You certainly can hand out a 
mess of talk when you get started and 
feel like it. But why not do something 
besides talk? If you’ve got anything, 
why not show it?” 

“Thith ith what you might call a dra- 


matic thithuation,’ Thubway Tham 
explained, grinning yet once more 
“Thith ith the great thrill of thuth- 


penthe. Ath a great and thpecial fa- 

vor to you, Nifty, I am lettin’ you he- 

lieve, for one minute longer, that you 

have thome chanthe at what ith in the 

middle of the table. But it ith only a 

bluff, Noel—you have no chanthe!” 
“Nor” 


een ” 
‘No! 


Thubway Tham declared 
“Jutht catht your opticth over thethe 
five cardth, Noel! You may 
away the one to the left. I need only 


There they are, Noel! 


throw 


the other four. 
Get out your handkerchief and thtart 
Now 


weepin’. Four kingth in a row! 


you may- throw thothe pathteboardth 
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you are holdin’ on the table, and IJ’ll 
gather in the loot!” 

“One moment, please!” Nifty Noel 
commanded. ‘Pause an instant! You 
had me actually thinking for a moment, 
Tham, that you had a real hand. I was 
almost scared, Tham. That goes to 
show how foolish a man is to get 
scared.” 

“JT thuppothe you think that four 
kingth in a row ith a bum hand?” Thub- 
way Tham asked. 

“It is a very good hand, Tham—at 


times. But this doesn’t happen to be 
one of the times.” 

“Nor” 

“No!” said Nifty Noel. “I am 


afraid that you'll have to hurry down 
to the subway, Tham, old-timer, and 
proceed to lift a few fat leathers. It 
is my sad duty to relate to you, Tham, 
that you are cleaned out!” 

-“Well, my  goodnethth! What 
with?” Thubway Tham requested to 
know, the grin leaving his face speedily. 

“Kindly observe,” Nifty Noel said. 
He spread his five cards down on the 
table before him and waved his hand in 


a graceful, eloquent, and expressive 
gesture. Thubway Tham bent for- 
ward to look, and those who were 


around the table stepped up to see bet- 
ter. 
“There is your death warrant, old- 


timer!” Nifty Noel continued. “That 
string of cards makes four kings look 


like less than nothing. A straight flush, 
boy, all diamonds and queen high! And 
kindly remember, at this juncture, that 
you dealt this hand yourself. Don’t for- 
get that!” 

There came a burst of raucous laugh- 
ter that caused the face of Thubway 
Tham to turn red for an instant. Nifty 
Noel, smiling for the first time since 
the poker duel had started, raked in 
the currency, the pins, and watches, and 
stuffed the loot into his pockets. Thub- 
way Tham was “cleaned.” 
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Detective Craddock, walking slowly 
along a crosscut in Madison Square, 
stopped suddenly, peered ahead, and 
chuckled. Then he advanced again 
and came to a stop at one end of a bench 
upon which sat a melancholy figure. 

“If it isn’t my old friend, Tham!” 
Detective Craddock said. 

Tham turned his head as though the 
effort pained him. ‘Tho!’ he said, 
“A man’th troubleth never come thingly, 
Jutht when I am feelin’ bad, I have to 
thee your ugly fathe!” 

“T gather from your remarks and ap- 
pearance, old boy, that you have grief,” 
Detective Craddock said. “You look 
as though you had lost your last friend 
and never expected to find another. 
Has the market been going against 
you?” 

“That ith right—laugh,” Tham told 
him angrily. “You are alwayth ready 
to jump on a man when he ith down.” 

“Why, Tham!” Detective Craddock 
exclaimed. “You seem to be beside 
yourself. What seems to be the trou- 
ble?” 

“Tt ith none of your buthinethth!” 
Thubway Tham informed him. 

“Perhaps I may be of service,” Crad- 
dock said. “I realize that, in your 
present mood, you are rather good for 
nothing. You would not attempt to 
pick a pocket, for instance, and if you 
do not do that, how am I to catch you 
with the goods? And so I would help 
you out of your misery, old boy, that 
we might both profit.” 

“Thimp!” Tham said growlingly. 

Detective Craddock seated himself 
on the bench beside Thubway Tham 
and looked at him closely. “All jokes 
aside,” he said, “what ‘is the trouble, 
Tham?” 

“T am an athth, a thimp, an eathy 
mark!” Thubway Tham said. “I never 
had any thenthe, and I ain’t got any 
now. I’ve been played for a thucker 


a 
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If there wath 


tho often that I am one! 
a thouthand ticketth in a lottery and I 
held all but one of them, I’d lothe!”’ 


“Uh-huh!” Craddock said. “I un- 
derstand, Tham. You've been playing 
poker again.” 

“How did you know that?” 

“Oh, I know the symptoms,” Detec- 
tive Craddock declared. “I’ve played— 
er, tried to play—a few times, myself, 
in the past. And so you’ve been los- 
ing ?” 

“T’ll thay that I have!” Thubway 
Tham remarked. ‘Craddock, I held 
four kingth ud 

“Uh-huh! And the other fellow beat 
it! I know!” Craddock said, the tone 
of reminiscence in his voice. “I’ve been 
there, old boy. When did the catas- 
trophe occur?” 

“Latht night,” Tham said. “I had 
to borrow a dollar from Nothey Moore 
to pay for my breakfatht.” 

“As bad as that?” asked Craddock. 
“You must have had a lot of faith in 
those four kings. Put not your trust 
in—er—princes, Tham. If it had been 
four treys you probably would have 
won.” 

“Go on and laugh,” Tham said bit- 








terly. ‘Jump on a man when he ith 
down! Kick in hith fathe!’ 
“Easy,” Craddock said. “I’m not 


laughing at you, Tham. You have my 
sincere sympathy. I—er—notice that 
your cravat pin is missing. And what 
time is it, Tham?” 

“Tf you will look acrothth the 
thquare, you’ll thee the time in the big 
clock in the tower,” Tham told him. 

“That’s how you're telling time now, 
is it?’ Craddock asked, grinning. 

Thubway Tham turned toward him 
a countenance that was severe and de- 
termined in its appearance. 

“Craddock,” he said, “you can laugh 
now, but you'll never have a chance to 
laugh at me again.” 

: “tlow’s that?” Craddock wanted to 
now. 
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“Becauthe,” said Thubway Tham, 
“I am done! I’m through, and I quit. 
Hereafter I do not intend to gamble in 
any way, thhape, form, or manner!” 


“Ha, ha!” Craddock roared. ‘He, 
he! Going to reform, Tham?” 
“You heard me, Craddock. I quit! 


There ith no thenthe in it. Never again 
do I gamble. It ith a wathte of time.” 

“T’ve heard gents talk in the same 
strain before,” Detective Craddock 
said. 

“But I mean it.” 

“So did they, Tham, when they said 
it. And a little later the old fever would 
come on ’em, and it was all off. Your 
reform does you credit, Tham, old boy, 
but it'll not last long.” 

“No? I'll bet you that it will latht!” 

“T wouldn’t take the bet, Tham. It 
wouldn’t be gentlemanly to bet with a 
friend on an absolutely sure thing. 
You'll be into some game before to- 
morrow night, midnight.” 

“You may think ath you pleathe;” 
Tham told him. “But—I quit! I’m 
done! I'll thpend my coin_on thome- 
thing thenthible after thith. You watch 
me!” 

“Er—speaking of watching you, 
Tham, that might not be such a bad 
idea. I gather that you are penniless 
and want to get your watch and pin 
back. That calls for ready cash. 
Tham, I’ve a notion that I’d better keep 
you under surveillance for a_ time. 
You might be tempted to descend into 
the subway and nick a few men for 
their rolls. Our honest citizens must 
be protected.” 

“Yeth?” Tham ‘said. “When it 
cometh to honetht thitizenth, thith town 
hathn’t many.” 

“Oh, not everybody is a poker shark, 
Tham!” 

“T withh you 


would not mention 


poker,” Thubway Tham told him. “It 
bringth back thad memorieth.” 

“Are you thinking of taking a little 
ride in the subway. 


If you are, I might 
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go along to keep you company,” said 
Craddock. 

“It ith not at all netheththary,” Tham 
declared. “Let me alone with my thor- 
row.” i 

“Uh-huh! Then there’ll be other 
folks grieving,” Detective Craddock in- 
formed him. “We had a complaint a 
few days ago from a man who claims 
that he lost a wallet containing some 
three hundred dollars while riding in 
the subway.” 

“Thome folkth are awful carelethth,” 
Tham said. 

“The gentleman felt quite sure that 
his pocket had been picked, you see.” 

“Why tell me about it?’ Tham 
asked. 

“IT was wondering where you got the 
coin to go into that big poker game. 
I’ve heard all about it, Tham. It’s all 
over town.” 

“Ith it?” 

“Nifty Noel says he’s going to buy 
the swellest suit of clothes in the city 
with your coin.” 

“He ith, ith he? 
Thubway Tham. 
dothen necktieth! 
thockth and yellow thpatth. 
I carer” 

“How do you expect to get square 





Let him!” said 
“Let him buy a 
Let him buy purple 
What do 


with him if you never play poker 
again?” 
“T don’t know, and [I don’t care!” 


Tham said. “But I am not goin’ to 
play poker again. And I am not goin’ 
to gamble in any way, thhape, form, or 
manner! Put that in your pipe and 
thmoke it, Craddock!” 

“No, I’ve better and truer fuel for 
my pipe than that,” the detective re- 
plied. “Did you say you were going to 
take a little ride in the subway?” 

“T didn’t thay.” 

“All right, Tham. I can’t remain 
with you at present. But I may look 
you up later in the day.” 

“Don’t thtrain yourthelf,” Tham ad- 
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vised him. “If I do not thee you again, 
I'll manage to thtruggle along.” 

The detective laughed and stood up. 
He glanced down at Thubway Tham, 
speculatively. Tham’s face was long, 
and there was an expression of despair 
in it. Craddock chuckled and went on 
along the walk. 


RII, 
Detective Craddock had no more than 
reached the nearest street when a 


change came over Thubway Tham. He 
had been watching the detective from 
the corners of his eyes. He made cer- 
tain that Craddock had hurried toward 
Fourth Avenue as though on important 
business, and then he left the bench and 
walked briskly toward Fifth Avenue. 
Thubway Tham was determined that 
no more would he indulge in games of 
chance. And, also, he was determined 
to replenish his purse immediately, and 
redeem his pin and watch, which Niity 
Noel had promised to keep for him. 
“A man who gambleth ith an athth,” 
Thubway Tham told himself. ‘Why 
take a chanthe? Why not thpend coin 


for thomethin’ that amountth to 
thomethin’?” 

He crossed over to Broadway, and 
continued to Times Square. As _ he 


neared one of the subway entrances 
there, he made sure that no detective or 
plain-clothes man he knew was near and 
watching him. Suddenly he darted 
down the steps and made his way 
swiftly to the platform. 

Thubway Tham boarded a downtown 
express and looked around for a vic- 
tim. It is enough to say that he found 
one, and that the wallet he acquired con- 
tained forty dollars. It was not a large 
amount for the risk involved, but it was 
far better than nothing. 

Tham made two more trips without 
success, and then, during the rush hour, 
came good fortune. He found, stand- 
ing near him, a portly gentleman whose 
thoughts seemed to be at a distance. He 
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brushed against his man and found that 
he carried a wallet in his hip pocket. 

A wallet carried in a hip pocket was 
an invitation to Thubway Tham. As 
the train dashed into a station and came 
to a stop, Tham gained possession of 
the wallet. He found that the haul 
netted him five hundred dollars in 
even money. 

Thubway Tham grinned and felt con- 
siderably better. He was in funds 
again. Now he could redeem his watch 
and pin. He walked down the avenue 
briskly and journeyed into a side street 
and to the lodging house where Nifty 
Noel had a room. He found a game in 
progress. Nifty Noel and three others 
were playing poker. 

“T want my watch and pin, Nifty,” 
Tham said, curling his lips in a sneer. 
“Dig them up and I'll thhell out the 
coin.” 

“You certainly work fast,’ Noel said. 
“Gathered in that much coin already, 
have you?” 

“Did you think you broke me latht 
night ?” 

“T know blamed well that I did, and 
you know it, too,” Nifty Noel replied. 
“However, it is*none of my business 
where you got the coin, if you’ve got it. 
Here is your watch and your pin, old- 
timer. Come across with the cash.” 

Thubway Tham took the huge roll of 
bills from his pocket. He extracted 
what was necessary to redeem his 
jewelry and returned the remainder. 
Nifty Noel’s eyes bulged. 

“Want revenge, Tham?” he asked. 
“Tf you do, sit in!” 

“No, thir! I am done gamblin’! 
Thubway Tham declared. 

“Afraid to risk a few dollars?” 

“Tt ith not that. I am jutht done 
with gameth of chanthe,”’ Tham an- 
swered. “There ith no thenthe in them. 
I quit!” 

“Reforming ? 


” 


” 


Noel asked. 


“You can call it that,” said Thubway 
Tham. 


> 


“Forget it, and come into the game,’ 
Noel told him. “Don’t be sore because 
you lost last night.” 

“T am not thore! If you want to 
think that, go right ahead and think it,” 
Tham told him. “I’m done! No poker, 
no crapth, no nothin’ like that.” 

“Ha, ha!” Noel laughed. “I’ve got a 
picture of you keeping out of all games, 
Tham. You can’t do it! Ill bet you 
can’t!” 

“Thilly athth! Wouldn’t I be gam- 
blin’ if I bet?” Tham said. 

He thought that he had carried it off 
rather well. He left the room, stuffing 
his watch into the pocket where it be- 
longed and fixing his pin in his tie. He 
had passed the first temptation and felt 
strength renewed. He would meet 
every temptation and conquer it! 

Tham hurried down the street to a 
restaurant he favored and ate with rel- 
ish. Then he went out upon the street 
again. He found that being in funds 
and having eaten a good meal did much 
to brighten a man’s spirits. He felt like 
whistling. The world was good again. 

Stepping into a cigar store to pur- 
chase a package of cigarettes, Thubway 
Tham found the clerk winking at him. 

“There’s a little game in the back 
room, Tham,” the clerk whispered. 
“Just knock three times on the door.” 

“T am not interethted,” Tham said. 

“Broke?” 

“No, thir!” 

“Well, then—— You ain’t sick, are 
you, Tham?” 

“Thertainly not! J never felt better 
in my life.” 

“T never saw you refuse to get into 
a game before.” 

“You will again,” said Tham, and 
walked from the place. 

It was rather a pity, too, he told 
himself. He knew the men who played 
in that back room. It was one crowd 
Tham could play with and have a good 
chance to emerge victor. With the 
stake he now had, he felt that he could 
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have gone into that game and possibly 
regained what he had lost to Nifty Noel. 

But he had reformed! He had de- 
cided against gambling! He was a 
man with an iron will! 

On the next corner an acquaintance 
stopped Thubway Tham. “Tham,” he 
said, “I’ve got a dandy tip on the third 
race to-day. Want in on it? Give me 
a percentage if you win?” 

“I do not play the ponieth,” Tham 
declared. 

“Since when ?” 

“Thinthe thith mornin’,” ” 
“T have thtopped gamblin’.” 

“Tryin’ to kid me? If you’re broke, 
say so!” 

“Broke?” said Tham. He showed a 
roll of bills that made the other man’s 
eyes bulge. “I am not broke. But I 
am not bettin’ on any ponieth.” 

“Are you feeling quite well, Tham?” 

“T ain’t thick!” Thubway Tham ex- 
claimed. “I’ve jutht got thome com- 
mon thenthe, that ith all!” 

He went on up the street toward the 
lodging house conducted by ‘‘Nosey” 
Moore, where Tham had a_ room. 
Temptation was on every side, Tham 
decided. It took a strong man to resist. 
But he had resisted so far, and he fully 
intended to continue resisting. No 
poker! No races! No craps! 

Still, Tham told himself, it would 
have been a great thing to have broken 
even. There would have been a lot of 
satisfaction in winning from somebody 
enough to offset what he had lost to 
Nifty Noel. If he had that money back 
he would have quite a stake in his 
pockets. 

However, the straight and narrow 
path might be rugged, but Thubway 
Tham was determined to follow it. He 
would go to his room and rest and read 
the papers, and in the evening he would 
go to a movie show. If he could resist 
temptation until the morrow, he felt 
that he would have the moral strength 
to resist it forever! 


Tham said. 
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Tham came to the lodging house and 
ascended to the second floor. Nosey 
Moore sat behind his battered counter, 
his feet upon his old desk. He was 
chuckling, and the tears were running 
down his cheeks. 

“My goodnethth!” Tham gasped out. 
“What theemth to be the matter, 
Nothey? Have you been looking upon 
the wine when it ith red, or thomething 
like that?” 

“It’s a good joke, Tham.” 

“What ith?’ Tham demanded. 

“You know Bully Blane?” 


“Of courthe,”. Tham replied. “He 
ith one of our betht burglarth. What 


hath Bully Blane been doin’ ?” 

“T suppose the police would like to 
know,” Moore responded. “I don’t 
know what he’s been doin’, but it cer- 
tainly was profitable. Bully Blane came 
in here to-day with a roll that would 
choke a cow. He paid for his room two 
months in advance. And it’s a blamed 
good thing that he did.” 

“How ith that?’ Tham asked. 

“Bully Blane has an idea that he can 
shoot craps,” Moore continued. ‘He’s 
up in number ten now, tryin’ it. Six 
different men have gone in there and 
come out with a month’s expenses. 
Tham, he can’t have a bit of luck. That 
big roll of his is gettin’ smaller every 
minute. You'd better hurry if you 
want to get yours.” 

Thubway Tham gulped. “I dethided 
jutht thith mornin’ to thtop all kindth 
of gamblin’,” he said. 

“What's that?” Moore sat up straight 
in his chair. “You tryin’ to hand me a 
laugh, too? Bully Blane was_ bad 
enough.” 

“Tt ith the truth!’ Tham declared. 

“A touch of the hot sun, I reckon,” 
Moore declared. “Well, it is none of 
my business. But if I were you, I'd 


get into that game and help pluck him.” 
Thubway Tham fled, as though from 
temptation. 


He ascended the rickety 
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stairs to the third floor and started along 
the hali. At the door of the room 
Moore had indicated, Thubway Tham 
stopped. He heard expressions that 
told him a crap game was in progress. 

Tham gulped again and started on 
along the hall to his own room. But 
he did not open the door and enter. He 
knew that temptation was before him 
now. It would be the more manly part 
to face it, Tham thought. At least, he 
could go back and watch the fun. He 
did not have to play. 

He knocked at the door of number 
ten and entered. Half a dozen men 
greeted him joyously, and some winked 
at him. Bully Blane looked up quickly 
and spoke. 

“Get in the game, Tham,” he said. 
“The more, the merrier! Maybe my 
luck’ll change, if you start playin’.” 

“T jutht came in to watch,” Tham ex- 
plained weakly. 

The dice were rolling, and for the mo- 
ment Thubway Tham was forgotten. 
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He stepped closer to watch. Roll after 
roll! Men threw bills on the floor. 
Men shouted and laughed and picked 
bills up. 

Thubway Tham bent nearer’ still. 
His face was flushed, and his money 
burned in his pocket. Bully Blane 
seemed to be losing continually. Here 
was a real game, a swift and exciting 
one with promises of rich rewards. 

A man Tham particularly disliked 
gathered in a bunch of currency. 
Tham’s breath began coming in little 
gasps. He knelt in the ring and con- 
tinued to watch. 

His right hand strayed into a pocket 
and came out clutching a bill of gen- 
erous denomination. His nostrils were 


distended. His cigarette had gone out. 
And suddenly he tossed his bill on the 
floor. 

“Shoot ’em, boy!” said Thubway 
Tham. 


The Goddess of Chance smiled and 
turned elsewhere ! 


a Ce 


RIOT IN MICHIGAN PRISON 


PD ERING a motion-picture exhibition at the Michigan State reformatory in 
Marquette, recently, several prisoners attacked officers of the institution. 


Warden T. B. Catlin received nine knife wounds, Deputy Warden Fred G. Men- 
hennit was wounded mortally, and his son, Arthur Menhennit, who was visiting 
his father at the prison, was stabbed in the lungs. 

The picture entertainment was in the chapel. After the chapel had been 
darkened, a number of prisoners sprang upon Catlin. As a prison rule prohibits 
carrying of firearms in the institution, the officials, aided by many loyal prisoners, 
fought the insurgents with their fists, feet, or canes. 

Carving knives, presumably obtained from the kitchen, were brought into 
ay, and Catlin fell. Menhennit went down soon afterward, as the inmates were 
eating his father. Eventually the prisoners were herded to their cells. 

The trouble is believed to have had its inception in friction between Warden 
Catlin and “Gypsy Bob” Harper. The latter was sentenced to Jackson prison 
from Detroit for highway robbery some time ago. At Jackson he killed a fellow 
prisoner during a knife battle and was transferred to Marquette. He escaped, 
but was recaptured. Prisoners say Harper had voiced antipathy for Catlin be- 
cause he believed the latter had prevented his transfer back to Jackson prison. 

Harper, Jasper Perry, and Charles Roberts, all long-term inmates, were 
flogged for the attack. A group of prison guards, Major Robert E. Marsh, head 
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of the State police, and the prison physician were the only witnesses. 
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H° RE’S an extremely interesting letter. It is on a subject that has always 
been given a great deal of attention, and has come in for a_ particularly 
large amount of late. Frankly, having served a long apprenticeship as 

a newspaper man, we acquired rather a skeptical attitude on this, as on most 
subjects. We have a very decided wish to be shown, and shown very thoroughly. 

However, just because we have never happened, for instance, to have seen 
fairies come out and dance on the lawn in the moonlight, we don’t say with 
positive assurance that there is no such thing as a fairy. Nor, because it has 
never been our privilege to see or communicate with departed spirits, do we 
say that departed spirits do not communicate with the living and at times return 
to earth. But we would not be entirely frank if we did not say that we don’t 
think they do. 

Now comes Mrs. Grace Thompson, of Detroit, Michigan, who Says that “the 
claims of the phenomena in spiritualism are not a matter of belief, but of evidence, 
and the evidence is there in abundance for those who seek the truth wherever 
it is to be found.” 


Mrs. Thompson's letter in full is as follows: 

“May I submit a few remarks anent Doctor Poate’s recent literary effort 
entitled ‘From the Beyond?’ 

“IT am one of the spiritualists whom the doctor in a former story so con- 
temptuously and unceremoniously herds with the mentally deficient—those of the 
vacuous, sheeplike expressions—przecoxes and paranoiacs. This in the face of 
the fact that such men as Sir William Crooks, Sir Oliver Lodge, Professor Brown, 
of Harvard; Lombrozo, of Italy; Flammarian, of France; Maeterlinck, of Bel- 
gium; and thousands of equally intelligent—if not famous—men and women 
throughout the world have placed the stamp of truth upon the claims of spir- 
itualism. 

“After reading ‘From the Beyond,’ I am constrained to say that I heartily 
agree with Doctor Poate in his final deduction that the entire yarn is the ‘jumbled 
imaginings of a lunatic,’ and in this particular instance the lunatic rather appears 
to be the author. By and large, the story is woven from the whole cloth, and in 
some respects it is either unutterably silly or viciously distorted. 

“T dislike intensely to criticize Doctor Poate, in as much as I[ have always 
heen one of his greatest admirers. In fact, I have always read his stories both 
before and in preference to all others. But when the good doctor stoops to 
‘knock’ any religion—whether it is mine or another’s—I must admit that he falls 
short of my admiration to that extent at least. 

“I freely admit that the claims of the phenomena in spiritualism are not a 
matter of belief, but of evidence, and the evidence is there in abundance for 
those who seek the truth wherever it is to be found. No doubt ‘From the Be- 
yond’ is Doctor Poate’s attempt to carry out his recent threat to ‘do a trance 
medium,’ but, if he must write stories dealing with spiritualism, in the name of 
iustice, I beseech him first to study his subject—the teachings, philosophy, and 
phenomena of spiritualism—before trying to sail upon what so evidently is to him 
an uncharted sea. 

“Doctor Poate would not dare sit down and write a medical story displaying 
the utter lack of knowledge of the subject displayed in his spiritualism stofies. 
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In fact, his thorough knowledge of medicine, psychiatry, et cetera, is the very 
basis of his success as a writer. I know many mediums, but none of the super- 
stitious, evil, and absurd character of the old woman with the black cat. Why 
do people persist in referring to mediums as old women, when the great majority 
are young men and women, girls, and even little children sometimes ¢ 

““T should like to cite just one case, which, I am sure, can be easily verified— 
that of a séance which took place in the home of Sir William Crooks, under the 
most scientific conditions possible. Three other scientists attended this séance, 
bringing with them the finest cameras, scales, measuring apparatus, et cetera, 
known to science. The medium, a young girl weighing one hundred and five 
pounds, a materializing medium, was entranced, slept peacefully upon a couch, 
when into the room stepped the figure of a Hindu woman, who, when she stood 
upon the scales, weighed one hundred and forty pounds—not to mention the total 
difference from the medium in attire, features, et cetera. 

“The materialized form was photographed simultaneously by all of the sci- 
entists present, weighed, measured, and examined by them as minutely as only 
scientists are capable of doing. My contention is that, if this one case stood 
absolutely alone, it would be conclusive proof of spirit return. But of course 
it is only one of countless thousands of such occurrences the world over, not 
forgetting Jesus Christ’s reapparance upon earth in materialized form—did not 
‘Doubting Thomas’ put his finger in the hole in The Master’s side no less than 
fourteen times, according to the Bible? 

“Will you be kind enough to pass this letter on to Doctor Poate? I know 
you are both busy men, but I had to ‘get this out of my system;’ it has been 
rankling ever since I read the doctor’s first story touching on this subject.” 


Headquarters Chat 


As to this also we would not be entirely frank, did we not say that as a 
newspaper man we had investigated a great deal of evidence on this subject, and 
in every case we found this evidence faked. Nevertheless, our mind is as open as, 
under the circumstances, it could be, and we will be delighted to hear and print in 
The Chat what others have to say pro and con on the subject. 

E. M. Poate, M. D., please take notice i : 


Here’s something that we’ve been very apprehensive about, something that 
we've been expecting might happen at any time. Two of the most interesting 
characters that have ever appeared in the pages of this magazine meet. For full 
particulars of this occurrence, see 


THUBWAY THAM AND MR. CLACKWORTHY 


By JOHNSTON McCULLEY 


which story will be found in our next issue. Chicago and New York papers, please 
copy. 














STOLEN BONDS IN CASKET 


HE Pittsburgh police are trying to find the person who placed stolen bonds 

in a coffin with the body of Edward Grossman. When the late Mr. Gross- 

man died in Pittsburgh his effects, consisting of keys, twenty dollars, and a bank 

book, were turned over to the coroner, and his body was sent to his home in 

New York. The bonds were discovered when the casket was opened in New York. 

It is believed that the possessor of the stolen bonds feared discovery and 
chose this means of disposing of the incriminating evidence. 


oF—ps 











if you are an employer and desire te place your employees in the positions in your office er factory for which they are 
best fitted; or if you are just about to ste out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your friends as revealed in their chirography— 
send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion of them, free of 
charge. 

All communications will be held in strict confidence. When permission is granted, cases will be discussed in the 
department, with or without the illustrations. Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned 
be revealed. 

Every care will be taken to return specimens of handwriting, but it is to be understood that Miss Rice cannot be re- 
sponsible for them. 

W. M. H.—Sorry, but I don’t find the specimen that you say you inclose. 
Send it on, mentioning the fact that it is the second time. Your handwriting shows 
that you have a very positive personality and that you are of the assertive and 
aggressive type. What distinguishes you from those of the same tendency is 


that you are both ardently and unselfishly affectionate—which is not an ordinary 


combination at all. 


N titel Yer ze 
Ce Foca 


os GP 


I should say that you would be restless and impatient under any kind of 
supervision, and that ycu would be resentful of many things in social and business 
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life that would not disturb others of a more pliable disposition. To those you 
love, however, you are even humble. 


E. E. G.—“Just an old plug of a fellow”’—at the great age of thirty-four? 
Suppose you do have a large family to support? They are growing up all the 
time, and the worst will soon be over. Meanwhile, why not be using your spare 
time to learn something that you can get into when things are a bit easier? You 
have talent for mechanics. And there are always opportunities for a man to 
develop that. Look about you and try to get some one who will teach you all he 
knows in some special line of that sort. 





In time you will be able to turn to that and to make money, but for goodness 
sake stop thinking of yourself as an old fellow, or you will be one before ever 
you have had your true youth, 


F. W. M.—Yes, the writing of show cards is a fairly good business, and it 
is true that a man who can do that can find work. almost anywhere; but I would 
not recommend it for a man like you, and for the reason that I am sure you 
can do something more interesting and worth while. You express yourself, for 
instance, with exceptional accuracy and facility, and, although you say that you 
have had practically no education, you write a really clever letter which has some 
of the earmarks of the literary instinct. Now, I am not going to suggest that 
you should turn to literature, but I will say that you should get a commercial 
training and take up office correspondence—such work, for instance, as has to 
be done for mail-order houses, where a number of men do nothing but answer 
letters of inquiry and complaint. This is a business that requires just the sort 
of talent that you possess, and I recommend it to your attention. As a house 
painter, you are simply throwing away your life and will never get anywhere. 


Georce W. BeamM.—Your handwriting shows that you are about fourteen, 
in point of fact, though you may be seventeen in years, or a bit older. What 
you need is to pay careful attention to your studies, and to behave yourself as 
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any well-conducted child should. Don’t get the idea that you are even half 
grown up. The specimen you inclose shows a girl who is about at your own 
stage of development, and the advice I have given to you is equally applicable 
to her. 





Detective Story Magazine 


KatTrINKA.—Your handwriting does not show a spark of literary ability, 
my dear girl, and the sooner you realize that this is true, the better. You are, in 
fact, so far from the literary type that it would be hard to find a more unpromising 
subject for that career. Yes, I would say that you were stubborn, and that you 
did not know yourself well, but you are a kind and affectionate person. Turn 
your attention to practical lines of work—to business—and you will be sure to 
have success, especially if you do anything that requires a pleasing personality. 


Boccins.—Your instinct is leading you rightly, and you would do well to 
heed it. I could not imagine a worse misuse of talent than for you to be a fireman, 
and as for automobiles, you have no mechanical talent for such a line. I agree 
that thirty-five is about ten years beyond the age when you should take up archi- 
tectural drawing, but your talent for such work is so pronounced that it is worth 
a trial, anyway. 
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Take that course from your correspondence school, and devote that abundance 
of spare time that you have to it. I believe that you will succeed, if you brace up 
and get more active ambition and belief in yourself. 


Mrs, G, F., Cincinnati—Well, my dear girl, I really know of few “perfect” 
husbands, and according to his handwriting you have one that will stack up about 
as well as the average. For a wonder, your assertions about yourself are pretty 
accurate. You are careful, orderly, and thrifty, you do have patience and ambition, 
you are free of petty faults, and your nature is far stronger in every way than 
your husband’s, but you are evidently very fond of him; and, as yours is not a 
changeable nature, I think the best thing you can do is just to make up your 
mind that the dear lad is as he is and make the best of it. He has no great faults, 
and you say that he is devoted to you. Better be thankful, my dear, worrisome 
little woman. 


H. J. C—tThe first thing that you must do, H. J. C., is to stop thinking that 
you are slipping, mentally and physically. Your handwriting shows that you are 
not doing either and that all you require is the belief in yourself that you used 
to have. There is one person whose opinion any of us cannot afford to lose, and 
that is one’s self. Your memory is all right—your handwriting shows it. Believe 
that it is, and teach yourself to grin at yourself and the world, and you will find 
that your work will be easy and your prospects will brighten. No, I am not 
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“jollying” you—never do that sort of thing in my professional work. Don’t try - 
to change your work while you feel uncertain of yourself, but, when the grip 
tightens, see what you can do about being a salesman. 


Vespucius.—I “read” from the handwriting only, not from the contents of 
letters. After the deductions are made, I then read what the letter says. Very 
often that letter is a lie, although the writer is not aware of the fact; sometimes 
it is a conscious lie. In your case, the circumstances which you relate have little to 
do with the facts of your character. It is true that you have literary ability, and 
if you will persistently try to write fiction I think that in a few years you will 
be at least comparatively successful. 


Le Omens eter He , 





I do not believe that you are innately a salesman, but many writers are able 
to get some degree of success in that line, because they understand human nature 
so well. You are affectionate and exceptionally warm-hearted. You tell me not 
to discuss the specimen you inclose, but I have little but good to say of it, and 
I am sure that you will not mind. It shows refinement, delicacy of feeling, great 
ideality, and exceptional sweetness of disposition. You are a lucky man. As for 
you, my recommendation is that you continue what you have to do for a living, 
but that you take your literary possibilities very seriously, Don’t forget that, in 
my, opinion, a person who really means to “write” should write not less than two 
thousand original words each day before and after success arrives. 


Onto.—Why a “course” in journalism? If you are a graduate of a high 
school, go to your local paper and try to get on as a “cub” reporter. Your hand- 
writing shows me that you are rather precocious in development—that you are 
older than your years; and for this reason you should try to train at once instead 
of waiting. 











EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. BURNS 


Mr. William J. Burns is a well-known criminologist, who for years has been engaged in the study and investigation of 
crime and criminals. Any of our readers may consult Mr. Burns through this magazine in regard to any matter relating to 
crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of life and property against criminals and other 
evildoers. Letters seeking expert information along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGA- 
ZINE, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally by Mr. Burns, without chargo, if stamp 
for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed in this department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted, when 


so desired, 


The Female Criminal 


HE female criminal presents a number of problems to the detective that 
are well worth the most extensive study. There is too great a tendency 
to believe that the female criminal is more willing to talk under pressure 

than the male. She will often appear to be, but the capacity of women to act 
a part stands her in good stead here as in other ways. She will be able to appear 
overcome and frightened, and in that condition will often successfully deceive the 
officer who is questioning her. 

There is an impression, too, that a woman can have her feelings played on 
more easily than a man. This is also a fallacy. When a woman becomes more 
in the world of crime than a half-unwilling accomplice for some man, she is fully 
as able to take care of herself and to resist impulses as her male companions. 
This very type of hardened female criminal is a past mistress often in the art 
of seeming a creature of moods. If a well-known female criminal seems to be 
going all to pieces, she may really be, but it would be just as well to work on the 
proposition that she is shamming for very well-devised purposes of her own. 

The thing which has perplexed a great many operatives is that a woman is 
capable of having a real fit of hysterics, in which, although really unbalanced, 
she is able to remember and say that which has been settled in her mind before- 
hand. She has every appearance of being in a state when, if she were a man, 
that state would guarantee that she was, more or less, and involuntarily, speaking 
the truth. The reactions of women are different than men’s, and the detective 
who wants to be successful could not do better than study this, which is so much 
neglected by the average man in his profession. 

Of course the proportion of female offenders against the law is much smaller 
than the male, but the fact that is not generally realized is that, of this proportion, 
very few are apprehended—much fewer in proportion to the number than that 
of men. I do not: believe that this is due to any gallantry on the part of the 
man criminal in shielding the woman engaged with him in lawbreaking. In fact, 
the man criminal is pretty apt to throw the blame on a woman confederate, if 
he can. The higher grade of criminal will try to keep women out of association 
with him, in a criminal way, altogether, and his anxiety for his mother, wife, or 
family is often just as keen and as fine a thing as if he were not a lawbreaker. 
3ut when men and women become associates in crime, the lady is as apt to be 
the goat as anybody. 

Some laughable things have occurred sometimes wheh a detective has taken 
it for granted that a woman criminal will always react to the suggestion that 
her life may reflect on her children. There are women criminals, not of the lowest 
class, either, who are not half as easily touched or influenced by a regard for 
children as most men are. 

I do not intend to say that women criminals are devoid of the usual feeling 
for childhood, or that they are necessarily indifferent mothers; but I do say that 
a detective must deal with the female criminal on the assumption that he must 
find out whether she has the natural reactions of normal women, and not on 


the assumption that she has. 
Women are naturally good actors, and are able to “put one over” when most 
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men would fail at it. Some women of abandoned moral character can so success- 
fully impersonate the straightforward gaze and the self-respectful behavior of a 
good woman that they can deceive almost any one. Some of the women who 
specialize in jewel thefts have repeatedly got away from under the eye of a de- 
tective because their manner was so convincing that he could not believe them 
to be the guilty persons. It is a rare man criminal, indeed, who can do that. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


CuarLes Upett.—An assault is a misdemeanor if it is committed with the 
bare hand. But if it comprises acts with the hand which are deadly, it is some- 
times listed as assault or felony. Such acts would be attempted strangulation, 
attempt to injure the eyes by pushing with the thumbs, and so on. If the assault 
is committed with a weapon, it is listed as a felony, and the punishment is greater 
than if it were listed as assault or misdemeanor. Felony is punished by death or 
by long terms in State prison. A misdemeanor is punished by a fine being im- 
posed, or by a sentence to a county jail or city prison. 


Mrs. Stercius.—It is probable that the peddler whom you thoughtlessly let 
into the house was the confederate of the man who looted it. Never let a peddler, 
beggar, or other unknown person into the house, and demand the fullest credentials 
of any man who claims to be an inspector or a repair man of any sort. As a rule, 
the peddler who insists on sitting down in the hall or the kitchen on the plea that 
he is tired merely wants to look around and see what you have of value and how 
the house can be entered. If he is really tired he can sit on the doorstep as well 
as inside the hall. If you live in an apartment, keep a chain on the door, and 
never open the door wide enough so that the unknown person at the door can 
look into the private hall. A man who is used to his work can very easily estimate 
your circumstances, at times, by a glimpse into your hall. By all means give the 
description of that peddler to the police. It may be a clew. If he is really 
an innocent man he can soon establish that fact, so that your hesitation on his 
account is not warranted. 


Nerson T. Rucson.—Taking photographs of the scene of a crime is by 
far the best way to preserve the facts of the case. Memory is a tricky thing. 
You may think that you remember exactly where a chair, for instance, stood at 
the moment that you went into the room where—let us say—a dead man had 
just been discovered. But do you? Many times the testimony of even trained 
observers like experienced detectives has been discredited by a photograph. An- 
other advantage of the photograph is that you can show a judge or a jury exactly 
how the scene of a crime looked just after its discovery. The conviction of a 
criminal or the establishment of a man’s innocence may rest on this evidence, and 
perhaps nothing else would possibly clear the matter definitely. As to carrying 
a camera around all that time, on the chance need of it, that is difficult. A camera 
is heavy, is conspicuous, and would often prevent shadowing. It would danger- 
ously impede your movements if you were in the act of arresting a criminal. 
There are, however, very small cameras that can be carried in the pocket. 











——— 


OLD TRAFFIC SIGNALS REINSTATED 


FTER using semaphores for some time in directing traffic, the police of 
Columbus, Ohio, have discarded them and have returned to the older method 

of signaling drivers—by hand and arm motions, The Columbus police find that, 
in their city, the early method of directing traffic is less confusing to the public 
than the semaphore system. 




















conducted by 


Benjamin Call 


Any one interested in any phase of finger printing will receive advice from 
Mr. Call and his associates, upon a statement of their needs. Experts, in doubt 
as to the details of a case on which they are engaged, will be given prompt and 
careful attention. 

All communications requiring a reply must be accompanied by a stamped, 
addressed envelope. Mr. Call particularly invites letters and inquiries which 
may be published in this department. 





























ATENT” finger prints are those which are left on some smooth surface— 
L polished wood, windowpanes, bottles, guns, and so on. 

The latent prints require special treatment before they can be photo- 
graphed. They are all but invisible, and would be so were it not for the light which 
is reflected from the tiny marks made by the presence of perspiration in the finger 
tip. To see such latent prints, get your eye at an angle to the light and “squint” 
along this line, with the result that any marks on the surface that you are inspecting 
will show white. 

The latent print is the most important form in which the finger print is found, 
for it is this which the criminal leaves behind him, and the proper use of which 
will nearly always land him behind the bars of a prison cell. Unless you have 
been following the cases of finger-print work throughout the world, as shown in 
the newspapers, you would certainly be surprised to see how often the offender 
against the law is apprehended by the sole use of the finger-printing system of 
identification. 

Since the finger-print system was installed, in 1907, for the use of the navy, 
ver six thousand men have been identified by it and convicted for fraudulent 
enlistment. Ninety per cent of these men enlisted in the navy under their true 
names and either deserted or were given discreditable discharges, which would 
have prevented them from reénlisting under their true names. They therefore 
enlisted under other names, not realizing that their identities could not be con- 
cealed under the finger-print system, and were promptly identified and tried by 
court-martial. The experts in charge of the naval bureau state that this system 
has positively done away with the greatest problem that the navy of this or any 
otNer country ever had—that of identifying all who have ever been in its service. 

Many crimes would go unpunished, and many a dangerous criminal would 
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be roaming our streets under the guise of a good citizen, were it not for the 
fact that he had left behind him, at the scene of a crime, that which would fasten 
the guilt on him. 

Some of the court records of cases in which finger prints have figured are 
very interesting to those who are in the profession or about to enter it. 

In Seattle, Washington, George Gobert was arrested on October 2, 1918, 
on a second-degree burglary charge. He stoutly maintained his innocence until 
shown that his finger prints were on the glass of the window through which 
he had entered. He then pleaded guilty and was sentenced to from two to five 
years in the Washington State penitentiary. In the same place C. E. Lang was 
arrested October 30 1918, accused of three burglaries. He denied knowledge 
of any and all of the crimes until shown that there were finger prints in possession 
of the police which established his identity; then he admitted his guilt. 

The case of The United States against Walter Smith, alias “Shanks” Smith, 
is one that has many points of interest. On December 11, 1916, the saloon at 
312 G. Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., was entered and cash abstracted. 
The detectives found that the thief had entered from the rear through a window 
and thence to the room where the money was kept by cutting a hole in the door 
and then unlocking it; but before doing this he had tried to get through the tran- 
som, partly removing the putty around the glass. Here he rested his feet on 
the lower sill of a window to the right of the door, leaning over and supporting 
himself with his left hand against the wall to the left of, and at right angles 
with, the door, the height from the floor and the angle at which he stood being 
clearly shown by the imprint from the palm of his hand which was found there. 

This print was photographed, and, when compared with the imprint of the 
heel of Smith’s hand, was found to be identical. He pleaded “not guilty,” but 
was found guilty and was sentenced to three and one half years in the Atlanta 
Federal prison. Sandberg and Tyler, finger-print experts, were the witnesses 
who put through the conviction, and he was convicted solely on their evidence. 
His lawyer made the plea that the print taken of his hand by the authorities 
could not be used as evidence against him, but Justice Gould ruled that as Smith 
had made no objection to having his prints taken, they were given voluntarily and 
could be used as evidence. 

The persistent effort of lawyers to take this stand as to the use of finger 
prints is never successful, and no doubt in time they will be discontinued. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


Ex-SERGEANT McF.—A man with previous police experience ought to have 
an even better chance for success in finger-print work than one who has not. I 
do not believe that your age would be against you. Anyway, forty is not a great 
age, is it? No reason at all why you should not combine this with the work 
of the private-detective agency which you intend to open; in fact, nothing could 
be better than this combination. It would probably mean that your agency would 
be an assured success. 


M. Myers.—Detectives are required to make out reports for their superiors ; 
finger-print experts come under the head of detectives and are often so, in fact. 
Therefore, you will have to accustom yourself to giving in the written report. 
A report should be properly dated and the time consumed noted, together with all 
the details of the work. It should close with the expense account. In making out 
reports for finger-print work, it would be well to make sure that you are address- 
ing it to the proper person and that you use the title of that person and that you 
have his intitials correct. These things make your report look well, please the 
natural vanity that makes a man in a public position resent the improper use 
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of his name or title, and inspire confidence in you by the businesslike air they 
impart to your report. 


F. J. M.—Any city officials who “laugh at the idea of a finger print convicting 
a criminal of anything” are sadly out of touch, not only with their own times, 
but with an important aspect of their own profession. Invite them to read this 
department for a few weeks. I think that they will see a light. I hope that you 
are making a scrapbook of all incidents in the public press that have to do with 
the part that finger printing is playing in present-day criminal annals. If so, 
you ought to have tangible evidence to present to those Doubting Thomases. 
If you have not even the beginning of such a scrapbook, you see why a finger-print 
expert should have one, I am sure. A press-clipping bureau will be able to supply 
you with many items. 











IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE: 


FIVE BLANKS 


If you have the hardihood to sit next to a girl with a gun, 
remember ‘‘only fools rush in where angels fear to tread.’’ 


By WALTER PIERSON 








THUBWAY THAM AND 
MR. CLACKWORTHY 


Of course, something is bound to happen when the Confidence 
Man Extraordinary meets the elusive underground Dip. 


By JOHNSTON McCULLEY 


INSIDE OF A BOOK 


A Simon Trapp story. 


By ROY W. HINDS 
AND OTHER STORIES 








BE SURE TO ORDER YOUR COPY IN ADVANCE. 









































UNDER THE LAMP 


CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


HIS week’s choice morsel of mental food, to be digested as you sit under 
the study lamp, is a cipher that was woven into an advertisement appearing 
in the newspapers. The papers which accepted the ad, did so in good 

faith; the persons who answered it did so without knowing its true import— 
that is, with the exception of Maggie Cohan, alias The Backstairs Kid. 

Mag was in the band of five housebreakers who had eluded policemen for 
months, while they looted section after section of the city’s residential districts. 
Her part of the work was to get employment in the home of a prospective victim 
—done, incidentally, on the strength of forged references; as soon as she knew 
the premises on which she was employed, she would send all necessary information 
on to her chief. He would tend to the burglarizing of the house. Maggie, un- 
suspected, would stay on a month or so after each job, give some plausible excuse 
for leaving, then go on to new fields. Never did she come in contact with the 
head of her band; she received her share of loot through a third person, generally 
a member of the band who called on her ostensibly as her “feller ;” her communica- 
tions were carried on either through this person or through ads—in cipher. 

All this the police learned by dint of long watchfulness, and by comparison 
of descriptions and general methods of the band’s work—especially Mag’s—in 
homes that reported losses by theft. Also they learned, by a lucky slip of the 
tongue by a burglar arrested on suspicion, the location of the burglar band’s 
headquarters. But of course they could not go to it and make wholesale arrests, 
for they lacked the specific evidence necessary to convict. 

There came a day when a stool pigeon brought in word that the elusive band 
“he was to do a job that night. The stool had learned locations and details from a 

member of the band who had boasted, in a “speak-easy” back room-while under 
the influence of illegitimate “stuff,’”’ that he was one of the wanted band and that 
he was to have a hand in that night’s work. The police laid a trap, and it worked 
perfectly—or nearly so; for the entire band was captured, with the exception of 
Mag. She was not in when the job was done, and she was warned in time to 
escape arrest. 

The police solved the problem of a means of catching her by using the 
greatest lure a woman of her type follows. They circulated a report that the 
leader of the band was released from custody, in lieu of his promise to turn 
State’s evidence. They followed their report with an advertisement in the papers, 
supposedly for a maid—at the very house where the band formerly had its head- 
quarters. In the ad they placed a cipher, which they were sure Mag would see and 
with which they knew also that Mag was familiar. Mag did see the ad, and she 
walked right into the police net. 

Here is the ad. It contains the cipher that led to Mag’s capture. Solve it and 
see how. 

“Aged housekeeper wants young parlormaid, trustworthy, thoroughly accom- 
plished, having large, varied experience, to work into ultimate charge her duties.” 

Then followed the address, with these figures on a separate line: 


25415349123 101T22451 3. 
Next week’s issue will contain the answer. 


The answer to last week’s problem is: “The next regular meeting will be 
held Tuesday, July twelfth.” It can be found by tracing down and up every 
adjacent column, beginning at the upper left-hand corner and skipping every other 
line as you go up and down. 














This department, conducted WA of tieet d DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE 
and WESTERN STORY a 2 mg readers double service, is offered 
free of charge to our readers. ts \purpes to aid them in getting in touch with | 
persons of whom they have lost See 
While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 
“blind” if you prefer. in sending ‘blind’ notices, you must, of course, on us your right name and address, so that we 
reserve 


can forward promptly any fetters that may come for you. We the right to reject any notice that seems to us 


eae al 
if it” can be avoided, please do not send us a ‘General Delivery” post-office address, for experience has proved that 
those persons who are not specific as to address often have mail that we send them returned to us marked ‘‘not found,” 
it would be well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 
yeu hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your notice out. 
phy readers, help those whose friends or relatives are missing, as you would like to be helped if you were in a similar 





position. 

ING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or telegram, asking for money ‘‘to get home,” et 

cetera, until you afe absolutely certain that the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 

cy 

BLAHUTE, FRANK.—A friend, who has not heard from _ WILLIAMS, SYLVANUS C.—He was last heard of in 
him since 1918, asks him to write. Yay, care of this Natchitoches, Louisiana, in 1869, and would be now about 
mag2zine. ed eight a old. He left his home in Hanover, 
aine, in_ 186 and went to live with an uncle named 
NELSON, MRS. G. W., whose maiden name was SALLY _— Freeborn Bartlett, who was a slave owner and was quite 
Y. She was last heard from five years ago at St. Cloud, Wealthy until the war deprived him of everything except 
Florida. Her husband is a sign painter. Any informa- Some cash and jewels, which he had buried. He died in 
tion about her will be gladly received by her sister, Mrs. 1869, and Sylvanus wrote to his mother saying that he was 
W. A. Fossett, General Delivery, Tampa, *ylorida. going to South America. All efforts to find him from thet 


ANDERSON, PAUL M.—He is twenty-three years old, time have failed, but his nephew, who has always felt 
about five feet’ eight inches tall, weighs about one hundred or Be ae BEL Bae aon See Lg Botlo wa be read by 
and fifty pounds, and has black hair and brown eyes. He oot ge lg sagt aa alee tie any hee G happy 
was working in the navy yard in Washington, D. C., in oh paelat une.” Ae De Boatae,. mate whatever 
November, 1919, but left his job and bought a ticket for of his long-lost uncle, Albert P. Foster, care of this 


tid Pe Lai ae is gl last that a family heard of oe magazine. 
is father, sister, and brether are all very anxious to know R —Ple writ ve £0 new you 
where he is and what he is doing and would be glad to of a SO tania W. food ioe rere oer 
have him home again. Any one who can give news of him Cincinnati, O . . : 
will do a great favor by writing to his brother, Norman W. 4 % 
Anderson, care of this magazine. HELL. MRS. MARIE.—She was last heard of in 
Mound City, Hlinols, in 1919. Her brother has news for 
BONNER.—If LUCILLE or JEANETTE BONNER, who her and would like to hear from her as soon as possible. 
aga ith a “fig “ts vind were in eureeaee gare Their mother and father are dead and he ig lonely. Cor- 
ew Jersey, should see this, they are asked to write to L. Bebo 2 ee 
B., care of this magazine poral RK. L. Bebout, care of this magazine. 
P a FLOYD, JUDSON.—He is twenty-one years old, of slen- 
MASON, JACK C.—He disappeared on September 30, der build; and has dark hair. He left his home in July, 
1920, at Atlanta, Georgia. He had complained of head- 1921, to go North to work in the grain fields. His Sister 
aches | for several weeks, , and Was very nervous, and it Is is anxiously seeking him and will be deeply grateful to any 
thought that he may have had a lapse of memory and is one who can give ber information that will help to find 
being held somewhere, or may be known by another name. him Mrs. Mary Riley, 1158 South Street, Beaumont, 
There was ne reason for his going away. is mother is Texas. li ae 


very ill and wants him badly. He is thirty-seven years 
old, five feet ten and a half inches tall, weighs one hun- NOTICE.- 


Have received your letters, but have no ad- 
dred and sixty pounds, and has gray eyes, ir complexion, dress, so canr 
lig! TN 


ot answer. All are well. Still get my mail 


























hit g brown hair. here is a tattoo ign of clasped at H. Please send address. I, 

hands one arm between the wrist and elbow, and a ~~ 

small sear on his forehead. When he left he wore a_lady’s == — mher 

watch, with monogram N. L. M., belt with silver buckle PP RS ST al OLIVER... He asa member r of the 

with J . M. on it, and a ring with an elk’s tooth and a of in March, 1921. He is twenty ars ol 

hte OR, Any information will be most gratefully received inches tall oe shs one 4 lred ia fifty- four pound and 
y Mrs. Nellie Mason, care of this magazine, ria agg Milla i | a OR gps cose Bor 

by Mrs. 2 oobi has blue eyes and light hair. Ar information about him 
DE MATTOS, HARRY BURTON.—He was formerly a will be gratefully received. D. V. M., care of this maga- 

teller in the Dominion Bank in Toronto, Canad and at zine. 

one time was a member of the Forty-eighth ighlanders. Se fa ob t -t - anc 

He was last heard of in 1914, when he was in Ireland pag ‘yek hur and eves) He is a chet, His sister wil 

with opera company. It is thought that he is now in greatly. appreeiate any information that will help her to 

ha aaa te sees Pry ag es age be io wee communicate with him. Mrs. Julia Bruce, 415 Market 

ba ry ADD, oe Springs, Se 
who pons gratefully appreciate any information about him, Street, Hot Sprin Arkansas. 
A. E. J., care of this magazine. FARTHINGTON, ELONZO, from Clifton Forge, West Vir- 
, inia, Any one who knows his present address will do a 

BEAN, R. DAN.—His nephew would like to hear from §1P*@, An ; ; 4 

him, Wil iam C. Morey, 511 Cooley Street, Kalamazoo,  f¥or by sen it to G. A. M., care of this magazine. 

Michigan. LANGENDOFFER, FLORENCE MAY.—She was last 


hey are sev- heard from in Martins Ferry, Ohio, about ten years ago. 
way from their Her maiden was Davis, and before her m arriage she 
nformation about lived in Philadelphia. Her husband is a cut-class polisher 
: i y ter, who hopes and he worked in Wheeling, West Virginia. His first name 
they will see ‘this and write to her at once. Clara B. Mer- se Wendal. There is news of importance awaiting these 
rill, Industry, Illinois. d_ they are asked to write to Sister Alice 
ssc 7 zester, care of this magazine, who will greatly appreciate 
att bi ht ARMAND J.—If I do not hear from you any infor matior n about her sister and her husband. 
I 








MERRILL, WENDELL and CHARLES 
enteen and fourteen years of age and rau 
ne in storia, Illinois, recently. Any 

gladly received by their 






















S00 all have to sacrifice the baby. lease write to 
Li 7 once.—Lena, 341 Exchange Street, Geneva, New York. STOKES, JOSEPH, who signed up for acrobatic work 
with a show in Newark, Ne Jerse asked to write to 
BOYLE, JAMES J., who was overseas with the engineer Fitzgerald, West Haven. Connecticut, who wants him in 
outfit of the Twenty-ninth Division, and whose home is his company. 
hear nt x0olis, Minnesota. His old pal would like very 
much to ar from him. Ed. P. Corrigan, 7 Grant Street, SHANNON, SIGISSAMER SVLVESTER. —He disappeared 
McKees Rocks, Pennsylvania. from his home in Indianapolis 1a, in July, 1912. He 
BARRETT, WILLIAM.—When last heard from he was is a allroad, man, fireman “a jg aa 
the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, and was running 4 hair pH is known ‘as Bi el ip 
neh in Topeka, Kansas. He visited zi 01 thirty-eight years old Any will help to 










forty years ago, and his niece, who has not 
that time, is anxious to know where he is 


Mrs. Frances 


find him will be gladly received 
Street, Cleve- 


Shannon McCollem, 1978 West Big 











information about him or_his family. Mrs. May uire, 26 es 
Hart Street, Cohoes, New York land, Ohio. 
EDLER.—Two sis at rs of this name, who lived on Walnut TREFTZ, DANIEL.-—-He is fif feet ten 
Street, Westville, a moved to Brooklyn. Also any inches tall, with brown eyes ‘ t he ard 
persons ea worked in the employment office of the Wood- of in Toledo one wl : vill do ae 
bury. “plat at Woodbury, New Jersey, in February, 1919, a great favor by writing to his sister, is very anxious 
are asked "6 write to B illy, care of this magazine. to hear from him. Mrs. John Korb, Sycamore, Ohio, 
TARPL’., W. L., of Tuskegee, Alabama. He served in WILLMAN, oe who disappeared a short time ago 
the navy during the war, and worked for a fish comp any from her home in —— e Her mother is very ill and 
near Grand River, Ohio, in the fall of 1920. is old buddy is grieving at lhe : ‘abs ‘ Everything will be made all 
would like to hear from him. C, N, Clarke, 111 Quest right if she will go sewers If she does not care to go she 
Street, Newcastle, Pennsylvania, is asked to write to S. V. Baer, in care of this magazine. 

















TURNER, JAMES F., 3R.—He was last seen in Pickton, 
Amarillo, on December 1, 1919. 

n. A friend is anxious to hear 
from him «nd will appreciate any information. G. Nowlin, 
care of this magazine. 


GLOUER, THELBERT.—A pal who knew him at Bont. 
Oklahoma, ‘from 1909 to 1912, and has not heard of him 


since, would like to get news of m. any one who 
knows his address will write, the favor will be appre- 
ciated. V. L. Burchell, care of this magazine. 


FATHER.—Please write soon and give us an address 60 
that we may write to you. We are all worried about you 
and want to hear from you.—Mrs. C, Hawkins. 


DAWLAND, E. WHEELER.—He is thirty-four years old, 
five feet nine inches tall, and was last heard of in Caruthers- 
ville, Missouri, in 1914. Any information regarding h 
will be greatly appreciated by his brother, Doctor G. B. 


Dawland, 608 North Fourth Street, Ishpening, Michigan. 
KEEBLER, 8B. J.—He was reported killed in Belgium on 
July 9, 1917, 


but_ the British government says he was dis- 
charged October 17, 7. His people have been unable 
to find out anything definite and would be grateful to any 
one who could give them some information about him or 
his pal, JACK HARDING. His sister will be glad to hear 


from any one who can tell her anything whatever about 
these two young men, Mrs. G. M, Lonthan, care of this 
magazine. 


WILSON, or EARLY, GLADYS, RUBY.—Wherever you 
may be, do not forget the promise you made to write to your 
friend at Camp Grant. Please write in care of this 
magazine. —A. O. euer, 


REED, FRANK.—He is about nineteen wots of age, 
with brown eyes and light-brown hair. e was last nena 
of about 1917, in San Antonio, Texas. A “Triend will be 
very grateful to any one who can help to find him or who 
will send his present address. J. F. W., care of this 
magazine. 


CRANE, BERT.—He was a member of Battery E. Sixth 
Field Artillery, in 1915, at Laredo, Texas. He is asked 
to write to D. W. Heltzel, $12 North Division Street, Misha- 
waka, Indiana. 


CONRAD, EARL W.—He is asked to write to his brother 
Bill in-care of this magazine, who will be glad to hear 
from any one who can give him his brother’s address. 


STARR, GEORGE.—He disappeared from Little Falls, 
New York, in September, 1888, at which time he was 
employed as conductor on the N. Y. C. R. R., and is now 
sixty-seven years old Any one who can give any infor- 
mation about him will do a great favor by writing to Lucy 
Strever, care of this magazine. 


MORGAN, D. WILSON.—He has not been heard from 
since he left his' home twelve years ago. e was about 
six feet tall, is now twenty-seven years old, and has light, 
curly hair and blue eyes. His mother and father have both 
died since he left, and his sister hopes that kind readers 
may be able to give her some news of him He is her 
only brother, and it would make her very happy indeed 
if she could find him. Ellen Morgan, care of this magazine. 


HOLCOMB, OSCAR.—Le was last heard from in Decem- 
ber, 1919, when he was somewhere in France. He served 
in the Supply Train Corps. He is about five feet five 
inches in height, with fair skin and ae hair. Any 
information would be greatly appreciated. G. B., care 
of this magazine. 


AVIS.—When I was about two years old I was taken 
to the orphan asylum at Memphis, Tennessee. 
there that my name was James Davis and 
born at Rockford, Illinois, in 1898. water I was adopted 
by John M. Seigler, of Batesville, Mississippi, whose name 
I bear. I have never known who my own people are, and 
if any one can help me to find them I shall always be 
deeply grateful. James Davis, care of this magazine. 


ONOVAN, MARGARET.—Sho left Kinsale County, Ire- 
my about twenty years ago: Ghe has three sisters, Mary 
Ellen, Nelly, and Cather news_as to their where- 
abouts will ‘be greatly appreciated by J. Q., care of this 
magazine, 


AHLGREN, L.—She was last heard of in Minneapolis, 
in ite and it is thought that she may still be there. 
A close friend of hers, who is now in the hospital, would 
be very glad to get information as to her present address, 
and will appreciate any assistance in finding her. M. M., 
care of this magazine. 


ROGEN, 1!.—I have important news for you. 
Write to me in care of this magazine.—David. 


MEADOWS, OREN L.—He is twenty-two years old, and 
has dark-brown eyes and black hair. When last heard of 
he was somewhere in Illinois. His father is crippled and 
is lonely and worried because he does not hear from his 
boy. Out of the six that were at home when he went 
away only three are left. he sees this and will only 
write a line to his father to let him know that he is 
alive and well, it will make him happy. If any one who 
the kindness will 
W. G. Meadows, care of this 


Please 


can give information about him will write, 
be gratefully appreciated. 
magazine. 
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LONG, MRS.—In the year 1910, Mrs. Long and her 
two daughters were in Mayaguez, Porto Rico, and took a 
great interest in a baby girl named Maria Teresa Gon- 
zalez. With the consent of the mother they took the child 
to their home on a visit, and three months later Mrs. 
Long left for the United States, taking the child with 
her. Nothing has been heard of her or the baby since 
she left, and the mother is heartbroken, as she can get 
no news of her child. One of Mrs. Long’s daughters was 
a school-teacher while they were in Porto Rico. — 
who knows this lady, or can give any information 
her or her daughters, will do a great favor by writing to 
the mother of the missing child, who has no other means 
of finding her, and who will be deeply grateful for any 
kind assistance in the matter. Mrs, Carmelo Maria Gon- 
zalez, care of this magazine, 

TAYSA.—An anxious mother 


s 
children of this name. ROLLA 
taken by her grandaunt, Mrs. J. 





is looking for her two 
FRANCES, the girl, was 
HL. Rees, of Costello, Penn- 
in 1902, and the boy, HAROLD CHANCY, was 
taken by his grandmother, Mrs. Anna Staysa, of Couders- 
port, the same State, in the same year. The mother was 
very ill at the time the children were taken and she has 
not been able to d them since that time. Any one who 
can give information that will help her in her search will 
do a very great kindness by writing to G. W. Richardson, 
care of this magazine. 


CAVANAUGH, TOM.—Please communicate with vont old 
friend Ed, who has important new or you. four tele- 
gram from New Orleans had no save ss. Everything will be 
held as strictly confidential. Jack Gordon, 1515 Nostrand 








Avenue, Brooklyn, New Yor! 
STALEY, MRS. FRANK J., whose maiden name was 
Snow Phillips. She was last heard of in Chicago, when 


She has been missing 


she was living on Halstead Street. 
hear from her. 


since 1912. Her husband is anxious to 
Frank J. Staley, care of this magazine. 


HIGHFILL, CALVIN HENRY.—He lived at one time with 
his family in Salem, Indiana, where he worked as a sec- 
tion foreman. He is now about fifty-four years old. Any 
information about him will be greatly appreciated by his 
children. O, W. Highfill, care of this magazine. 


MORRIS, LOYD.—He was last heard of at Krum, Texas. 
Any news of his whereabouts will be appreciated by his 
old pal ‘‘Spike,’’ who hopes he will see this and write to 
him. Maymond McKelvy, P. O. Box 75, Bartlesville, Okla- 
homa. 


RAPIDEAUX, or RAPIDO, JOHN.—He is a_ French 
Canadian, dark, and broad shouldered, about forty-six years 
old. Any one who knows his present address will do a 
favor by sending it to L, G., care of this magazine. 


SEIBERT, HARRY.—When last heard of he was travel- 
ing with a circus, and in August, 1916, was at Hazleton, 
Pennsylvania. His son-in-law would be glad to hear from 
him or from any one who knows his address. Bill Stein- 
hoff, care of this magazine. 


PROCTOR, FLORENCE, who left Chicago in 1919 to work 
in a restaurant on the Santa Fe Railroad, She is about 
twenty-four years old, with light hair and blue eyes. A 
friend is very anxious Ph find her and will greatly appre- 
ciate any information, )». C. Twitehell, care of this maga- 
zine. 

WILLIAMS, JESSIE, or MRS. JESSIE E. HOLLIS, is 
asked to write to C. E. Claughton, at Three Lakes, Wash- 
ington. 


BLEATMAN, JOHN.—He is about forty-five years old, 
slim, and of dark complexion. When last seen he wore 
a black mustache. His daughter, who has heen looking 
for him for years, would be happy if she could get news 


of him, and hopes to do so through some kind reader. He 
has been missing about nine years. Any helpful! informa- 
tion will be most gratefully received, Mrs. Mabel Bor- 


man, care of this magazine, 


KRAUS, WILLIAM.—Ile was last heard of in 1902 at 


Glen Uillin, North Dakota. Hie is about thirty-two years 
old, five feet eight inches tall, and has brown hair and 
eyes. His brother, who has not seen him for nineteen 
years, 


would be delighted to hear from him, and will be 
grateful for any news that will heip to find him. J. J. 
Kraus, Box 285, Harrington, Washington. 

last heard of in 


HODGE, FRANCES.—She was Grand 





Forks, North Dakota, in 1919. She is asked to write to 

her oid friend, E. Hudson, care of this magazine, 
CORD.—Fred Cord and_ his sister Elizabeth were brought 

to the United States by their parents from Germs > 

they were children The family settled in 

where their mother died during the yellow-fever enidamia 


of the sixties. Their father then took them to a small 
settlement three miles from Boutte, Louisiana, where he 
left Elizabettr with a family named Billman, leaving 
the boy for New Orleans, where all trace of him was lost 
Any one who knows where any of his descendants are 
living will do a_ kindness by communicating with a son 
of Elizabeth Cord, Fred Petre, care of this magazine, 


MERRIFIELD, ROBERT C.—His home was in Sand Point, 
Idaho, and he was last heard from when he was with 
the 146th F. A. in France. ny news whatever will be 
gratefully appreciated. M. Booth, care of this magazine. 
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NANCE, na a Alten. He wes | L we heard from in 
Cleveland, Ohio, -class blacksmith 
and horesehoer,” five oy oi inct i." iT forty-six years 
of age, weighs about one hundred and thirty pounds, and 
is of dark complexion. Any information as to his where- 
abouts will be gratefully receiyed by his son, Sergeant B. 
E. Nance, care of this magazine. 


MILLER, wre ALFRED.—He was bom in Nashville, 
Tennessee, in 1885. He is wot six feet tall, and has 
brown eyes my brown, — hair. His mother, who has 
not heard from him since 1910, will be deeply grateful to 
any one who can_ give her information that will help her 
to find her son, Mrs, E. L, Russell, care of this magazine, 


STONE, CARROLL, who was last heard of in Nebraska 
about six years ago. y information will be greatly ap- 
preciated. H. D. Stone, care of this magazine. 


RAZZETT, CHARLES.—He is Italian, about thirty-five 
years old, of dark complexion, and was in Lower California 
when last heard of. Also GEORGE H. SHEARWOOD, 
about thirty-five years old, of light complexion, and was 
traveling for an advertising concern when last heard from. 
These two are asked to write to a friend, who would appre- 
ciate any news of them. R. W. B., care of this magazine. 


MOBLEY, JOHN.—Your old pal from_the Bayard, New 
Mexico, would like to hear from you. Please write to C. 
E. Nichols, Route 1, Pardeeville, Wisconsin. 


McCAMEY, JOHN DONOVAN.—When last heard of he 
was in_a hospital somewhere in Nebraska with a_ broken 
nose. He is about five feet eight inches tall, with black 
hair beginning to turn gray and blue eyes. He married 
Leota Smelly in Payne County, Oklahoma, and is about 
forty-eight years old. Any _clew as to his whereabouts 
will be gladly received by P, H., care of this magazine. 


DONE, TROTTER, sometimes known as Rusty. He joined 
the army and left Paducah, Kentucky, in 1914, and was 
last heard of in Honolulu in 1915. He is about thirty 
years old. Any one who knows_ his address will do @ 
favor by writing to his old pal, Burney Hudgerus, care of 
this magazine. 


WILLIAMS, HARRY H., who married Bessie May 
Daugherty about twenty-five years ago, and whose son 
was born August 27, 1898, in Detroit, Michigan. He was 
last heard of fourteen years ago in Nashville, Tennessee. 
If he would care to hear from his son who is married and 
has two children, he is asked to write to Harry E. Wil- 
liams, care of this magazine. . 


WEIMER, JACOB.—Tie was last heard from in New 
York City. He is about fifty-three years old. Any infor- 
mation that @ill help to find him will be greatly appre- 
ciated by his mother, Mrs. Elizabeth Weimer, 319 Oswego 
Street, Syracuse, New York. 


REVIER.—I_ was told that I was_ born in Hutchison, 
or Witchita, Kansas, on October 5, 1892, and was given 
to some people named Shaffer, W. H. and Eloise B. fy 
foster mother is now Mrs. Shepherd I have not heard 
from_her for years. When last I heard of her she was 
in Houston, Texas I would be glad to hear from any 
one who can tell me something of my own people, or who 
could give me some clew so that I could find them. L 
G. Revier, care of this magazine. 


SCOTT, FRANK P.—He was last heard of in Spokane, 
Washington, in July, 1920, and it is thought that he 
moved to San Francisco, or vicinity. Any information that 
will help to know Ss present whereabouts will be appre- 
ciated by his old friend, John E. Bowen, 825 Eddy Street, 
San Francisco, California. 


BREESE, LESTER, twelve years of age, with brown 
eyes and light hair; LLOYD, ten, with brown eyes and hair; 
and BESSIE, fourteen, also with brown eyes and_ hair. 
Their mother is seeking them. They are with their father, 
who is a garage mechanic, and who said he was taking 
them to Los Angeles, but their mother has been unable 
to get any info-mation as to where they are, and all her 
efforts to find them have failed. She will be glad to hear 
from any one who can tell her anything whatever that will 
help her in her search, Mrs, Ida Breese, care of this 
magazine 


SULLIVAN, JOHN M., generally mown as Jack 
a miner and was last heard of in Carlisle, West Vireintas 
Any information that will help to_ find him will be very 
gratefully received and appreciated by E. K., care of this 
magazine. 


JACK.—Let me know what you are doing ang when you 
will come back. I am so worried about you. am work- 
ing and am paying back the money to uncle. ii write 
to O. D. R., 5707 South Normandie Avenue, Los Angeles, 
California. 


FULLER, MRS. MAY.—She is a hospital nurse and was 
last heard of in Dallas, Texas, two years ago. She has 
two children, Harriet and Billy. Her husband’s name is 
Frank. Her sister would be happy to hear from her, and 
hopes she will see this and write to her. Mrs, James W. 
Carey, R. R. 4, Galena Road, Peoria, Ill!nois. 


YOPP, FRED., formerly of Long Island. He worked for 
the International Motor Co. in 19 friend would like 





to get his present address. Hugh Ohl, 610 East Sixth 
Street, Plainfield, New Jersey. 


ScoTT, WALTES A.—He is twenty-six years old. and 
has dark hair and eyes, and is tanned by the su He 
fought 2 os Cruz and was honorably discharged from 
the ma He was last heard from at the marine bar- 
racks in Philadelphia. Any one who knows where he is 
yill do a favor by writing to E, P., care of this magazine, 


BETZ, MRS. JOHN, formerly Lutitia Whitaker, who 
moved several years ago from Chatham Hill, Pennsylvanian 
to Kentucky. Letters sent to her have been returned. 
daughter is very anxious to communicate with her, and 
will be grateful to any one who can help her to know 
where she is. Janie, care of this magazine. 


McKAY, W. H., who was last heard of in Denver, Colo- 
rado, about a year ago. He was a cook. An old friend 
would like to know his present address and will be very 
grateful for any helpful information. L. W.. care of this 
magazine. 


GLEASON, JOHN J.—He is forty-two years old, but leoks 
younger. He has several gold front teeth and wears horn- 
rimmed glasses. His wife will be glad to hear from any 
one who can tell where he is. Mrs. Emmy Gleason, 
care of this magazine. 


STERLING, JAGK. —Write to your pal, Carl Johnson, 
care of this magazine. 


FREEBORN, JOHN.—For several years previous to 1916 
he ran a hotel on Superior Street, Duluth, Minnesota. He 
left there and bought a cattle ranch either in the Cana- 
dian Northwest or in the United States just across the 
oeine. Any ons ee owe his present address will do 

great kindness by to his son, John Freeborn, 
1019 Champlain Street, “Totedo, Ohio. 


STOCKFORD, ERNIE and BEBECCA, generally known as 
Bessie. They have not been heard of for sixteen years. 
Bessie is about thirty-three years old. d her brother is 
twenty-three. They were born in Port Huron, Michigan, 
a were last heard of in Saginaw, that State. Their 
sister would be very happy if she could hear from them, 
and will gratefully appreciate any information that will 
help her to find them. Mrs. Luella Elliot, care of this 
magazine. 


REYNOLDS, KATHE AGNES.—She is now eighteen years 
old, and was taken to Chicago when she was a child, and 
was adopted some person whose name is not 
known. Any information about her will be gratefully re- 
ceived by W. S. Reynolds, care of this magazine 


GOSNELL, CLAUDE W.—He be in the navy at San 
Francisco in September, 19 one who knows his 
address will do a favor by s nding. it to Ed., care of this 
magazine. 


AIKEN, HORACE.—He may be known by the name of 
Tyson. He was last seen in Detroit in December, 1912. 
He is five feet eight inches tall, bas built, and athletic, 
with blue eyes, light-brown hair nd a V-s shaped scar 
under his chin. Any information haat him will be grate- 
fully received by ae care of this magazine, who has 
important news for him 


JOHN.—Please write. It was all my fault, and TI hope 
you will forgive me.—N, Fields, care of this magazine. 


CONNELLY, CLAUDE C., “CURLEY.’’—He was last 
heard from at Detroit, in March, 1921. “He is about five 
feet ten inches tall, weighs one hundred and fifty pounds, 
and has a birth mark on his right cheek. His relatives 
are very anxious to know his whereabouts, and will be 
deeply preter to any one who can give ‘m news of 

Be Fred Oakes, 9021-2 North Saginaw Street, 
Filnt, Michigan. 


RUTTAN, HARRY.—He deft his home_in Port Angeles, 
Washington, in November, 1918, for Honolulu. on the 
steamer “Melrose.” He has brown eyes and hair and is 
about five feet seven inches tall. He is asked to return 
home, as everything is all right now and his mother is 
very poorly. Her address is 6735 Sixteenth Avenue, N. ’ 
Seattle, Washington.—Alma. 


RUDDiCK, PEARL.—Her maiden name was Moore. She 
has a child called Vivian. She is about twenty-two years 
old and was last heard of in Pueblo, Colorado, at her 
home. An old friend ig anxious to know where she is, 
and will greatly appreciate any information B. H. D., 
care of this magazine. 


DILLING, GEORGE BERTHEL.—Te left Chicago to go 
to Brooklyn in September, 1898, when his daughter was 
six years old, and she has not seen him since that time. 
He was born in Horense, Denmark, and is now about 
fifty years of age. His daughter is now married and has 
three children, who would like to see their grandfather. 
Any news that would give a _clew as to his whereabout3 
would be gladly welcomed. Mrs. O. Dilling Walton, 3749 
Vincennes Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


BRITT, JOHN and EDITH, who used to live at Westby. 
Montana, and later moved to Montgomery, Alabama. There 
is important news for Soe if they will write to E. Gar- 
rity, Box 28, Koze, Illinois. 


LIVELY, SAMUEL PERRY, JR.—He was last heard of 
in Jonesboro, Arkansas, in 1900. He left there and has 
not been heard of since. He was a doctor. Any infor- 
mation as to his whereabouts will be greatly appreciated 
by his nephew, O. W. Lively, “cobden, Illinois. 
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MALONEY.—In 1885 I was in Father Drumgoole’s home 
for boys, where I was known as Daniel Cole. My_ step- 
father was John Cole, but my right ly is Daniel Ma- 
loney. My mother’s ®aMme was Mary. I believe that my 

rents are living somewhere in New York City, and shall 
be grateful for any information that will help me to find 
them. Daniel Maloney, cate of this magazine. 


MOORE, MRS. LEONA B., and her two children. They 
were last heard of in Monroe, Louisiana. Any informa- 
tion that will help to know where they are will be gladly 
received by R. H. Wade, care of this magazine. 








ALBEE.—Please come home. All is forgiven. Buntie 
misses you; Yimmie still loves you.—Your heartbroken 
Willie. 


KLUG, JOSEPHINE.—She is about thirty-five years old. 
In 1906 she worked in Sans Souci Fark, Chicago, and 
lived on West Beethoven Place, that city. Any informa- 
tion that will help to find her will be greatly appreciated 
by a friend. H. Phelps, P. O. Box 352, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 


MRS. JIMMIE C.—Please write to your friend P. I. R., 
eare of this magazine, 


HATHAWAY, MURRAY, 
SON, who were in Pacific 
Please write to your old pal, 
Ada, Ohio. 


BABE.—Still miss you. 
Box 266. 


LEWIS, GEORGE.—He is about fifty-four years old, and 
was last heard of in Charleston, Missouri. Any one who 
knows him, or who can give any information as to his 
whereabouts, will do a great favor by writing to his son, 
Orville Lewis, 116 Broadway, Toledo, Ohio. 


LEAVITT, BLANCH PORTER.—When last heard of she 
was living in Kansas City, Missouri, where her husband 
ation in the Benet They lived for a time at Rosedale, 
Cans riend is anxious for news of Mrs, Leavitt, 

will be grateful for any information as to her _pres- 

whereabouts. Mrs, Rachel C, Adams, Star Route, 
Kinnison, Oklahoma, 


TODD, P. HUBERT.—He is twenty-nine years old, five 
feet eight inches tall, of fair complexion, and walks lame. 
He was last seen at Shepparton, Australia, in October, 
1912, and is supposed to be somewhere in Canada, and 
may be suffering from loss of memory. 
engaged in farming, and might be known as Doc 
las a north-of-England accent. 
deeply grateful for any news of him, and will greatly appre- 
ciate any helpful information. Mrs, Todd, care of this 
magazine, 


SIAS, JIMMY.—He is about five feet ten. inches tall, 
with dark-brown hair and ey of fair complexion, and 
has a sear over his right eye. When last seen he was 
in the navy. An old friend would be glad to hear from 
him. R. De Massie, care of this magazine. 


J. C. T. L.—Please write and let me sknow where you 
are. I have made everything here O. K.—Mrs, J. C. L. 


“BUNCO,” and GRADY, DAW- 
Beach, California, in 1911. 
Homer C. Bow, Box 704, 


Please write.—Barbara Madge, 














NELSON, HERBERT.—He was last heard from about 
nine years ago in New York City. He was a sailor. He 
is now about forty-two years old. His niece would be 
very glad to get news of him, and will be most grateful 


to any one who can help her to find him, Mrs. C. Nele 
son Godfrey, Route 2, Bussey, Iowa. 
MACHABY, FRED J., who left Clinton, Massachusetts, 


in 1899, or any one knowing his whereabouts, will do @ 
favor by writing to H. M. W., care of this magazine. 


ROSS, HAZEL.—If you see this, write 
It will be to your interest. H. M. B 
magazine. 


FORMAN or BODLAK, MADELINE HELEN, for! 
Alexandria, Louisiana, and ieard of i 
asked to write to M. H. W., an of this magazine. 


O'BRIEN, MARY and HANNAH, who left Ballyclough, 
County Cork, Ireland, about twenty years ago. ir 
formation that will help_to know their present whe feabouts 
will be appreciated by James Lysaght, 71 Bickford Street, 
Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts, 


POLLOCK, LEWETTE.—When last heard from she was 
teaching school somewhere in Ohio, and for a time was 
with the Glen Mills School in Darlington, Delaware. . 
daughter would be glad to hear from her or from any ome 
who can tell her where ne rs. Samuel Matson, 
2122 North Eleventh Street, Philadelp ‘hia, Pennsylvania, 


WILLIAMSON, JAMES EDGAR.—He is about forty-four 
years old, with brown hair, gray eyes, and a ruddy com- 
i Iie was last seen in Detroit in 1918. There is a 
small scar on the left side of his chin, and he is about 
Six feet tall. He worked for nearly twenty years as rail- 
Way fireman and engineer and is a mason. His daughter 
Ruth, who is now married, would like very much to hear 
from him. Mrs. J. W. Mackie, care of this magazine. 


HAMER, AL., called 


to m° at once, 
Baker, care of this 





“Albuquerque Al,”” is 
care of this maga- 


sometimes 


asked to Write at once to Prairie Rose, 
zine, 
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—I understand and forgive. Have faith and 


ARTHUR. 
be brave.—Mother Lady. 


WILLIAMS, given names unknown. There were three 
children, one died in Rochester. They have two uncles, 
James and John Archer, both of Rochester, New York. 
Any information about them will be appreciated by Mrs. 
John Archer, care of this magazine. 


McCORY-LITTLE.—News of any 
Mury MecCory, or Rogers, of Glennine, Carrickmore, who 
married John Little, of Dungaunden County, Tyrone, Ire- 
land, will be gladly received by her daughter, Mrs. 4 
C. Bethause, care of this magazine. 


SACK, WILLIAM, tie son of Mr. and Mrs. Eli Sack, 
of New ‘Hampton, lowa, ran away from home about twenty- 
one years ago. His sister Katy, who has some very im- 
portant news for him, will be grateful to any one who 
ean give her information that will help her to commt 
eate with him. Mrs. George Polous, 404 East Locust 
Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 

WEINHEIMER, MILTON IGNATZ.—He came to New 
York about twenty years ago from an Indian reservation. 
He was an advertising solicitor, and was also known to 
be selling stocks. His uncle in Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
wishes to hear from him. Herbert Weil, care of this 
magazine. 

ATTENTION, PLEASE.—I was put on the doorstep of 
the house of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Buch, of Shakopee, 


relatives or friends of 








Minnesota, when I was a tiny baby. I am now twenty 
years old. I left there after Hey died, and would be glad 
to know if my parents are aliv I would be very happy 


to see them, and would certainly love the m. Mrs. Elizabeth 


Butler, care of this magazine. 







SEELYE, LAWRENCE COPELAND.—During the Span- 
ish-American War he served in Co. K, Second New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and v dest heard from in 1905, when 


news about him 
captain, and much more 
Loyal L. Davis. Glens 


he lived in Peekskill, New York. 
will be welcome to his former 
welcome if he would write himself. 
Falls, New York, 


eet PERRY _EMI!L.—He was last heard of De- 





1919, at Flint, Michigan. He five feet six 
al with blue eyes and medium fair hair, ¢ 
of heavy build. He was in the army with Co. A, 3 





ti cel and with Co. K, 


Highty-sixth 
fe was home after 


Infantry, BHighty-third Division. 
discharged. and left in Oc tober, 1919, 
one who knows his present 
kindness by writing to his father, 8S. 
Tower, Minnesota. 


BISHOP, tf Lge 


be ing 
for Michigan. Any 
whereabouts wili do a great 





Johnson, Box 175, 


is six feet tall, with dark-brown 
curly hai He was in Camp Travis, San 
Antonio, L~ mer after the war was at Fort 
Also ED. L. BALDWIN, who is about five feet eight 
tail, with dark eyes and hair, and was iast heard 
Pontiac, Michigan. These two are asked to write to a 
friend ‘M. V. H.. care of this magazine. 


McKINNON, JGHN A.—He is a quartz miner, twenty- 
nine years old, five feet eight inches tall, with brown 
hair, and was last heard from in Tonopah, Ravadh, in 
is brother will be glad to hear from any one who 
ean give him news of him, and hopes he may see this 
and write to him soon. Dan J. McKinnon, Norris, Mo 


MILLER, ROBERT.—There cre two 
Adams Hotel, Clark, South Dakota. 


WILSON, FLOYD ZIENZO.—Hle disappeared from Cedar 
Rapids, lows a, on January 1, 1920, and is probably going 
under an umed is tive feet eleven inches 
tall, twenty-nine years old, he brown hair and blue 
eyes. His parents will be mo ateful for any infor- 
mation that will help in in to know ae present where- 
abouts. Everything is right and he asked to come 
home to his mother, Mrs. W. E. Wilson, Millerst burg, Iowa, 


OLIVER, MRS. ABE.—She had two children. Westley 
and Ruth, and when last heard of they had moved from 
Hoboken to Brooklin, West Virginia, about December, 1918. 
Any information about them would be appreciated by J. 
Drake, care of this magazine. 


AULT, IVAN. er i lease send your address to an old friend 
of Kansas City. G. R. M., care of this magazine. 

BARCLAY, CURLY, who worked on the Circle X in 1919 
as an electrical engineer and puncher, is asked to write 
to his old bunk mates, ‘“‘Wolf’’ and “Cyclone.” 


Cee te one hg —When last heard from he was 
in Salt Lak ny information as to his where- 
abouts will he _ B- — by Mrs. Cronenberger, 
care of this magazine 


DAVIS, J. L.—He is between thirty and thirty-five years 
old, five feet six inches tall, with rather dark hair 1 
blue eyes and a small mustache. He was last seen in 
Spokane, Washington, in 1912-13. His niece and nephew 
are anxious to hear from him. Mrs. Bertha Eggers, 548 
Broadway, Portland, Oregon. 

WEDDLE, LIZZIE and NELLY.—They were last heard 
from in Montreal, Canada. Their father would be glad 
to hear from them and will appreciate any information as 
to their present whereabouts. Seymour Weddle, care of 
this magazine. 
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i McALLISTER, ALERAMOES J.—When last heard from 
C) 


CHARLES.—Do please Jet us know if you are well! We 
are most unhappy, as we have not heard a word from you 
since you left. When you are willing to come back, we 
want you here more than we can say, and we hope you 
will Want to return soon and make us happy by living at 
home. You need not go to school unless you wish, but 
work at learning watchmaking or something you like while 
living at home If you have good work now in good sur- 
roundings and feel you do not wish to come home, we will 
not ask it. Only please relieve our great anxiety and dis- 
tress by letting us hear from you. We want you to be 
happy and make good in your own way. But if things 
are not going right with you, we should be so glad to help 
you.—Mother and father. 


WANDELL, WALTER C.—He was last heard of in 1909, 
when he was a sergeant in Co. IF, Fifth Artillery, at Fort 
peevenworsn- His sister would like to know where he is. 
{2% he fan M. Connolly, 136 West Thirteenth Street, New 

or 





T. W. R.—Every one is well but dad, who is quite sick. 
We think of you always and pray that no harm may come 
to you. Please write to me in care of Martie.—Mother. 


ANDREWS.—I was born in London, England, in 1902. 
My parents left me when I was five years old and I was 
put in a home in London. My father’s name was Thomas 
Neave Andrews. I have au aeer my mother left Eng- 
land for Canada in 1907. [ uld be very glad to hear 
from her or from my father, a would be grateful for 
any information that would help me to find them. Their 
son, W. Andrews, care of this magazine. 


BRESNAHAN. BERNARD.—He formerly lived near Sev- 
enty-sixth Street, on the East Side, New York City. His 
sister has not seen him for four years, and all her efforts 
to find him have failed. She will be most grateful for 
any information that will help her to communicate with 
him. Mrs. Margaret Seher, 238 Fifth Street, Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 


DILLON, FRANCES, or MRS. OLSEN.—An old friend 
would very much like to hear from you. Please write to 
your old pal Flo. Mrs. A., care of this magazine. 





ROBERTS, GLEN, known as “‘Babe,’’ who used to live 
at Kendaiville, Indiana, some few years ago. His old pal, 
Ray, or ‘‘Shine’’ Hearn, at Napoleon, Ohio, would like 
to hear from him 


HAWKINS, CURRY.—There is a letter for you here from 
your daughter Eunice. Please send us your address so that 
we may forward it without further delay. 


CORN, CARL H.—He was discharged from the navy at 
San Diego, Catitornia, about the end of August, 1921. He 
Was on the U. “Melville.” He is twenty-two years 
old, five Sg six rales tall, with light hair and blue eyes, 
4 » is on his nose between the eyes. His parents 
will be ve i grateful indeed to any one who ‘ean give them 
some news of him. W. T. Corn, Route 1, Asheville, North 
Carolina. 


BROOKS, ROY.—When last heard from he was in Port- 
land, Oregon, driving a team for Bart & Dunn, hardware 
merchants. He is a native of the west coast, is married, 
and has several children. Any one who can give infor- 
mation as to his whereabouts will receive the grateful thanks 
of his friend, Private Wallace T. Perry, care of this maga- 
zine 


ee hg MRS. WILLIE BERRY.—He of daughters, Myr- 


4 








tle and Florence, are anxiously seeking her. They have 
not seen her for twenty-two years, and would be very happy 
if she would write to them Myrtle Spencer, care of this 


magazine. 


BIG JIM.—yYour old friend Ernie, from Rochester, would 
like to hear from you Also PACKWAUKEE, eighth- 
graders under P. Waldo, are asked to write to an old 
classmate who has lost track of them. Sox 898, Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska 

BOYLE, DooTeR. who Pe an office in the Hudson 
Block, Edmonton verta Janada, in 1914-15, is asked to 
write to G. Brie haar care of this magazine. 


FRAME, JEREMIAH FRANKLIN.—He is a native of 
Wisconsin, and went to California with his parents about 
thirty years ago. He left his home when he was_nine- 
teen years old, and when last heard from was at Belen, 
New Mexico. He is — to write to his sister Bertha, 
eare of this magaz 


ERISBEE, BURT.—He was last heard of in Omaha, 














vut thirty years ago, and is now about se 

rs ars “ol age Any one who knows his whereabout 
ean furnish any information concerning him, will do a 
favor by writing to his son, Carl B. Frisbee, Route 2, 


Box 411, San Gabriel, California. 

BARR, TOM.—Please write to Gyp, care of this maga- 
zine, 

BUTTER, WALTER BURLAL.— He was last _he urd of in 
Philadelphia in the summer of 192 He about five 
feet nine inches tall, weighs one bent and sixty pounds, 
has gray dark hair, a small, sandy mustache, and 








ves, 
his left wri st is broken Any one who can give informa- 
tion as to his whereabouts will do a favor by writing to 
James E. Preston, care of this magazine. 


ery an Portrero, in ny information that would 
help to find him would RY cael appreciated by his brother, 
Willis McAllister. Homer, New Ww aig. 


OLD PAL.—Your friends want to hear from you and will 
be glad if you will write.—Anxious, care of this magazine. 


ARNOLD, EUGENE PAXTON.—He was last heard from 
in Sliver Peak, Nevada, in 1913, and is believed to have 
been in Los Angeles in 1915. If any one knows his where- 
abouts they will do a great service by notifying his sister, 
who will gratefully appreciate the favor. Gertrude, care of 
this magazine. 


WILLIAMS, NOAH.—He was last heard from in Slay- 
ton, Minnesota, in 1919. An old friend would be very 
glad if he would write to him, and would appreciate any 
information that would help him to communicate with him. 
B. A. C., care of this magazine. 


FOURNIER, GEORGE.—A friend is very anxious to hear 
from him and hopes he will see this and write soon. If any 
one who knows him will call his attention to this notice 
the favor will be highly appreciated. L. M., care of this 
magazine. 

GROSSMAN, MISS hogy sometimes called Frankie, 
who was employed a (tr Building in San Fran- 
cisco, and ELLEN MAY *MOR SON, who was last heard 
of in Toronto, Canada. Thee yo asked to send their 
address to C. C., care of this magazine. 


CRITNEY, ROBERT.—He was last heard of in Norton's 
Park, Chicago. He left his two children in the care of 
. Wright and then disappeared, and has never been 
heard of since. information concerning him will 
be greatly appreciated by his son, Joseph E, Critney, care 
of this magazine. 

CARROLL, JAMES W.—Some twenty or more years Pg0 
he was a butcher at Ardmore, ann Territory, with 
partner. His home was at St. Clair, Tennesee. Ww 
about six feet, with dark hair and blue, deep-set 
Both arms had been broken above the elbow and 
crooked. He was a great reader and was thought 
studying for the ministry. If any one who lived in 
more when he was there who remembers him should see 
this, and will write baad his sister, the favor will be most 
gratefully appreciated. a B. Hamblin, 130 Carson Street, 
Greenville, Tennessee. 

CAUSLEY, JIM E.—If he will come home he will 
all mortgages paid and busingss trouble cleared up. 
information about this man, who disappeared from c 
ton, Mississippi, on October 15, 1921, will be greatly ay 
ciated by Mrs. E. Causley, Route 1, Clinton, Sktsstaatonl. 


KANE, BENEDICT 0.—He was last heard from at Mor- 
rison, Virginia, in 1918, before he went overseas He is 
now about twenty-four years old, with dark hair and 
eyes and dark complexion. Any information as to 
present whereabouts will be appreciated by a friend. 0. 
Pike, care of this magazine 


SMITH, FRANK G.—He is six feet tall, with brown eyes 
and black hair. He lived for a time in Newark and Dover, 
New and when last heard from was in Herkimer, 
New York. Any news of him would be very gladly re- 
ceived. G. George, 247 Adams Street, Memphis, Tennessee. 


McCABE, JOE R.—He was last heard from at Manuelito, 
New Mexico, about 1919 vies - there he went to Wichita, 
Kansas, where he marri His daughter, who has not 
seen him for eight years, would be glad to get news of 
him, and will be grateful to any one who will help her 
to find him. She has lots of news for him. Vernie, care 
of this magazine. 

BROWN, HERBERT. ee last heard from he was a 
sergeant in the Twenty-fifth U. S. Infantry, stationed in 
Columbus, New Mexi lis brother would’ like to hear 
from him or from any one who can give his address. 

A. Thorpe, care of this magazine. 


THOMAS, GEORGE.—His father was a printer and 
lived for some time in Chicago. His sister has not seen 
him since she was a small child and does not remember 
him. She thinks he is now about thirty years old, or 
perhaps a little older. She will be deeply grateful to any 
one who can give her any news of her brother that wilt 
help her to find him. Mrs. Ruth Thomas Krieger, care of 
this magazine. 


STROUT, E. B.—Letters sent to your Springfield ad- 
dress have been returned. Please write and send your 
address. There is a letter at this office for you. Seafare. 


CASWELL, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN.—THFiis father was 4 
captain on a ship, and the son left his home when he 
was about fifteen years old because he could not get along 
with his stepmother. He would be now about ninety years 
old. His granddaughter would like to know some of her 
grandfather’s relat and would be very happy if any 
of his people or their ‘de scendants would write to her. Mrs 
E. Caswell Maxwell, 230 Clifton Avenue, Derby, Pennsyl- 
ania. 





























McINTYRE, SYDNEY.—He is a native of Maine, and 
when last heard of was in Boston. He is asked to write 
to E. J. S., care of this magazine. 

HAGGARD, JOE, or his relatives are asked to write in 
regard to some property. C. V. Tatman, Box 573, Opelousas, 
Louisiana. 























heen waiting for! 
fundamentals. 


dreds of men and women have become high salaried artists. 





Easily Learned 
af Home 





And so can you! 


A few hours a week of study is all that is required. 


Wonderful New Method 


This amazingly simple method makes it 
possible for anyone to learn Illustrating, De 
All superfluous tech 
You enjoy 


signing or Cartooning 
nique and dry theory is omitted 
studving—it’s actually fascinating! In a few 
drawing pictures that 
pictures that you never before 


weeks you should) be 
vou can sell 
thought could come from your pencil. You 
will be 
ress! Many of our students have gotten as 
high as $75 for a single drawing even before 
they finished the course. Get into this field 
No profession is more 


astounded at) vour own rapid prog- 


of big opportunities! 
fascinating or better paying 


Hundreds of Trained 
Artists Needed 


Never before have 


demand as they are right now 


irtists been in such big 
today. Maga- 
zines and newspapers cannot get enough of 
good cartoons. Designers are at a premium 
Business concerns are actually bidding against 
each other for the service of men and women 
to handle their art work 
1 erving scarcity of trained artists 


Evervwhere there is 
There are 
hundreds of vacancies in all parts of the coun 
try Follow. the footsteps of our suecessful 
sraduates and students. any of them are 
now making from $75 to $250 a week. You 
can do as well! A little study in vour leisure 
moments each dav is all that is necessary 






“How to Become an 
Artist”—FREE! 


Write for this wonderfully interesting book 
at once! = It explains in detail our wonder- 
ful new method of teaching, and = contains 
many interesting stories of our students. tell 
ing of their remarkable Shows 
how you can quickly step into one of the 
big-paying artist's positions now open. Gives 
vou full particulars of our SPECIAL ARTIST'S 
OUTFIT OFFER to alimited number of new 
students. Our amazing book is vours absolutely 
FREE! Seud for it NOW—before you do 
another thing! 


The Washington School of Art, Inc. 


Room 1769, Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


progress 
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@ Washington School of Art, Inc. os 
a Room 1769, Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. ® 
bad Please send me without cost or obligation & 
@ on my part. vour free book. “How to Be- @ 
+ come an Artist.” also full information about 
your special offer e 
as 
a Name es 
M ‘ 
» ae 
Street oo 
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‘Simple Rules of 
Drawing 


Become An Artist 


If you have ever wanted to become an artist here is the opportunity that you have 
We have brought the principles of drawing right down to 
Through our wonderfully simple home study course in art hun- 
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This Design with initials in’ Two Piaces 


Every 


12 Soup Plates, 7% inches 

12 Cereal Dishes, 6 inches 

12 Fruit Dishes, 6% inches 

12 wai vidas Bread and 
Plates, os inches 

1 Piatter, 1336 inch 


This Superb 110-piece Set, with inf- 
tialin2 places in wreath with6-color 
decorations on every piece and gold 
covered handles, consists of: 

12 Dinner Plates, 9 inches 

12 Break fast Plates, 7 inches 

12 Cups 
12 Saucers 


Martha Washin 


Bringsti0- PieceGold Decorated ( 
gton Dinner Set! 


Piece. 


1 Deep Bow], 8% inches 

1 Oval Baker, 9 inches 

1Smal! Deep Bowl, 6 inches 
ie os U4 inches 


1 Cre 
i Sugar. ‘Bow! with cover(2 pieces) 
368-Page Book 
~f REE 


1 Platter, 11% incher 

1 Celery Dish, 8% inches 

1 Sauce Boat Tray, 7% inches 

1 Butter Plate, 6inches 

1 Vegetable Dish. Meat inches, 
with lid ( 


Send only $1 and we ship the full set—110 pieces. Use it 30 § 
days. Then if not satisfied, return them and we refund your 
$1 and pay transportation charges both ways. If you 

keep them, take nearly a year to pay on easy terms. 





important! 


Har.n.an guarantees that 5-Color Floral Decora- 
tions and Goid 
Wonderful artistic effect is 
given by the wreath and rich 
designsurrounding the initial. 
Your initial appears in two 
places on every piece. 
All Handles Covered With Gold 


Every handle is covered with polished gold. Shipping 
weight about 90 pounds. 


Order No. 324DMA13. Bargain price, $32.85. Pay $1 now, $3 monthly. 


HARTMAN Furniture & 


Carpet Co. 
Dept. 4318 Copyright, 1922, by Hartman's, Chicago Chicago, lll. 














Your Initial in 2 Places on Every Piece 





HARTMAN EURNTURES 
DEPT. 1318 CHICAGO, ILL. 


‘A enclose $1.00. Send 110-piece Golden Martha 
ashington Dinner Set No. 324DMA13. Iam to 
have 30 days’ free trial. If not satisfied, will ship 
it back and you will refund my $1.00 and pay trans- 

portation charges both weys f t I will 

ay $3.00per month until ful! price, $32 pa 

a / Fitie remains with you until final payment is made. 


FREE, 


Bargain Catalog /% 


368 pages of bee 
in fvrniture, rug 
ituvss, Wliverware,’ 
We Jhing — 
kitchen ware, 
engines and erent 
separators, etc. 
—all on our easy 
terms — 30 days’ 


d. 


Name. 


FeEE trial. Post 
card or letter 
bringsit FREE. 
“Let Hartman ” tl 
rather! Town....00...-.-20+008 iieniubennse 


State vour 


You; Rest” / fant. — 


ABCD EAGRIIKCANOPORSTANBWXGZ | cive Initial Wanted (Any One Letter).........-- . 








